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INTRODUCTION 


Some ycars beforc Lord Roscbery gave us that interest- 
ing book, " Napolcon: the Last Phase,” it had been my 
ambition to write an account of the fallen Emperor’s 
six years of exile at St. Helena, under the title of 
“ Napolcon and his Fellow Prisoners.” When we 
bccome attracted by a subject of this ldnd, ncw material 
in onc form or another is sure to be forthcoming from 
year to year. One such piece of new material came to 
mc at the beginning of my researches. This was some 
unpublishcd letters written by Mr. Secretary Brooke 
from St. Helena, while Napolcon was resident on the 
island. Since then I have håndled many other docu- 
ments. Lord Rosebcry’s remarkable crirical summary 
of the episode made me, however, recognise the desira- 
bility of allowing my little volume to rest umvritten 
for a few years longer. 

In any case, the projcct that I had in mind was very 
different from the one that Lord Rosebcry achieved 
so successfully. 11 The Last Phase ” was rather a 
criticism of Napolcon and of the doeuments associated 
with his melancholy exile than a consecutive narrative 
of events. I had aspired rather to tcll the story of 
that exile in a succession of chaptcrs, associating each 
with an individual of importance in the story. There 
would have been a chapter on Gourgaud, another on 
Montholon, a third upon his wifc—who also wrote 
rcminisccnces—and a fourth upon Las Cases. There 
would have been a chapter devoted to each of the 
various surgeons who, by a strange i rony, considering 
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Napoleon’s dislike of doctors, seem to have been mpst 
in evidence and so astonishingly numerous in every 
scene of the tragedy. Each had something to say— 
O’Meara, Warden, Arnott, Antommarchi, Stokoe, and the 
rest. One chapter, of course, would have been devoted to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, another to Admiral Cockbum, a third 
to Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and a fourth to Sir Robert 
Plampin. Each of these names recaJIs the existence of 
a considerable mass of hitherto unpublished material. 

Altogether, I hope and believe that my book will 
justify its existence if it should ever get itself written. 
Of one thing I am certain, that no writer needs to apologise 
for taking up this phase of Napoleon’s career. This is 
not, I know, the view held by two distinguished students 
of the period, Dr. Fortescue and Dr. Holland Rose. 
Both these writers, the one in his introduction to “ The 
Memoirs of Thibaudeau,”* and the other in a review 
of that work in The Nation , have deprecated the study 
of Napoleon’s years of exile. Dr. Fortescue maintains 
that the conversations of Napoleon as reported by 
Thibaudeau during the “four golden years of the Con- 
sulate ” are incomparably superior to the conversations 
of Napoleon af ter his fali. He would gladly, he tells us, 
have seen the “Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne,” f Gourgaud’s 
“Journal,” and the other well-known books treating of 
the exile, bumt and forgotten. I do not in the least 
agree with this point of view, and indeed, were I asked 
which was the more instructive book, which the more 
truly human document, which threw the more light upon 
the career of the great Emperor, “ Thibaudeau ” or 
“ Gourgaud,” I should not hesitate to give my preference 
to the latter. Dr. Holland Rose also deprecates all 

* “ Bonaparte and the Consulate,” by A. S. Thibaudeau. Translated 
and edited by G. K. Fortescue, LL.D. Methuen, 1908. 

f The " Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne ” was published in English in 1823 
in 8 volumes, under the title of “ Journal of the Private Life and Con¬ 
versations of the Emperor Napoleon at Saint Helena.” 
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endcavour "to pry into the squabbles, and to dweU on 
thc partisan pamphlets of Napoleon's declining years,” 
whcreby hc damns tilis book bcforc it is published. 

Yct rarely, in judgment, does the study of lustory 
better justify itself than in Lord Rosebery’s "Napoleon: 
the Last Phase." It is true that there is lacking a 
qualification which Lord Acton laid down as essen ti al 
to tlie historian—the investigation, and indeed the 
entire use, of un printed documents. Lord Rosebery 
has not only confmed liimself to printed documents, 
but to printed documents that are very well known 
to every student of Napoleon’s career. Moreover, 
he is not, I think, in the lcast fair in his judgment 
of a large portion of his material. It seems to me 
singularly mislcading, for example, to dismiss Las 
Cases' "Mémorial de Sainte-Héldne " as "an arsenal of 
spurious documents." The mere faet that there are 
a number of spurious documents interpolated in these 
cight volumes does not alter the circumstance that \ve 
have here a very fascinating picture of Napoleon in exile, 
that wc have the report of many interesting conversations, 
the genuineness of which is supported by a multitude of 
wi tn esses. 

Lord Rosebery seems to have sat down to writc 
his book atter having read with pleasure—a pleasure 
we have all shared—" The Memoirs of Gourgaud," * 
published in quite recent years. To supplement his 
reading of those two fine volumes, he would seem to 
have read, rather as a task than for pleasure, the s tori es 
told by the other exiles. He writes of " plougliing 
through ” Las Cases’ eight volumes. That there is 
room for a difference of opinion on this point may be 
gathered from the faet that Lord Acton declared the 

4 “ Gér.éral Baron Gourgaud. Salnte-HAJne. Journal Infdit de 1815 
i 1S1S. Avec Préfacc et Xofcs de MM. le Vicomte de Grocchy et Antcine 
GEdlois.** Paris: Flasicurioa. 1899. 
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“ Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne ” to be one of the best 
hundred books in the world. 

Equally unfair, I think, is Lord Rosebery when dealing 
with the other diarists. A method of fine writing made 
fashionable by Macaulay is that by which the critic 
by Wholesale condemnation of certain books or people 
heightens the effect of the praise of some other. In order 
to emphasise liis praise of Gourgaud’s narrative, Lord 
Rosebery, it seems to me, disposes too contemptuously 
of many books that also have their service. By far 
the longest section of Lord Rosebery’s book, indeed, is 
occupied by an epitome or paraphrase of Gourgaud’s 
conversations with Napoleon. It was not necessary, with 
a view to emphasise the entertainment that Gourgaud’s 
book affords to every reader, to disparage all else. 

William Warden, the surgeon of the Northumberland, 
perhaps suffers most of all from Lord Rosebery’s method 
of criticism. His “ Letters from St. Helena,” of which 
five editions were sold in five months, is declared to be 
worthless. Sir Thomas Reade’s statement, utterly value- 
less in this connection, that a three-fourths of the book 
is un true,” is quoted, and Lord Rosebery insists that 
the faet that Warden knew no French makes the book 
useless. The work, in short, is dismissed contemptuously 
Yet, as we read it to-day by the light of all the latest 
research, and after a careful study of the many books 
that make up the record of eye-witnesses of the voyage 
to St. Helena, we see that Warden’s unpretentious 
narrative is a very interesting and, on the whole, a 
very accurate piece of work. Lord Rosebery, however, 
here only follows a series of other critics, and his view is 
accepted by the biographer of Warden in “ The Dictionary 
of National Biography,” clearly without any real inquiry. 
I venture to believe, however, that the republication of 
the letters here may help to dispel a misconception. 

The primary service that Lord Rosebery has achieved 
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by his book " Tire Last Phase,” is that he, a statesman 
and man of letters who has held the liighest position 
in the political lifc o{ our country, should have offered 
on behalf of Grcat Britain a protest and apology that 
the statesmen of another cra had treated Napoleon 
witli an entire lack of magnanimity, and degraded tlris 
country by their ungenerous treatment of a fallen enem}% 

It might have been thought that there could be no 
difference of opinion on tlris point to-day, and that living 
English lustorians at Ieast would not attempt to rival 
Taine and Lanfrey in a campaign of calumny. Nothing 
could exceed the meanness and the small min dedness 
\vith which Napoleon was treated up on his surrender 
to England. The withholding of the empty title of 
“ Emperor ” from him on every possible occasion, the 
refusal to deliver to him gifts from friends because they 
were so addressed, the placing of liim in so ghastly 
an environment as Longwood, when the island offered 
more attractive localities, these, and a hundred other 
points, require the protest of every succeeding generation 
of Englishmen. Even Sir Walter Scott, writing when 
passion ran lrigh, and looking at all events from the 
Tory and aristocratic standpoint, maintained that the 
Government was unnecessarily eruel in gi ving Napoleon 
those common huts at Longwood, when Government 
Housc, St. Helena, was so mueh more suitable a residence. 

Witlrin living memory, while there have been hun¬ 
dreds of reprints of memoirs, and histories of fragments 
of Napoleon’s career, there have been but three at- 
tempts to present that career to Englislunen as a wholc 
—Sir Jolm Seeley's ** Short History of Napoleon,” Dr. 
Holland Rose’s " Life of Napoleon,” and the volumc 
entitlcd ” Napoleon,” in the “ Cambridge Modem His¬ 
tory,” designed by Lord Acton, but carried out upon a 
plan widely different from what, I think, he would have 
approved. Of these books Dr. Holland Rose’s is the 
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only real biographv of Napoleon in the English language 
that wc may tabe seriously to-day, and that is whv I 
am compclled to devote this " Introduction ” to a 
fricndlv remonstrance with him. Scott and Hazlitt may 
he read with iuterest, on acconnt of their Outlook, within 
a period so near to the events recordcd, and other 
biographies of Napoleon are not wanting in many lan- 
gnages. One recalls Foumier in German, Bourrienne 
and Thiers, Taine, Lanfrey, and Jomini in French, 
while Jolmston. Watson, and Sloane have presented 
the standpoint of America tovards Napoleon with more 
aloofness than Germans, Frcnchmen, or Englishm.cn can 
command. Those three American biographies are inter- 
esting on acconnt of the detachmcnt that comes from be- 
longing to a country never in active conflict with Napo¬ 
leon. As a rule English biographies are wortliless, all 
our hest students of the period having devoted them¬ 
selves to specialisation over brief periods of the Em- 
peror’s career. Sir John Seelcv's “ Short History of 
Napoleon I„” although the work ofa Professor of Cam- 
bridee Uni versi tv. is utterlv wrong-lieaded and hopo- 
lessiv out of date to-dav. Wc hear match of the science 
of history. The phrase is well nigh meaningless. Hero. 
\ve have made no advance, although now and again a 
Samuel Kawson Gardiner shows us how history sliould 
be written. Sir John Seelev, who dogmatised mueh on 
that subjcct of ” science,” was himself a partisan his- 
torian. Nearly all lustorical writing reduccs itself to 
strenuous effort to support, by means of new doeuments 
or old, a preconceived idea. 

Of another attempt in our dav to present Napoleon 
as a whole to the English-speaking public, the volume 
devoted to that subjcct in the <( Cambridge Modern 
Hist ory/' but little good can be said. It is a collection 
of essays of more or less importance by various students. 
Each contributor has done that whieh is right in his 
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o\vn cj'cs. Thcrc is an immensc mass of irrelevant 
matter, mueh blind partisanship, and a total lack of 
any sense of proportion. The onc real merit of the book 
is its bibliography. Only fifteen pages out of the 946 
that it contains are devoted to the St. Helena episode, 
while forty are given up—most admirably written and 
excellent, but out of place in this volume—to the rela¬ 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland. Nearly fifty pages 
are occupicd with India and Australia, vrith the story of 
wliich countries Napolcon had next to notliing to do. 
Desccnding to detail it may be instanced that while only 
four lines are given to the marriage of the Emperor to 
Clarie Louise, thirteen are devoted to the marriage of 
George Prince of Wales to Caroline of Brunswick. Therc 
are many similar examples of the absurdity of this 
volume considcred as a biography of Napolcon. 

Dr. Holland Rose is the only one of Napoleon's 
modem English biographers who has studied docu- 
mentary cvidence. It is regrettable that he should but 
ccho the averagc British Philistine’s view of Napolcon. 
Perhaps the most unhappy of all his statements is the 
one in wliich he suggests that the attitude of the Whigs 
towards Napolcon worked infinite mischief to England, 
and threw back the cause of progress in this country for 
a ccntury. The modem English Radical is apt to seize 
upon that point of view with avidity. To him Napolcon 
stands for Impcrialism, and he hates Imperialism. It 
was not thus that all the best Radicalism of liis ovn 
day in England considcred Napolcon, even to the end. 
As a matter of faet the handful of members of Par- 
liament who struggled against the warlikc spirit of the 
niling classcs of that cra, and who finally voted against 
Ihc renewal of the war after Napoleon's escape from 
Elba, were the only true patriots, and they had the 
real heart of the peoplc behind them. It is not generally 
remembered to-day that the triumphant soldiers retuming 
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from W at erlo o, marcliing homewards, were hissed on 
the way through English bilages by men and women 
not too grateful for an un just and unnecessary war. 

We hear much from the detractors of Napoleon of the 
carnage that was due to his ambition. At two points at 
least of the conflict with France the guilt of the struggle 
rested with England. Taine calculated that four millions 
of people died in the Napoleonic wars. The number 
is the gross exaggeration of a partisan historian, but a 
fair portion of these died because England intervened 
in quarrels that were not her own, quarrels to which all 
the best minds of that day were opposed, including some 
of the greatest and most honoured names in our litera- 
ture. In any case, in a smaller number of years than the 
Napoleonic regime, we saw the disaster of death or exile 
fall upon an equal number of victims in one little island 
under our rule. The Irish famine reduced the population 
of that countty from eight millions to four millions in a 
few years, and there was nothing to show for it all ; 
while Napoleon, were he here to-day, could point to 
the Code, to the unit}?- of Italy, and to much else that 
is good in Europe, as the result of lus achievements. 
It was surely better for a Frenchman or a German 
to have died fighting in these wars than to have died 
as Irish men, women, and children died in the year of 
famine. Even for the English poor of the opening years 
of the nineteenth century and for the poor of all nations, 
there were worse deaths than those that the ambition 
of ldngs and emperors pro vided. Napoleon’s great 
batties nearly all belong to the nineteenth century. 
There were double as many people died in battie in the 
eighteenth century as in the nineteenth. The soldier’s life 
has only come to be deprecated—apart from the defence 
of liis countty—in the last half of the nineteenth century. 

The poets we know are ever warlike, and Words- 
worth described carnage as “ God’s Daughter,” while his 
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successor, Tcnnyson, sighed at " the long, long canker of 
pcacc.” Wordsworth, although at an carlier stage hc had 
\vished his owm country might be defeated whcn in con- 
flict with the French Republic, separated himself from 
nearly all grcat contemporary men of letters on this 
question of Napoleon. He WTote:— 

" Ncvcr may from our souls one truth dcpart— 

Tliat an accurscd thing it is to gaze 
On prospcrous tyrants with a dazz l cd cye." 

But Wordsworth was a renegade, who could scarcety be 
expccted in days of Government surveyorships to look 
with equanimity upon any cxpression of revolt such as 
Napoleon really represented. It would not be difficult 
to prove that the most noxious tyrants of the hour were 
the British ministers, and that the wholc of England was 
under a system of terrorism in the first twenty years 
of the nineteenth century, to which France and all the 
dominions of Napoleon were a stranger. Napoleon was 
tliree times voted to the headship of France by the over- 
whelming declaration of its people. Would George III. 
have fared as well had a vote of liis subjects been taken 
at certain periods of liis reign ? 

Napoleon had the goodwill of nearly all men of 
Liberal ideas in liis day'. That he has lost it with men 
of Liberal ideas in our day is due to the tragic-comedy 
of the Second Empire. That empire would never have 
come into existence had \ve treated the first Napoleon 
more generously. The third Napoleon had the dis- 
advantage not only of not possessing any of the 
genius of Napoleon the Great, but of possibly not beine 
of his race.* The disasters of liis reign, of which the 

• This. I Lnow. w often dechred to ly a Bourbon ecandal, bvt brr 
othenmc can the follovr«£ letter Urro Jsrm et Holland to 

Gresorj- XVI in 1830 bc cxplairyd. fcr.J--** \t were a forr=- 

" Hol >* Fathcr ! M >' Iicart It -Htli f0rr0W 

tion. sjncc I liave lieard that ny ur. i Uv» Ulcm part In tir 
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war cuhnlnating at Sedan was scarcely the worst, were 
calculated to kill sympathy for the dynasty, and happily 
France is now free from any danger of a Bonapartist 
régime. Lord Rosebery says that every Scotsman is 
still at heart a Jacobite, although we know how genuinely 
loyal every Scotsman is to King Edward VII. In the 
same way all Frenchmen may well be at heart Bona- 
partists to-day, while profoundly anxious for the preserv- 
ation of the republic. Frenchmen and Englishmen 
alike should repudiate the shameless libels of Taine and 
Lanfrey as they will the more plausible strictures of 
Sir John Seeley and Dr. Holland Rose. 

Dr. Rose, in summing up the story of the Emperor’s ' 
fali, complains that Napoleon “ seems not to have 
realised how unspeakably disastrous liis influence had 
been on the land wliich he found in a vigo rously expan- 
sive phase, and now left prostrate at the feet of the 
Allies and the Bourbons.”^ Was ever such a travesty 
of history as this ? When Napoleon destroyed the 
Directory he saved France from chaos or from a re¬ 
action that would have been worse. All the work of 
the Revolution bid fair to be undone. It has often 
been asked why he did not then become a Washington. 
Napoleon effeetively replied to that in one of his con- 
versations with Las Cases, f He saved France from 

revolt against your Holiness’s authority. My life, wliich was already 
full enough of care, has been still further embittered by the knowledge 
that one of my kindred could forget all your Idndness to my unhappy 
family. The unfortunate young man is dead ; God be merciful to 
him. As to the other who bears my name, he has, thank God, nothing 
to do with me. As your Holiness is awaxe, I have had the misfortune 
to marry a Messalina, who bore children.” 

The father of Napoleon III. is usually supposed to be the Dutch Admiral 
Verhuel. 

* The “Life of Napoleon,” by J. Holland Rose, vol. ii-, p. 5 * 7 * 
t “ Had I been in America I would willingly have been a Washington, 
and I should have had little merit in so being; for I do not see how I 
could reasonably have acted otherwise. But had Washington been in 
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chaos, wc repeat, and hc gave her for a decade glory and 
good govemment, and laws which were not rcadily parted 
with by those other countries in which they were planted. 
Of the great things that he did for France in spite of 
the disastrous career of liis putative nephew, that 
country, with its stable republic, is not to-day ob- 
livious. Italy the "United has also reason for gratitude. 
“ Herc, then/’ writes an unfriendly liistorian, “in the 
army, in the codes, in the common system of admin¬ 
istration, the foundations of a modem Italy were laid. 
And herc the memory of Napoleon was not easily for¬ 
go tten, Italians knew once more that the race of 
Michael Angelo had not exhausted its power of breeding 
prodigious men. They took in fresh courage, conceived 
new hopes, and were schooled to new vir tues. The 
ablest sons of Italy entered the Civil Service, threw 
themselves with zest into all the thrilling problems of 
a modem administration.” * 

But it is not within the scope of this introduction 
to dwell in detail upon all the great things that were 
accomplishcd by Napoleon for France and for Europe, 
nor to defend in detail the ambitious schcmes wliich 
ultimately brought liim to ruin. It sufhees that he 
feil, retuming from his modest empire of Elba, driven 
thence by the broken treaty of the Allies, and by the 
broken pledgcs of the Bourbons. His march from 
St. Juan’s Bay lo Paris has well been called “a mirac- 

Francc, exposed to discord vrithin. and invasion from vnihout. I would 
ha\e defied lum to ha\c been i\hat hc icas in America ; at least hc would 
ha\ c been a fool to attempt it. and would only has c prolonged the cxrstencc 
of e\tl Tor my part I could only Ime been a crcxrned Wathirpcti. It 
was only in a conf^css of lan^s. in the midst of kings yielding or subducd, 
that I could become so Then and thrre alonc, I could succcssfolly diiplay 
Washinjjton’s moderation, drinterestedness, and «a«dom *’—Las Cases, 
vol l, jSi-e. 

• M Fknapartism; Six Leetures tMivrred in the Unntrs.iy of London.' 
by II. A. L risher. Q aren don Press. 
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ulous progress ”—it was the most wonderful tribute to 
the individuality of a single man that the modem 
World has ever seen. 

But the army that was gat hered as at the waving 
of a magic wand was dispersed at Waterloo. Every 
Englishman has been brought up upon the glories of 
that held. Yet Napoleon’s enemies were led by an 
Irishman, and iive languages were spoken in his army. 
There were, roughly speaking, seventeen thousand Dutch, 
twenty-five thousand Germans, of whom eleven thousand 
were our fellow subjects from Hanover, while there were 
only twenty-four thousand British troops. The issue 
was long uncertain. “ Bonaparte has humbugged me/’ 
was Wellington's comment before the fight, and who can 

forget his remark when all was over ?—"I t was a d-d 

near thing ; it was the nearest thing I ever saw.” “ Ah ! 
if it were only to be done over again,” sighed Napoleon 
to Gourgaud. 

We who are Englishmen are well entitled to glory 
in our share of the fight, in the bravery of our soldiers; 
for it was the culminating point in a great career that 
we have here, and we and our great general destroyed 
the victor of Arcola and of Lodi, of Austerlitz and of Jena. 
Yet it was a triumph of reaction all the same, of Metter- 
nich and the Bourbons and the Russian Tsar; and the 
chains were welded more firmly upon the English labourer 
and the Irish peasant. The English people as a whole 
had long years of tyranny to sufier yet; men were to 
march through our streets pike in hånd before the most 
moderate attempt at government of the people by the 
people was to be secured. It is a pretty fiction of a 
number of writers that there was an artificial building 
up of a tradition of Napoleonic liberalism, as there was 
also in la politique de Longwood, a scheme to present the 
cause of Napoleon to Europe other than it really was. 
This is to ignore the facts that Napoleon’s achievements 
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stood for themselves, that the rcactionary tyranny that 
followcd his overthrow was clear to all men, and that 
it was well within the right of the illustrious prisoner and 
lus friends to present their case to the world in their 
own way. 

Why do all historians, even Napoleon's apologists,* 
seem to tliink that it was inevitable that Napoleon 
should have been sent to St. Helena ? A more mag- 
nanimous Government than that of Liverpool and Bath- 
urst would have permitted the exile to come to England; 
would have offered him some such a place as Hartwell 
House, vacated but a few months before by his rival, 
Louis XVIII.; would have garrisoned Aylesbury, it is 
true, and have stationed abundant soldiers round the 
grounds—escape could easily have been made impossible. 
All this would have cost less than St. Helena did, and 
would have been quite as effeetive. 

The story of Bathurst, that “ ennobled dullard,” 
and liis servant, the pedantic Hudson Lowe, has been 
told full often. They stand condemned by the com- 
bined intelligence of the world, yet Dr. Holland Rose 
has endeavoured, alike in liis “ Life of Napoleon ” and 
in liis *' Napoleonic Studies,” to condone all the petti- 
ness of wliich the party in power in England, and 
their representative in St. Helena, were guilty towards 
Napoleon. Not only were they mcan and sordid in 
their attitude towards a man who alone of modem 
conqucrors has changcd the face of the world for the 
world’s good—" the greatest soldier and the greatest 
administrator in history,” as Mr. Gladstone called him— 
but they endeavoured with claboration to put their 
victim in the wrong. 

From a house, rat-liauntcd, damp, deplorably in- 
adequatc, in a situation the worst in the island, Napoleon 
was destined for six weaiy years to look hungrily, power- 

• Lonl Kosebery actl the latc Mt. John C. Kopes, fer cxamplg. 
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lessly, upon a world in which he had once been well- 
nigli omnipotent. His lit tle band of folio wers, faithful 
at least to him, quarrelled among themselves, and 
quarrelled still more with their hateful gaoler. No 
wonder that the principal prisoner schemed with his 
followers, although it requires the maddest credulity 
to believe in the plots of escape believed in by the 
apologists for Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Dr. Holland Rose has had the advantage over previous 
biographers of Napoleon of seeing and reading many 
State papers in the British archives, but so far as the 
exile period is concerned, I can find no evidence of liis 
obtaining any salient material derived from these sources. 
“ His lordship’s criticism of our policy in St. Helena,” 
he writes, criticising Lord Rosebery, “ fails because 
he has not studied the British arcliives, where many 
of the reasons for our actions may be seen.” I have 
always been surprised that Lord Rosebery did not 
enhance the value of his book by reference to docu- 
ments that he could have had copied for a few pounds 
in the British Museum Manuscript Department, in the 
Public Record Office, and in other well-known quarters ; 
but I do not think it could possibly have amended his 
view on this question. I have read through many such 
documents, and with all possible Idndness for Dr. Holland 
Rose, I think his statement about " studying the British 
archives” hasno serious importance. Not one linethat 
is new does he give us, not one line can be given, from 
any of these unpublished sources that affords adequate 
iustification for our treatment of Napoleon in exile. 

There would be more point in the oft-made suggestion 
that Napoleon’s continuous illness was a sham, assumed 
to blind England and the European Powers, that his con- 
stant complaints were unjustifiable, were it not that less 
than six years after the arrival at St. Helena Napoleon 
died—and he entered the island in well nigh perfect 
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hcalth. It is true that the doctors wrongly diagnoscd 
liis discasc, but under happicr conditions he might have 
lived many years more. The episode of St. Helena is a 
pcrpetual disgrace to our country, and uhen we have 
addcd to this our later knowledge that the Government 
were most anxious for Napoleon's speedy dcath, and 
selccted all liis gaolers upon the basis of that desire, the 
ignominy becomes more marked.* 

Howcvcr, the exile in St. Helena is another story than 
the one wliich is to be found in these pages. Many of 
the journals of Napoleon’s travclling companions have 
been published and have been reprinted in our day. This 
is the case \vith Admiral Cockbum's narrative, which 
has been reprinted twice, and with the narrative of liis 
secretary, Mr. Glover, which likewise has twice appeared. 
Captain Maitland's diary also we received quite reccntly 
in a new edition. But in reading the story for my o\vn 
pleasure I found the greatest difficulty in obtaining the 
narratives of Brocklebank, of Warden, of Home, and of 
Lyttelton—this last being particularly inaccessible. Not 
one of these has been reprinted in this last half century. 
These books interested me, and I had hope that they 
might interest others Hence this reprint of once mueh- 
discusscd pamphlets, which I trust that many others 
besides the editor may find of interest to-day. 

Clement Siiorter. 

London, September 19U1, 190S. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. J. Warden, the grandson 

• “I hi\cstudiet! il.e hlstoryof St Helena for forty jears I ha\e 
visited the island three times I Ime Iitcd m the precincts of Longwood 
and Its neighbourhood for a month, and I hn\c carefully rxammed and 
ccmpared one vnth another all the statements wliich lune been pubh'hed. 
deahng unth the captmty The evidence in my opinion is o\ envhclmmgly 
condusivc that the object sought by the Engl^h morters in 1815 was 
not the exile but the speedy deith of Xapoleon *' — Gti-tti! Sir UV/tam 
liuLft • a Ltciurt ddtttttJ at Tlfferary Jar 10 150^ 
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of Surgeon Wardcn, for the material uscd in the preface 
to Warden’s “ Letters from St. Helena.” Mr. Warden’s 
father, Lir. George Cockburn Warden, died so recently as 
August 30th, 1908, soon after he had favoured me with 
a contribution inclndcd in this volume. He was a 
godson of Admiral Cockburn, and was the youngest of 
Warden’s five children, having been born on October 
2ist, 1824. In my eyes, the “ Conversations witli Lord 
Lyttelton ” give this book its chief value. Few there 
can be who possess one of the few copies printed. I 
am indebted to Mr. A. M. Broadley, joint author with 
Dr. Holland Rose of a new " Life of Dumouricz,” for 
placing a copy of the Lyttelton pamphlet at my dis- 
posal. I am indebted also to Mr. Broadley for the 
generous loan of all the illustrations that are here 
presented. 
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NAPOLEON 

ON BOARD THE BELLBROPHON 


BlING A ChaPTIA FROM “Th* MtMOItS OF AV 
AntsToctAT,” ruuLisHiD ih 1838 ur Geokci Hohi 




PREFATORY 


In collecting ccrtam littlc-knowm Napoleomc docu- 
ments, I have undcrgone great searchings of hcart as 
to whcthcr it werc d es i rable to repnnt the whole of the 
" Memoirs of an Anstocrat ”* The book is exceedmgly 
rare Only now and again does it tum up m the salc- 
room Thore arc flashes of humour, and therc arc 
sundry good stories contamed in the \olume, but, 
considered as a whole, George Home’s “ Memoirs 
can ha\e but httle general mterest now apart from the 
chapter conccmcd with Napolcon, which is repnntcd 
in this volumc for the first time f Therc arc but seven 
chaptcrs in the book, of whicli the Napolcon episode 
forms Chapter the Fourth Tlie rest of the Memoirs arc 
almost entirely taken up \vith the autlior’s gncvances, 
which are of no conccm to the present generation, 
although the} f were of so mueh importance to George 
Home that he exhausts the \ocabulary of inveetne in 
his denunciation of all who stood between his fithcr 
and brother and the pcerage to which he considered 
that they werc lcgally and morally entitlcd 

The ** Anstocrat ” of tliesc pages, George Home, 
W'as born xn 1794 on the Scottish Border, and was the 
fifth son of Alexander Home, a nrval officer who had 

• Mcnosrs of an Anstocrat and Keiaims^cnc« cf the Eraperor 
Napolcon B> a Widshipman of the BtUercflor London Wliittakcr 
& Co Ase Mana Lane ard Bell and Bradfutc I dnburgli iEjS 

t A fragment of tlie nanatne vas ircKdcd a$ Appcndjx III m Tle 
S-irrmi'tr of Napolcon b} Bear Admiral S:r Frederick Levns Mwtlard 
KCB William Blackwood and jpo, 
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sccn much service in his day. He had been in Lord 
Jlawke's action oft Brcst, and had accompanied Captain 
Cook in that voyagc round thc world wliich ended so 
fatally at Hawaii. Becoming blind, he retired early 
npon a small pension. '* Although his life of toil and 
danger had only brought him a miserable hut and a 
lieutcnant’s half-pay,” savs his son, “ he was related 
to thc chicf families of the connty of Bcrwickshire.” 
This claim to bc not only of the fainil}'' of the Earls of 
Home and of thc Earls of Marchmont, but the actual 
inheritor of thc titlc of this latter house, is insisted 
upon with painful vigour. 

Mere, briefly stated, is the question at issue. The 
Homes of Wedderburn were a family of man_v branches, 
and it was indced all-powerful in the count}' of Ber- 
wick. One branch, thc Homes of Polwarth, was 
ennoblcd as Lords Polwarth in 1690 and as Earls of 
Marchmont in 1697 ; while in another branch, George 
Home, of Spott, sometime Treasurer of Scotland, became 
Earl of Dunbar. Of his two daughters one became 
mother of the third Earl of Home, and the younger the 
wife of the second Earl of Suffolk. The early history 
of the House of Wedderburn was written in Latin* 
in 1611 by a son of the family, David Hume (or 
Home) of Godscroft, who also wrote a monumental 
history of the House of Douglas and Angus, with 
which powerful family the Homes of Wedderburn 
were connected. 

The family had, as we learn from David Home’s 
narrative, a romantic history during the years before 
the union of England and Scotland. Their story, 

* Printed for the Abbotsford Club in 1839, but no translation has 
been published. For the history of the Homes of Wedderburn I am 
indebted to the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s "Report on the 
Manuscripts of Colonel David Milne Home of Wedderburn Castle, N.B." 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1902. 
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howcvcr, begins for us onty witli one George Home 
who was bom in 1641 and married Isabcl Liddie, 
daughter of the then Mayor of Newcastlc. George 
Home of Wedderbum had two sons, George and 
Francis, both of whom took part in the rising of 1715 
and were taken prisoners after the battic of Preston. 
They were sentenced to transportation and to bc sold 
as slaves. George, howcvcr, was pardoned. Francis was 
shipped off to Virginia, but he also was ultimately set 
free, and he then returned to Scotland. Here is wherc 
our George Home, the author of " Memoirs of an Aris- 
tocrat,” enters the story. He was descended from 
Francis Home, whose son was known as Home of 
Paddockmirc, and all too mueh of his book is occupied 
by his claim on behalf of his father to the Earldom 
of Marchmont, which, had it not become extinguished, 
should ccrtainly have fallen to one of the Home family. 
George Home, howcvcr, the rebel of 1715, had six 
sons, and the claim of our George Homc’s father in 
1804 and later was based upon the assumption that 
all these sons and their progeny had quite died out. 
Fivc of the sons would ccrtainly seem to have 
done so; but one son, George, went to America and 
scttled at Culpepper in Virginia. He was associatcd 
witVi General Washington on several occasions, mar¬ 
ried, and had childrcn, and there arc many of his 
desccndants still living in America. “Among them, 
by right of biood, there may be the prefcrential 
heir to the pceragc of Marchmont, which has lain 
dormant sincc 1794-° * 

This faet, among others, made the claim of our 
author, his father, and his brother, absolutely mean- 
inglcss. It was based upon the assumption that 
the George who went to America had died without 

• Hi«teneal Mane^npts Commi^on's •* Krpert <n ti.c Manuicnpt* 
ri Colcncl Daud Mtlne Home of WeCdcTtmrn OistJe. Mm.*’ 
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leaving issue. Although five of the six sons had 
died without issue, and the American Home was 
dead to Berwickshire at least, the Homes who remained 
in the Nortli had, during years of great impecuniosity 
arising out of their father’s attainder, been befriended 
by another remote relative, Mr. Ninian Home, who was 
at first the Presbyterian minister of Sprouston and 
afterwards Laird of Billie. He amassed a large fortune, 
and invested it in land in Berwickshire. He married, 
as his second wife, Margaret Home, a sister of the 
six sons of George Home, the Jacobite. Throughout 
these “ Memoirs ” he is constantly referred to as 
“ Old Griphard,” and it would seem that while he 
earned the gratitude of the older branch into which 
he had married, the Homes of Wedderburn, he offended 
altogether the younger branch, of which our erratic 
writer was a member. Ninian died in 1744. Two of 
liis sons succeeded him at Wedderburn House; but, 
having no children, the estate feil to his daughter Jean 
in 1809, the year that she was visit ed by George Home, 
our young midshipman, aged fifteen. Jean left the 
estate on her death, in 1820, to a remote cousin, George 
Home of Paxton, for whom it is claimed in Colonel 
Milne Home’s manuscripts that he helped our author's 
family with the loan of documents to continue their 
claims until they became too troublesome. George 
Home of Paxton was a friend of Henry Mackenzie, the 
author of “ The Man of Feeling,” and also of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

He had brought up at Paxton as the daughter 
of the House a Miss Agnes Stephens, who had been 
born in the island of Grenada, of which his brother 
had been Go vernor. Miss Stephens became the second 
wife of Admiral Sir David Milne, and she is the “ Miss 
Nancy Skinnington Viper,” or “ Lady Skinnington 
Viper Mildew,” of George Home’s “ Memoirs.” Sir 
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David and Lady Milne not unnaturally brought a 
libel action against thc author of thc “Memoirs of an 
Anstocrat/’ and all vvho have read the book will fcel 
no surprise that she uon lt The circulation of the 
" Memoirs " vas stopped and lts author muleted in 
jfi.ooo damages, which, doubtless, he nev er paid, as 
at thc time he v\as only engaged in some obscure 
mumcipal post in Edinburgh vvorth about £100 a 
ycar 

Let me turn now, bnefly, to tins extraordinary 
book, a fragment of which I am thus rescuing from 
the oblivion to which Lady Milne and her lavvjers 
consigned it The first chapter opens \vith an account 
by the author of his family and of the poverty of lus 
carly envaronment His hatred of all thc Homcs of 
the cider branch is fierccly expressed, and a flavour 
of gnm humour is afforded by the presentation of 
Niman Home under the name of “ Gnphard ” " Old 

Gnphard acquired in his hfetime, by every species 
of fraud and chicanery, an immense landed property 
is one charactenstic sentcnce Another is “ I must 
digress a little to mark the demise of the Earl of March- 
mont This precious specimen of anstocratic intoler¬ 
ance rcached lus mnety-fourth >ear before he was 
summoned above to render an account of his malver- 
sations liere below " Then vve have a humorous pic- 
ture of thc donume vvho gave >oung Home lus earhest 

instruction in the village of C-m, and an equally 

humorous and unfeehng picturc of the Presbv tenan 
minister of the said village Wc closc vvith a speci¬ 
men of the Whiggish politics that prevailed with a 
selcct nnnontv in the 'twenties and ’thirties of the 
nmctecnth ccntury, a vicu that time has endor^ed — 

Oh Dmne Provulcnce, for what «rc wc civihsed ! U as jt 
to rxake our«ches adepts in tic art of euttirg each oth'r's throats 
m thc most gen t lemani) wa\, and sweep ng at <nce tho-sards of 
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°ur fcllow mortals into the promiscuous liecatomb; but I suppose 
civiliscd Europc rcquircd somctliing in the shape of a blood-letting, 
to rousc her from lier dormancy, and I tliink the greatest lovers 
of the obslelric art vill allow that she got it to the full, or rather to 
the emptying of every vein, and certainly to the emptying of the 
purse of poor old John Ruli, wlio was glad at last to sit him down, 
after the " crowning carnage at Waterloo,” quite woni out with the 
strugglc, not a shilling to bless him, and nothing to console him, 
but that lie had honourably wasted his biood and his treasure to give 
France an imbecile Capet instead of a Napoleon. 

The second chapter of Mr. Home’s narrative tells 
of his father's anxiety to pro vide for his four sons—the 
fifth and youngest was but a child. The eldest, Frank, 
became through influence an ensign “ without pur- 

chase.” “ The prospective Lord P-,” his brother 

calls him, anticipating that the courtesy title of Lord 
Pohvarth might, by the chances of legal war, some day 
become his. The second son, threatened with con- 
sumption, was appointed to a lieutenancy of marines, 
and died in a few months. A third entered the navy, 
and also died young. George wished for the same 
career, and duly donned the midshipman’s uniform; 
but, before going to sea, is asked to visit at Wedder- 
burn House, over which, as I have said, Miss Jean 
Home then presided. 

One would like to hear another version of young 
George’s exploits here : his quarrel with the factor’s 
son for declaring that the portraits in the picture 
gallery “ never belonged to any ancestor of mine, and 
what were we at best but a set of beggars ? ” He met 
at Wedderburn House his arch-enemy, as he counts 
the future Lady Milne, and henceforth the name of 
“ Miss Nancy Skinnington Viper ” is scattered freely 
over his pages. Hence Lady Milne brought the action 
which so promptly ended Mr. George Home’s literary 
career. 

If the property of the Homes of Wedderburn went 
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to anothcr branch, and thc titlc of Earls of March- 
mont was allowed to lapse, still sorac small glory would 
sccm, if wc belicve Home, to have continued to thc 
family in thc way of unauthorised recogmtion. liere 
is his account of first donning thc uniform of a midship- 
man :— 

Bedizcncd in my new finery thc Commodorc [lus father] took 
mc m lus haml to sc\cral ot thc houscs of thc nobility, v*ho all rc- 
ccivcd him with marked kindness and rcspcct His fine reverend 
appcarancc vas mtroduction sufficient anyvhere, but thc Scottish 
nobility uere quitc convmeed of lus right to be one of their order, 
and most of them werc intimately acquaintcd with thc peculiarly 
unfortunatc circumstances of thc familv He had also \olcd as Earl 
of Marclimont at an clcction for representative peers, and his vote 
wns sustuncd ; therefore he was tactlly acknovdedged by thc Ixxly 
of nobility as of their o\vn rank, and by miny of them treated as such, 
and styled by thc titlc he claimed, so that '* my lord ” and "jour 

lordship ” and " thc Earl of M-1," notwithstanding our poverty, 

bccame famihar in our cars " as houschold vords " 

In thc third chaptcr of thc “ Memoirs ” wc see 
young George on lus way to Leitli to join his first slup, 
and he tells of tyrant captams and " Crossing the line " 
and mueh more of the material which makes up the 
narrativc in more or less interesting autobiographies of 
sailors. He concludes with his meeting with Captain 
Frederick Levns Marikmd, the Captam of the Bd~ 
Icrophoj;, who appointed him as a midshipman to that 
ship a few days before Napoleon reached Rochefort 
and began to considcr how he could best leave Francc. 

The fourth chaptcr of Home’s narrativc, relating liis 
imprcssions of Napoleon, speaks for itsclf It alone 
has given the 41 Memoirs of an Anstocrat M any title to 
reincmbrance It is not neccssary for me to sav very 
mueh about the three concluding chapters of the book, 
They are entirely taken up with thc struggle for the 
peerage, an account of the death of his fatlier, and of 
his unde ; and of the fight made then and aftenrank 
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on behalf of that foolish claim to the earldom which 
would seem to have absorbed and wasted the energies of 
all the family. Disagreeable personalities, most of them 
quite meaningless to the present generation, are scattered 
throughout Home’s narrative. One well-known barrister, 
for example, Borthwick of Crookston, who was counsel 
along with Lord Brougham in the earlier stages of the 
case, figures as John Pomposius Crooksfield. The best 
thing in these chapters is the old father’s account of 
the death of Captain Cook, of which he was an eye- 
witness. Not only was the title claimed in 1804 and 
1822 by Alexander Home, but from 1838 to 1843 by 
his eldest son, Captain Francis Home, George Home’s 
brother; but always with the same result: the March- 
mont peerage is still awaiting an American claimant. 
George Home died, it would seem, at a comparatively 
early age and in an obscure position in Edinburgh.* 

* I owe to the courtesy of Miss Margaret Warrender, the author of 
“ Marchmont and the Humes of Polwarth ” (and a member of that 
family), the loan of a rare and interesting document, entitled:— 

“ Case on the part of Sir Hugh Hume Campbell of Marchmont, 
Baronet, in relation to the claim of Francis Douglas Hume, Esq., to 
the titles, honours and dignities of Earl of Marchmont, Viscount 
of Blasonberry, Lord Polwart of Polwart, Reidbraes and Greenlaw. 
Presented to the Lords in 1843. Printed by Spottiswoode and 
Robertson, 27, Great George Street, Westminster.” 

Sir Hugh Hume Campbell was the possessor of the Marchmont estates 
by virtue of an entail made by his great grand-uncle Hugh, the third 
and last Earl of Marchmont. He practically had the last word to say on 
the subject, for in this document, presented to the House of Lords, he 
laid before the Peers the full story of the claim made by Francis Home 
and his father to the peerage of Marchmont which had lapsed, and showed 
in abundant detail how absolutely untrustworthy was the claimant's case. 
We learn from this document that that claim had been put forward first 
on the part of Alexander Home, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, in 1794 « 
again in 1799 by the same Lieutenant Home, again in 1804 and again in 
1806 ; at this last date his papers were placed upon the table of the House 
of Lords. His third case came before the Lords in 1820, when he had 
become Captain Home, and again in 1822 . The original claimant died 
in 1823, when his son, Francis Home, renewed the claim in 1837. The 
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case camc up in iSjR. 1839, 1840, and again in 1842. It is of somc intcrest 
to note that onc of thc witncsses In thesc last dates was our George Home, 
who, had thc peerage claim been proved, would have been thc ncxt In 
succession, his brother having no family. Extracts arc given from George 
Homc’s cvidcncc. Sir Ifugh Humc Campbell is nblc very cmphatically 
to show thc enormous gaps in tlic cvidcncc brought forward by thc claim- 
ant, particularly with reference to thc possible American relations of an 
cider branch referred to clscwhcrc. In any case wc hear nothing more 
of thc claim of Francis Douglas Home and his brother George atter this 
doeument was circulatcd in 1843. 


Miss Margaret Warrcnder’s book, " Marchmont and thc Humes of 
Polwarth, by Onc of their Dcsccndants,” William Blackwood and Sons, 
1S94, is very entertaining. She telts most vividly the story of Sir Fatrick 
Humc (1641-1724), who was under scntcncc of forfeiture in 1685, when 
James II. otme to thc throne, and atter weird adventures and conccal- 
ments in thc North, fled to Holland with hi3 family. Hc retumed with 
William III., who in gratitude gave him many honours. In 1690 hc was 
made Ford Polwarth, and In 1697 Earl of Marchmont Hc was largcly 
instrumental in getting thc Act of Union between England and Scotland 
passed. Hc was succccdcd by his son, Alexander Humc, who died in 
1740, when his son, Hugh Humc, bccamc thc third Earl. Pope honours 
—and, as Boswcll says, immortaliscs—Hugh, Earl of Marchmont. in his 
grotto at Twickcnham with an inscription : 

“And ti« brljUt tUxae wit »hot throojh Uirclixsoet'i wiJ,'' 
and hc was onc of that poct’s literary cxccutors. It would be the more 
interesting if a fourth Earl of Marchmont should comc out of America, 
as the third Earl told Boswcll that hc was oncc mistaken by a shopkeeper 
for a nativc of that country. ” I presume to adel,” saya Johnson's 
biographer, ” that thc present Earl of Marchmont told mc, with great 
good humour, that thc master of a shop in London, where hc was not 
known, said to him, * I supposc, sir, you arc an American t * * Wliy to. 
sir ? ’ (said his lordship). * Because. sir' (replied thc shopkeeper), * you 
speak ncithcr English nor Scotch, but something thflercnt from both, 
whicli I condude is thc language of America/ " 

When Ikwwcll applied to him on behalf of Johnson for information 
about Pope for thc ” Lives,” hc behaved witli extreme courtesy to the 
Doetor, who had refused to sec him. That he had no small rense ot 
humour was showm by his reply to BoswcH’s suggestion that he should 
revise Johnson’s “Life of Pope.” ” So" (said lus lordship) “you would 
put me in a dangerous situation. You loiow tie knocked down Osborce, 
the bookseller." At a later date Johnsen wer.t with Boswtll to :ec Lord 
Marchmont in Curron Street and mueh enjoyed the convcrsaljon conctrn- 
ing Pope. Both his fons predeceased him, and so the peerage broerne 
extlnci at his death in 1794. although the faet tliat one c! h* *W/t«s 
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married Walter Scott, of Harden, M.P. for Roxburghsbire, gave to a 
grandson, Hugli Scott, of Harden, the Barony of Polwarth in 1835. 

The claim of Alexander Hume and his son was not sustained, because, 
not only did they fail to prove that there were no members of the elder 
branch of the Humes of Wedderbum alive, as shown in the text, but it 
was shown that they were twenty-first in degree from the first Earl, and, 
having to go back four hundred years for a common ancestor, could not 
possibly have extinguished all senior lines, although they established 
their own descent. 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN PICTURE OF 
NAPOLEON ON THE BELLEROPHON 


Bmc the Toleth Ciurrn or “Memoirs or av Aristociat” 

“Thcrc sunk the grcatcst, not the ^orst of men, 

\Yhosc spin! antithctically mi\t, 

One moment of the mightiest, and ngain 
On httlc objccts with hkc firmness fi\t; 

Extreme in all tlnngs, hadst thou been bctwixt, 

Thy thronc hadst still been tlnnc, or never l>ccn. 

For danng made thy nsc, as fall, thou scchst 
Even now to rc-assumc the imperial mien, 

And shake again the world, the thundcrcr of the scene.” 

From this to the termination of my sojoum on board 
of the Bcllcrophon thou shalt find me, kind reader, more 
scrious, as my wandering narrative must now assume 
the character of real history, where c very name is given 
plain and in full, and where the grcatcst name that 
ever filled the historie page will often be repeated. 

Having now my great objcct close in view, I shall 
rapidly pass over our previous movements, as affording 
nothing of interest. In conscqucncc of the cliange of 
captains, the ship was nearly new officcred, most of 
the old havmg followed the former captain, and the new 
having come with Captain Maitland. When Maitland 
joined the ship she was in a most confuscd and dirtv 
State ; but “ the liand of the master ” was soon dis¬ 
covered ; in a few days she was clean as a dining-room, 
and all was order and discipline. Our new first !* 
tenant, Mr. Andrew Mott, was the best officer 
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saw in charge of a quarter-deck. I often wondered 
when that man slept, ate, or dressed himself, for he 
was hardly ever missed from deck, was always fresh 
and vigorous, and his dress and appearance would, at 
any time, have done honour to the queen’s drawing- 
room. Maitland was withal rather a littie easy-going, 
and it occurred to me that, knowing his defect in this 
way, he contrived always to get a tolerable tartar of a 
first lieutenant, so that between the captain’s good 
nature and the lieutenant’s severity, which he occasion- 
ally checked and tempered when he thought the lieu¬ 
tenant was like to exceed bounds, the ship was kept in 
Capital discipline. From the Nore we proceeded to 
Spithead, and from thence to Plymouth, coming to 
anchor in Cawsand Bay, there to wait further orders, 
took in provisions and water, and got all ready for our 
final destination, the coast of France. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had made good his landing on 
the shore of his so lately relinquished empire, marched 
in more than one Roman triumph to his Capital, and 
though not one drop of biood was shed, the exploit 
stands unequalled in ancient or modern history. Our 
Government having taken its resolution to resist his 
offers of peace, the coast of France was immediately 
, lined with our cruisers, and on May 24th we bade adieu 
to the beauties of Mount Edgcumbe, to take another look 
of the tri-coloured flag, which, like the sun after an eclipse, 
had again shone out in meridian splendour. Whether 
it was the flag itself, or the recollection of the inriumer- 
able immortal exploits wherever it had waved, I can- 
nolSsay, but somehow I never saw any flag that struck 
me with such a spirit-stirring feeling. We made the 
south pbint of Belle-ile the third day after Ieaving 
Plymouth, aiid in a few days more took up our final 
cruising grounuoff Rochefort. We had a busy time of 
it. boardinsr the (Shasmarees, rowing guard in shore 
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during the night, and kceping up a strict surveillancc 
on thc movements on shorc. The tn-coloured flag 
strcamcd from " fortress, tower, and town,” and thc 
imprcgnablc battenes of Rochcfort The weather was 
dehghtful, the whole coast looked gay, and our time 
passed away without a thought bemg ^asted on thc 
mighty events that werc passmg in the empire uhosc 
coast we were surveying Bnef time was thc great 
man allowed to concentratc lus shattered force; but, 
bnef as it was, lus mighty genius was found cqual to 
the task, from the wTeck of that army that had carricd 
his victorious engles from the Pyramids of Egypt to 
thc buming pinnaclcs of Moscow, surmounted thc 
Alps, twace overrun Italy, and subjugated, or held 
in terror, every kingdom in Europc In a fcw short 
weeks hc was cnablcd agam to assume an appear- 
ancc so formidable as once more to threaten the 
destmics of Europc. The heart of the veteran leapt 
awakc at the voicc of his leader who had led lum 
to victory in fifty fights, and thc c\ile of Elba found 
himsclf once more at the head of an army wortliy 
of the greatest captain that the world ever produccd. 
Thus, not unprepared for w*ar, he asked for peace, 
wluch was indignantly rejectcd ; and, of course, he 
had nothing for it but to submit lus fatc to the chance 
of arms, whicli ended in a wanton sacnfice of the hves 
of fifty thousand of the flow er of Europe. 

The ncw*s of thc battie of Watcrloo was conveycd 
to us by a tender sent along shore from Sir Henry 
Hotham, who had his flag on board thc Superb , upon 
wluch wc lmmediatcly hoistcd the wlutc flag, the emblem 
of Bourbon Francc, at thc fore, and tho^c of thc Holy 
Alhes, at the main and mizen top>gallant mastheads, 
and stood clo^e in shorc, fired a royal ^alutc, sunk 
c ome half-dozen unfortunate littlc Cinsmareto tint 
wc Ind picked up and emptied of their cargoe=. of 
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Bordeaux claret, hove about, and stood out in triumph. 
This was done, of course, to insult the tri-coloured 
flag, which still waved in calm maj esty at Rochef ort, 
Rochelle, and the f rigat es in Aix Roads. We observed 
the telegraphs in rapid movement, and in a day or two 
we saw the white flag displayed from several of the 
steeples of Rochelle, firing was heard on shore, and it 
was evident that the Bourbon party were making a 
movement. At last, we got positive information that 
Napoleon had arri ved at Rochefort, and then our vigi- 
lance redoubled. From receiving this intelligence to 
the day of his coming on board we never left Basque 
Roads. Our boats rowed guard in shore every night, 
and the men were kept closely exercising at the guns, 
to make them expert, should an action take place, 
which was more than likely, as there were two fine 
French f rigat es, a corvette of .twenty guns, and a 
gun brig lying in Aix Roads, which would have 
been a tolerably hard match for us had Napoleon 
attempted to attack us and make his escape by force. 
It was a thousand pities but what he had tried it. Most 
certainly, had he once imagined that we were capable 
of using him the way we did, he would surely have made 
a desperate effort for personal liberty; but such a 
thought, I am convinced, never struck him. 

We had never before refused the protection of our 
shores to a fallen foe, or to anyone who claimed our 
protection. The expelled tryants of every country 
had found their way to England, and been received 
with open arms, housed, and pensioned. Men who 
had broke faith with their own subjects, and who 
would have broke faith with the surrounding nations, 
had they possessed courage sufficient to hazard the 
attempt: these, I say, had been received, housed, and 
pensioned by Britain; but it would appear that in 
this instance, this wonderful turn of the wheel that 
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brought thc master spirit of the age a humble suppli- 
cant to our shores, we wcrc to rclinquish our generous 
character, and act in concert with our trembling allies 
of the Continent, who, even in this hoUr of his deepest 
depression, quailed at his namc, and thought they never 
could bc safe, like the Romans with Hannibal, while 
he had a resting-place above ground. 

Never conceiving it possiblc that Great Britain 
could so act, in an evil hour he formed tlie resolution 
of placing himself under the protection of the Britisk 
flag; and, after two interviews between the Duke 
of Rovigo, Las Cases, and Captain Maitland, it was 
ftnally agreed that the Emperor should come on board 
the Bcllcrophon on thc moming of July 15til. 

How vivid is my rccollection of these events, now 
that nearly thc fourth part of a century has passed 
away since the scene took place; but who that pos- 
sessed the feelings of a rational being could witness it 
and lose one trace of the wonderful circumstance. My 
log-book, kept at the moment, is now lying on the table 
before me; yet I find I do not need to refer to it, even 
for dates, or thc very hours of the day when the vari- 
ous events took place, so completcly stamped is the 
whole on my memory. I think I see young Gourgaud, 
in his marshal’s uniform, moving with stately steps 
along our quarter-deck, when he came on board, on 
thc evening of the 14U1, charged with the famous letter 
of Napoleon To our Prince Regent. He was a noble 
Ambassader, and a complete spccimen of the men that 
Napoleon pitched upon to execute his daring projects. 

“ A prcy to the factions that divide my unhappy 
country, and the enmity of the principal powers of 
Europe, I have finished my political career; and I 
come (says the fallen Emperor) like Themistocles, to 
seat mysclf on the hearth of the Britisk pcoplc. I place 
mysclf under thc protection of its Prince and laws. 
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whicli I claim of your Royal Highness, as the most just, 
most brave, and most generous of my enemies.” 

Alas, alas ! poor Napolcon! the appeal was made 
to a heart more obdurate than the Persian Satrap, 
Castlereagh and his Holy Alli es had no such ideas of 
generosity. Expelled by his ungrateful country, 
Themistocles fled to his enemy, and placed himself 
on his hearth, under the protection of his household 
gods. The appeal was held sacred, and the Persian 
raised him from the supplicating posture, stretching 
forth the hånd of protection and friendship to his pro- 
strate foe. But far other feelings actuated the mean 
hearts of the encmics of Napoleon; and the maj estic 
bearer of the ever memorable letter, the outpouring of 
greatness in distress, was never allowed to put foot on 
the British shore, while the letter was given up to 
undergo the cold official routine of our organised 
macliine of diplomacy. 

The evening of the I4th was calm and delightful, 
And ocean slumbered like an unweaned child, 

as we lay at single anchor in Basque Roads, awaiting 
the great event of the morrow. All was expectation 
and excitement. The first lieutenant was engaged see- 
ing all the belaying pins get an extra polish, and that 
every rope was coiled down with more than usual care ; 
while every hush from the shore, or speck on the water, 
was listened to and watched with intense anxiety, lest 
our prey should escape us. I confess, while all this was 
going on, young and thoughtless as I was, I still believed 
the event beyond the compass of possibility. But 
three short years before, the man thus humbly craving 
our protection had the whole of Europe (with the 
exception of this little island and the barbarous wilds 
of Russia) under iron subjection, and seemed seated in 
his strength, beyond human means, at least, of shaking 
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thc mighty fabric hc had rcarcd; but that which man 
could not do thc elements cffcctcd, and thc overwhelm- 
ing snows of Russia, with onc fell swoop, annihilatcd 
thc stupendous colossus of his power. 

i I had thc middle watch, and just as I was relieved— 
about half-past four in thc moming of thc I5th, and a 
Iovcly moming it was—wc saw a man-of-war brig gct 
under way from Aix Roads, and stand out towards 
us, bearing a flag of tmcc. The wind, however, was 
biowing direct in her tceth, so that she made little of 
it; and it bccamc evident that it would be scvcral hours 
before she reached us. \Vhilc thc other midshipmen 
of thc watch slipped off to their hammocks to have a 
snooze before breakfast, I could not think of slecp, but 
s tood anxiously watch i ng thc short tacks of V Ep ervi er , 
which now “ carricd Cæsar and his fortuncs.” Alas I 
those fortunes were now all over, save thc last stage, 
and the bitter cup of misery remained alone to be drained 
to the dregs on the barren burning rock at St. Helena. 

About six in thc moming the look-out man at the 
masthead announced a large ship of war standing 
direct in for the roadstcad, which Captain Maitland, 
suspecting to be thc Superb , bearing thc flag of Admiral 
Sir Henty Hotham, he gave immediate orders to hoist 
out the bargc, and dispatched her, under thc command 
of the flrst licutcnant, to the French brig, being appre- 
hensive that if the Admiral arrived before the brig got 
out, Napolcon would deliver himsclf up to the Admiral 
instcad of us, and thus have lost us so mueh honour. 

As our bargc approached, the brig hove to, and from 
thc moment she came alongride, wc watchcd every 
motion with dcep anxicty. Like all Xapoleon’s move- 
ments, he was not slow even in this, his last free act. 
The bargc had not remained ten minutes alongride, 
before we saw thc rigdng of the brig crowded with men, 
perlons stepping dowm the side into the boat, and the 
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next moment shc shoved off and gave way for the ship; 
wliilc the waving of men’s hats in the rigging, and the 
cheering wliich we heard faintly in the distance, left 
no doubt that the éxpected guest was approaching. 
A general's guard of marines was ordered aft on the 
quarter-deck, and the boatswain stood, whistle in hånd, 
ready to do the honours of the side. The lieutenants 
stood groupcd iirst on the quarter-deck, and we more 
humble middies beliind them; while the captain, evi¬ 
dently in much anxiety, kept trudging backwards and 
forwards between the gangway and his own cabin, some- 
times peeping out at one of the quarter-deck ports, 
to see if the barge was drawing near. 

It is a sin to mix up any trifling story with so great 
an event; but a circumstance occurred so laughable 
of itself, rendered more so from the solemnity of the 
occasion, that I cannot resist mentioning it. While 
in this state of eager expectation, a young midshipman 
—one of the Bruces of Kennet, I think—walked very 
demurely up to Manning, the boatswain, who was stand- 
ing all important at the gangway, and after comically 
eyeing his squat flgure and bronzed countenance, Bruce 
gently laid hold of one of his whiskers, to which the 
boatswain good-naturedly submitted, as the youngster 
was a great favourite with him. 

"Manning/’ says he, most sentimentally, "this is 
the proudest day of your life. You are this day to do 
the honours of the side to the greatest man the world 
ever produced, or ever will produce.” 

Here the boatswain eyed him with proud delight. 

" And along with the great Napoleon, the name of 
Manning, the boatswain of the Bellerofthon, will go 
down to the latest posterity; and, as a relic of that 
great man, permit me, my dear Manning, to preserve 
a lock of your hair.” 

Here he made an infernal tug at the boatswain’s 
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immcnse whiskcr, and fairly carricd away a part of 
it, making his way through the crowd and down below 
with the speed of an arrow. The infuriated boatswain, 
fmding he had passed so rapidly from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, through the instrumcntality of this imp of 
a youngstcr, could vent his rage in no way but by 
making his glai'ed hat spin full force aftcr his tantaliser, 

with a “ G—d d-n your cyes and limbs I ” The hat, 

howevcr, feli far short of young Bruce, and the noisc 
and half burst of laughter*the trick occasioned drcw 
the attention of the captain, who, coming up with a 
“ What, what's all this ? ” the poor boatswain was glad 
to draw to his hat and resume his position. 

The barge approached and ranged alongside. The 
first lieutenant came up the side, and to Maitland’s eager 
and blunt question, " Have you got him ? ” he an- 
swered in the affirmative. After the lieutenant came 
Savary, followed by Marsh al Bertrand, who bowed and 
fcll back a pace on the gangway to await the ascent of 
their master. And now came the little gTcat man him- 
sclf, wrapped up in his grey great coat, buttoned 
to the chin, threc-cockcd hat, and Hussar boots, with* 
out any sword—I supposc as emblcmatical of his changcd 
condition. Maitland received him with every mark of 
rcspcct, as far as look and deportment could indicate; ) 
{ but he was not received with the rcspect duc to a 
Crown cd head, which was afterwards insidiously thrown 
ouT against Maitland. So far from that, the captain, 
on Xapoleon’s addressing him, onlv moved his hat, as 
to a general officer, and remained covcrcd while the 
Empcror spoke to him. His expressions were brief— 

I beliove only reiterating what hc had stated the day 
previous in his letter to the Princc Regent: “ Tliat he 
placcd himself under the protcction of the British 
nation, and under that of the British commander as 
the representative of his sovcrcign.” The captain again 
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moved his hat, and turned to conduct the Emperor to 
the cabin. As he passed through the officers assembled 
on the quarter-deck, he repeatedly bowed slightly to 
us and smiled. What an ineffable beauty there was 
in that smile. His teeth were finely set, and as white 
as ivory, and his mouth had a charm about it that 
I have never seen in any other human countenance. I 
marked his fine robust figure as he followed Captain 
Maitland into the cabin; and, boy as I was, I said to 
myself, “ Now have I a tale for futurity.” But that 
tale I have never told. Everyone that could scribble 
the name Napoleon has been dabbling at him, 

Enough to rouse the dead man into life, 

And warm with red resentment the wan cheek. 

No one who has lifted the pen has done anything Hke 
justice to the French Emperor save Bourrienne, and 
even he is often carried away by prejudice and envy. 
Wherever the Emperor is mixed up with the empire, 
wherever Napoleon and the glory of the French go hånd 
in hånd, }mu find Bourrienne give him his full share of 
merit; but in all their private transactions, wherever 
the two old school companions come only in con- 
tact, the prejudice and mean spirit of envy is present; 
in the one case he has him exalted to a demigod, and 
in the other everything that is sordid and debased. 
But it is very easy to discover the grand cause of 
Bourrienne’s heart-burnings against his “ old schoolfellow 
of Brienne,” as he familiarly terms him. Napoleon, 
though madly fond of power, was in no way infeeted 
with the lust of gold—nay, quite the reverse, and he 
would in no shape palliate pilfering on the part of his 
funetionaries. Now, it happened that his old school¬ 
fellow and worthy secretary was troubled with a small 
itching for the pecunia, which sometimes overran dis- 
cretion, and exceeded the bounds prescribed by the 
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cconoinical Napolcon; and in one or hvo instanccs wc 
find, by his own confession, though under the head of 
complaint, that hc is very unccremoniously stripped 
of liis ill-gottcn gains by his lynx-cyed schoolmate 
of Bricnne, which, no doubt, was very ungratcful of 
Napolcon, and using the provident secretary very ill. 
In faet, Napolcon had a knack of drawing out the 
finances of his servants, and when they least suspcctcd 
it hc was making himsclf aequainted not only with their 
ways and mcans, but how they came by them ; and 
whenever hc found they had been pilfering from the 
State, he causcd tlicm to disgorgc, despotically enough, 
I grant you, but no doubt the rascals well deserved it. 
Sir Walter Scott, too, took up the pen ; and, really, from 
him I expectcd something good; but it proved a 
complete failure, and had his friend John Ballantync 
been then alive, I am afraid the pondcrous and laboured 
volumes would have been laid on the shclf along with 
the rest of Rigdumfunnidos’s immense quire-stock, about 
which Lockhart tclls us so mueh, and talks so often, 
thal one begins to wonder where the devil Johnny and 
Sir Walter feil in with such an infcmal quire-stock, 
which they contrivcd at last to let fali on Constable’s 
devoted head, and almost smothered poor Crafty in its 
ruins. Ncvcr mind, wc shall see by-and-by, when Lock- 
hart’s fifth volume comcs out, that Crafty contrivcd 
to tum the tables upon them, and in return stripped 
poor Sir Walter of the profits of his life’s labour. 

Sir Walter has ratten many a fine tale, no doubt, 
that will ccrtainly give his name to posteritv—mueh 
betler, I am afraid, than Lockhart’s life of him, which 
has divested the man of the halo his immortal works 
had thrown around him; and exposed him naked, 
with all his weaknesses, prejudices, and vulgarities 
laid open. Sir Walter Scott had too mueh of the 
old school about him, and too mueh of the politidam 
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I mean that petty policy, a fear of offending the powers 
that be, “ a sort of gentleman/’ to use his own words, 
put into the mouth of Bailie M/Wheeble, “ for which 
. he had a particular respect,” to do justice to the 
character of Napoleon. The proper historian of that 
wonderful man is probably still unborn—the ashes 
upon which he trod are not yet cold; the present 
generation, liberal as it is, must pass away. By those 
who followed him and his admirers, he is upheld as a 
demigod, and by those who suffered from him he is 
painted as a monster, red with the biood of nations 
and capable of every species of cruelty. Therefore, 
all the present generation must pass away, and dis- 
passionate posterity decide his true character. Of 
one thing there can be no doubt: that the tremendous 
stir he made in the world roused up the astonished 
nations from their State of dormancy, and gave an im- 
petus to the minds of men that is still actuating the 
kingdoms of Europe, and carrying them forward in 
their career of freedom and intelligence. He showed us 
what one little human creature like ourselves could 
accomplish in a spån so short. The fire of his intellect 
communicated like electricity to all around him, and 
while under its influence men performed actions quite 
- beyond themselves. But I have made a long, and, 1 
am afraid, a stupid digression, for which I crave thy 
pardon, most indulgent reader, and by way of reviving 
thee and making my peace, thou shalt have in mimic 
show the Court of the Tuileries in the days of Le Grand 
Empereur. 

We were engaged during the forenoon of the I5th 
bringing on board the suite and luggage of the Emperor 
from L’Epervier brig. About ten o’clock Napoleon 
appeared on deck, “ surrounded by his faithful few ” 
—few now, indeed, to him that had been accustomed 
to be surrounded by half a million ready. to lay down 
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their h\cs at his nod—in thc dress now Enown to all 
thc world , but he had cxchangcd his long boots for 
silk stockings, shocs, and gold buckles, which displaved 
his model of a lirnb to great perfcction The sun shone 
as bright on the fallen Emperor as it did on thc glonous 
morning of Austerhtz The fine figurc of Lady Bert¬ 
rand, \vith her charming childrcn, adorned our quarter- 
dcck A great many officers in nch uniforms camc 
off with Napolcon, who did not c\cntually follow him 
to St Helena Thcse were all grouped about this fine 
morning, making the deck of the old ship (which was 
serubbed and washed to the bones) look as gay as a 
drauing-rooin on a le\ee day Maitland, quitc in his 
element, kept jogging about with his slight stoop and 
Scotch burr, sometimes aetmg the gallant to Lady 
Bertrand, and then, all attention, hstemng to and 
answcnng the many qucstions put to hun by the 
Emperor Hc expressed a vish to go through the slup 
The captain took thc lead, thc Emperor followed, and 
lus httie cortégc of marshals in full uniform brought 
up the rear Miithnd spokc French tolerably well, 
which sa\cd the trouble of an interpreter, and cnabled 
hun to cany on a con\er^ation with Napolcon uithout 
stop or intcmiption Hc made the round of both 
decks, comphmentcd Maithnd on the excellent ordcr 
of thc ship (which was no flattery, for she was in Capital 
fjghtmg condttion), asked qucstions of any of the men 
who camc in his way, and a >oung midd> who, bo)- 
hke, Ind got before the Emperor and was gazmg up 
in lus face, he honoured wath a tap on thc head and a 
pinch of the car, and, smihng, put lum aside, which 
the \oungster dcclarcd w*as thc highest honour hc had 
c\cr recei\ed in lus life—viz to ha\c his cars pmch'xl 
bv the great Napolcon 1 Keturmng to the quarter- 
dcck, he expreseed a wadi to <peak to thc boatswam, to 
pit ^ome quc 5 tion> to him relatne to his dui\, there 
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being a considerable difference in the responsibility 
of that officer in the French service, I understand, from 
that on board our ships. The boatswain was sent for, 
and, upon Maitland telling him the Emperor wished to 
speak to him, the boatswain shuffied up to Napoleon, 
and pulling off his narro w-brimmed glazed ser aper, 
made a duck with his head, accompanied by a scrape 
of the right foot. “ I hope,” says he, “ I see your 
honour well.” Napoleon, who did not understand as 
mueh English, asked Captain Maitland what he said, 
which I have no doubt the Captain translated faithfully, 
for he was blunt enough in his own way. The Emperor 
smiled, and proceeded to put his questions to the boat¬ 
swain through the medium of the captain, and as 
Napoleon seemed quite well pleased when he dismissed 
him, I have no doubt the rough old fellow had answered 
mueh to the purpose, for although he did not under¬ 
stand court manners, he perfeetly understood his duty. 

About twelve the Superb entered the roadstead, and 
the moment she came to an anchor, Admiral Hotham 
came on board, and was introduced to the Emperor on , 
the quarter-deck. Sir Henry immediately uncovered, 
and remained so while he was on board. This was, 
the signal for that which I believe every one of us 
desired. The captain followed the example of the 
Admiral, and in future everyone uncovered while 
the Emperor was on deck, thus treating him with the 
respect due to a crowned head. A crowned head, did 
I say ? Although I have the highest respect for crowns, 
be they of gold or silver, there is many a crowned head 
—or head that has worn a crown, it’s all one—that 
deserves no such mark of respect. But when Admiral 
Hotham and the officers of the Bellerophon uncovered 
in the ^presence of Napoleon, they treated him with 
the respect due to the man himself, to his innate great- 
ness, which .did not lie in the crown of France, or the 
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iron cro\vn of Italy, but thc actual superiority of the 
man to thc rest of his species. 

I repeatedly observed Napoleon, with his kcen, calm, 
meditative grey eyc, watching every movement, augur* 
ing therefrom, I suppose, what might bo his future 
fatc. He was evidently plcascd with thc deportment 
of Hotham and Maitland ; looked quite at case, and 
as complctcly at home as if he had been going on a 
plcasurc trip on board of one of his own imperial yachts. 
More so, I suppose, for when he was in reality an cm- 
peror, and had yachts at his command, had he shown 
face outside of one of his harbours, it was ten chances 
to one that one of our eruisers would have had him 
nipt up beforc he was an hour at sea. Ah, well, wc got 
him at last, so it would have been mueh thc same 
thing. 

The first day passed away most delightfully. The 
captain siung his cot in the ward-room, and relin- 
quished his cabin to the Emperor, hcnceforth bccoming 
only his guest. This was noble and generous; and 
nothing farther nced be mentioned of Maitland, to show 
that he had an excellent heart. 

Sofas of flags were erected on thc quarter-deck 
for the benefit of Ladies Bertrand and Montholon, and 
thc ports nettinged, to prevent the children from fall- 
ing overboard. The first lieutenant, withal not a man 
of the melting mood, seemed to breathe the air of a 
court, at least the air of the court of Napolcon, for 
his was a court of warriors, and nothing remained 
undonc that could soothe the feelings of the illus- 
trious fugitives. By illustrious, I do not menn 
their rank, I mean their great deeds, which alone 
render men illustrious, and theirs had fllled the 
whole earth with their farne. Kext moming, thc 
Emperor, accompanied by Captain Maitland, vant 
on board the Sstferb to breakfast with Sir Henry 
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Hotham, according to the invitation of the previ- 
ous day. Before the Emperor left the ship, the 
whole body of our marines were drawn up on the 
quarter-deck, to receive him with all due honour as he 
came out of the cabin. As he passed the marines and 
returned their military salute of arms,- ever fond of 
warlike display, he suddenly stopped, his eye bright- 
ened, and, Crossing the deck, he minutely examined 
the arms and accoutrements of the marines—and a fine 
body of men they were—requested the captain of 
marines (Marshall) to put the men through one or two 
movements, and when they had performed these he 
pointed to him to bring tb em to the charge. In our 
army the front rank only charges; but, I believe, in 
the French the second rank keeps pocking over the 
shoulders of the first, as likely to kill their own men as 
the enemy. Napoleon put aside the bayonet of one of 
our front rank men, and taking hold of the musket of 
the second rank man, made a sign to him to point his 
musket between the two front rank men, asking Cap¬ 
tain Marshall, at the same time, if he did not think that 
mode of charge preferable to ours, to which the captain 
replied that it might be so, but it was generally allowed 
that our mode of charge had been very effectual. Here 
the Emperor took a most conscious look at the cap¬ 
tain of marines, as much as to say, “ I know that to 
my cost ” ; and, smiling, turned round to Bertrand, 
to whom he observed how much might be done with 
two hundred thousand such fine fellows as these. Aye, 
and so you well might say, my most redoubtable 
Emperor, for, give you two hundred thousand such 
fine fellows as these, and land you once more at Roche- 
fort, and I shall be sworn for it that in three short 
weeks you have Wellington and the Holy Allies flying 
before you in every direction, and in ten days more 
you have the imperial headquarters at Schonbrunm 
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and in quict possession of your tame Maria Louisa and 
that bclovcd boy over which tliy imagination so fondly 
dotcd. But it could not be. And let me go on with 
my harc-brained narrativc. The moment our barge 
left the sliip, the Supcrb's yards were manned with 
the pick of her ship's company, dressed in their blue 
jackcts and whitc duck trousers, and her complemcnt 
of marines drawn up on the quarter-dcck, to rcccive 
the wondcrful strangcr. His reception from the 
Admiral was everything that he could wish, and he 
remained ncarly two hours on board of the Superb. 
While our barge was lying alongside the Superb , wait- 
ing for the Emperor and Captain Maitland, a con- 
versation took placc between some of the Superb's 
men and our boat’s crcw, in which the former insisted 
that they, and not us, were to have the honour of carry- 
ing Napoleon to England; while our men stood 
stoutly out for their prerogative, as being the first 
who reccivcd him on board. “ No, no,” says one of j 
the Supcrb's, " depend upon it the Admiral will take 1 
Boney home himself, and not allow you to have any- 
thing more to do with him.” ” Will he, by G—d ? ” 
answers one of the Bcllerophon's. ” Bcfore we suffer 
that, my boy, wc shall give you (en rounds and secure 
first.” ” Ten rounds and secure ” had become a by* 
word in the ship, as for some wecks previous to 
Xapolcon’s coming on board, we had been kept close 
at quarters cxercising the guns; and to go through 
the motions of ** ten rounds and secure ” had been the 
cornmon spell at quarters, so that our man thought 
we would tiy* the efTect of our ten rounds upon the 
Superb sooner than quit Boney; and so mueh alarm ed 
was our ship’s company that this would really be 
attempted, that they camc aft in a body to Captain v 
Maitland to State their intention of resisting by force 
any attempt of Admiral Hotham to detain the person 
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of Napoleon; and were only satisfied when Maitland 
assured them that no such thing was intended. 

It is not my intention to mark our course homeward, 
as I would a ship’s log-book, as that has been done 
already some score of times. I only want to draw 
the reader’s attention to some striking points of 
Napoleon’s character and habits, and the calm maj esty 
■of his deportment through this most trying and truly 
tragic scene. I think in saying “ tragic ” I do not 
use an expression too strong. Castlereagh did not 
certainly imbrue his hånds in the biood of Napoleon; 
but, beyond all question, the plot for his destruction 
was concerted between our Minister and the Allies, 
oven before his voluntary surrender, destined to com- 
mence on the deck of the Bellerophon and to end on the 
scorching peak of St. Helena. 

The Emperor returned from the Superb about two 
p.m., when we immediately weighed and made all 
■sail for England. I remarked little more of him that 
day; but on the morning of the xyth he was early on 
the quarter-deck, putting questions in'broken English, 
almost unintelligible, to all who crossed his path. The 
moment Maitland was informed that the Emperor had 
left the cabin he made his appearance on deck, and 
was gr eet ed by Napoleon with the most marked 
respect. 

The Emperor seemed to entertain an idea that the 
Americans were bigger men than us, for whenever he 
saw any very stout man he asked him if he was an 
American. I happened to be blessed with a tolerable 
length of limb, and as I was passing the lee-side of the 
quarter-deck, along with a big, raw-boned Irishman, a 
brother-in-law of Captain Maitland’s, Napoleon stepped 
•over to us, putting his usual question, “ How long 
have been in service ? Of what country ? ”; and, 
without allowing any time for reply, he turned round 
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and asked Maitland if we uere Amcricans. Nothing 
seemed so mueh to surprise him as the slovvncss of 
promotion in our service, and that men from before 
the mast, or soldiers from the ranks,uere rarcly pro- 
moted, bc their services uhat they might. With the 
Frcncli army it uas totally different The most of 
Napolcon’s officers had been pnvate soldiers, and owed 
their promotion entirely to their own ment and bravery. 
In his army, as well as m every other department of 
the State, the door uas open to the humblest mdi- 
vidual, and promotion ccrtam if the person possessed 
integrity and courage With us it had been notoriously 
the reverse, and through the uholc coursc of the war 
uc had but a very few instanccs of promotion from the 
ranks, and feuer, if possible, from before the mast 
I shall never forget that moming uc made Ushant. 

I had comc on deck at four m the moming to take the 
moming watch, and the washmg of decks had just 1 
begun, uhen, to my astomshment, I sau the Emperor 
comc out of the cabin at that carly hour, and make for 
the poop-laddcr Had I knoun uhat human misery 
is as well as I do nou, uhen I have myself cxpencnccd 
the most crucl mjusticc and pcrsccution on a lesser 
c cale, the restlessncss of Xapoleon, or his bemg unable 
to close an c>e, uould have m no uay surpnsed mc 
If a petty care can break our slcep, uhat must have 
been his fcclmg uho had lost the faircst empire on the 
face of the globe; nav, uho had lo^t a uorid > From 
the uetness of the deeLs he uas m dangcr of falling at 
every step, and I immediatcly stepped up to him, hat 
in Innd, and tcndcred lum my arm, which he hid hold 
of at once, snulinq, and pointmq to the jxrøp, sawng in 
brolen Enqh'.h, “The poop, the poop" He aseended 
the poop-hdder, leaninq on my orm, and lnung gumd 
tb«* ihch he qmtted his hold and mounted upon a pun- 
*hd', noddim* and <mdmq tlnr*** for my attention. 
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j and pointing to the land he said, “ Ushant—Cape 
| Ushant.” I replied, " Yes, sire,” and withdrew. He 
: then took out a pocket-glass and applied it to his eye, 
i looking eagerly at the land. In this position he re- 
. mained from five in the morning to nearly mid-day, 

- without paying any attention to what was passing 
around him, or speaking to one of his suite, who had 
’ been standing behind him for several hours. 

No wonder he thus gazed. It was the last look of 
the land of his glory, and I am convinced he felt it 
such. What must have been his feelings in those few 
hours, how painful the retrospect, and how awful the 
look forward! Tliere still lay before him that land 
which he had made so famous, where his proud name 
had risen until it “ o'ershadowed the earth with his farne.” 
There had he been worshipped almost as a god, and 
bowed to by every servile knee, that now, in the hour 
of bitter adversity, had basely deserted and betrayed 
him. Never man was read such a lesson as must have 
passed before him in that brief space, unless, really, 
that the greatness of the change, the suddenness of 
the fali had benumbed all feeling, and left him only 
a mass of contending passions which combated and 
stilled each other by the very violence of their work- 
ing. But this was not the case with Napoleon. His 
emotion was visible. He hung upon the land until it 
looked only a speck in the distance; and then, turn- 
ing, stepped from the gunslide into the arms of his 
faithful Bertrand, who stood ready to receive his fallen 
i master. He uttered not a word as he tottered down 
the poop-ladder; his head hung heavily forward, so 
as to render his countenance scarcely visible, and in 
this way he was conducted to his cabin. 

It occurred to me at the time, and I have since a 
thousand times reflected, how similar were the situa¬ 
tions of our beautiful and unfortunate Queen Mary 
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and thc grcat Napolcon on quitting France. She, 
too, had her mclancholy forebodings, and she Icft the 
land of her love bchind. Woman-like, she carricd her 
feelings farther than Napolcon, “ for,” says Robertson, 
“she had lier couch spread upon the deck, to keep 
her cyc to thc last moment fixed upon the reccding 
land; and when it began to grow but a thing of 
memory, she exelaimed, ‘ Fare thcc well — fare thee 
well, sweet France, I shall never sce thee more ! ' “ 
And such, no doubt, were thc thoughts, if not the 
words, of Napolcon. “ Ambitious lifc and labours,” 
his thronc, his empire, his soldiers, all on which his 
ambition had been fed until it knew no bounds—all 
was gonc—his wife, his child ; and she, the more worthy 
partner of his bed, the wife of his youth and countcr- 
part of himsclf— where was she ?—where the fascinat- 
ing Josephine ? Well pressed with a load of monu¬ 
mental clay before that fatal day which saw her beloved 
lord redueed to his present dreadful extremity. 

Queen Mary camc among a nation of fan a ti es, 
and, after a fcw brief years of misery, she fled from her 
eruel oppressors to scck refuge in the arms of her cousin 
and sister Queen, iastcad of which she found onlv a 
prison, years of confmemcnt and insult, and an igno- 
muuous dcath; and Napolcon, iosfead of rccciviog thai 
protection which it would have been the proudest page 
of our histon* to record, found a barren rock, a vertical 
sun, a tyrant of a go vemor, and a grave at Longwood. 

Wc bad fine weather during thc fcw days wc were 
at sca heforc wc made thc English coast, and, seemingly 
^ regardless of the futurc, the daily tum-out on thc* 
" quarter-dcck was quitc gav and reviving. Napolcon 
ofu*n condescendod to join the circle, when thc fine 
childmi of ha dy Bertrand Were sure to find their way 
to the Fmperoris fide, and, by touching his hånd or 
taking hold of the skirts of hib coat, endeavoured to 
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attract his attention, looking imploringly up to him to 
be honoured with a smile or a tap on the head. This 
was never denied the tiny supplicants. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed. 

These are the moments that display a man's real 
character a thousand times better than one can pos- 
sibly judge from his public actions, to which he is often 
forced against his own inclination from the mere 
emergency of circumstances. 

Napoleon’s habits, as all the world knows, were 
extremely temperate. Seldom more than half an 
hour passed from the time of his going to dinner until 
he was again on the quarter-deck. He wore his hat 
always but when at meals, and even then he sat down 
to table with it on, when it was removed by his valet, 
and handed to him again before he rose. 

We were always sure of a sight of the Emperor and 
the chief part of his suite immediately after dinner, 
when he generally remained on deck for about half an 
hour. Lady Bertrand, Captain Maitland, Bertrand, 
Savary, L’Allemande, Las Cases, and his aide-de-camp 
Montholon, formed the principal figures of the group 
ranged round the Emperor, while us young gentlemen 
took up our station on the poop to feast our eyes with a 
sight of the great man whose name had been sounded 
in our ears since we drew our first breath, and become, 
like a second nature to us, a name of fear. He gener¬ 
ally kept his gold snuff-box in his hånd while in con- 
versation in these family groups, taking a pinch quite 
in a homely way; but I never saw him offer it to 
anyone else, neither did I ever observe him use it while 
walking the deck by himself or when in earnest con- 
versation with any of his suite individually. 

Notwithstånding that we have him invariably drawn 
and busted with his arms folded across his breast, I 
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ncver saw him in that attitude but once during the 
wholc three weeks wc liad him on board. The likenesses 
wc have of him, however, as well as the blists, are true 
to tlic life. His more common posture was his right 
band stuck into the breast of his waisteoat, or thrust 
in to liis brccchcs pockct, wliile hc held the snuff-box 
in the other. But these are trifling matters, only worth 
rccording of onc man in a thousand ycars; and 
Nnpolcon being the most remarkable man of the last 
four thousand, being thus particular in such triflcs may 
bc pardoned. 

Amongst other plans for killing the time and 
lightening the tedium of a sca passage to the rcfugecs, 
wc bethought us of getting up a play. This was 
managed by onc of the licutenants of marines, a fellow * 
of great taste, and some one or two of the midship- 
men who pretended to skill in the Shakespearian art. 
What the picce was I do not rccollcct; but when it 
was announced to the Emperor by Captain Maitland, 
and the immortal honour of his imperial prcscncc 
begged for a fcw minutes, hc laughed very hcarlilv, 
conscntcd instantlv, and tuming to Lady Bertrand, 
told her that she must stand his interpreter. The 
stage was fitted up between decks, more, I am afraid, 
in sYrip-shape than tYicatrical stylc; and, sure cnougYi, 
Najxdcon and his wholc suite attended. Hc was mueh 
nmused with thosc wlio took the female parts, which, 
by the way, was the most smooth-chinned of our young 
gentlemen, remarking that they were rather a littlc 
Dutch built for fmc ladies ; and, after good-naturcdly 
sitting for nearly twenty minutes, he rose, smiled to 
the actors, and retired. I mention these circumstances, 
by way of showing the last glimp^cs of sunshinc that 
en li ven cd the cxilc’s closing scene. 

On the 23rd wc made the land, and on the 2.«th, 
at fcvca ji.ni., wc camc to nn anchor in Torbay, when 
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the lirst lieutenant was immediately put on shore, \vith 
orders to procced by land to Plymouth, with dispatches 
for Lord Keith, at that time admiral on the Plymouth 
station. 

I happened to be midshipman of the boat which 
conveyed the lirst lieutenant on shore; and no sooner 
had we got clear of him than I was taken prisoner by 
some twenty young ladies, marched oh to a fine house 
in the little town, regaled with tea and clouted cream, 
and bored with live thousand questions about Napoleon, 
the ridiculousness of which I have often laughed at 
since: What was he like ? Was he really a man ? 
Were his hånds and clothes all over biood when he 
came on board ? Was it true that he had killed three 
horses in riding from Waterloo to the Bellerophon ? 
Were we not all frightened of him ? Was his voice like 
thunder ? Could I possibly get them a sight of the 
monster, just that they might be able to say they had 
seen him ? etc. etc. I assured those inquisitive 
nj’mphs that the reports they had heard were all non- 
sense; that the Emperor was not only a man, but a 
very handsome man, too; young withal; had no more 
biood upon his hånds or clothes than was now upon 
their pure white dresses ; that if by chance they got a 
look of him at the gangway they would fail in love with 
him directly ; that, so far from his hånds being red 
w jth biood, they were as small,.white, and soft as their 
own charming fingers; and his voice, instead of re- 
sembling thunder, was as sweet and musical as their 
own. This account of the Emperor’s beauty perfectly 
astonished the recluses of Torbay. Some misbelieved 
altogether, while the curiosity of others was excited 
beyond all bounds. A general proposition was now 
made that I should bundle them, like live cattle, jnto 
my little cutter, and take them all on board to gratify 
their curiosity at once. This was quite contrary to 
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ordcre Not a c oul uas alloucd to comc on board thc 
‘dup, and I Ind to plcad a thousand cxcuscs for my 
want of gal! an try' m not complying uith thc \ery 
intural wish of mv \oung compamons As far as I \vas 
conccmcd, rcsistancc was \ain I uas agam seizcd, 
liumcd doun to thc boat, and had thc plcasurc of sce- 
mg it filled to crarnming uath thc charmere of Torbay. 
This u as a dcvil of a mcss I nnght as u cll ha\ c gonc 
into thc mouth of a cannon as ha\c camcd such a 
cargo alongsidc thc slup—thc thmg uas impossiblc 
So I had notlung for it but to call aside thc boat's crcw 
and uhtspcr to thcm to usc gentic violence uath my 
joung boarders and set thcm down on shorc This uas 
glonous fun to Jack To work they feli, and m thc 

midst of scrcams, laughter, and a feu “ D-n my 

c\es, ma’am, don’t kick so hard! ” on thc part of thc 
Bellcrophons, ue had our nymphs safely deposited on 
terra firma and were ofl in a tnce, enjoying thc general 
discomfiturc of thc poor ladies, uho were equally 
hughed at by thc loohere-on on shorc But let mc gct 
into thc tluck of it Wc left Torbay on thc c 6 th July, 
at four a m , and at four in thc evening camc to an 
anchor m Plymouth Sound, just watlun thc brcakwatcr, 
Iben only bcginning to show its head abo\c water at 
lou tide It hos since, I am told, been made a splendid 
affatr; but then it only afforded footing for a feu* 
gazers from thc shorc, uho perched themselves* upon it 
to watch thc cabin Windows of thc BellcropJ.on in hopes 
of gct ting a glinse of thc Emperor 

\\ hen thc firet heutenant retumed from Admiral 
Keith, hc brought a letter from lus lordship to Napoleon, 
rttummg hun his wamitet thanks for tlie humamty 
ilt had <houn to a fnend of his lorddnp’s uho had 
been uxumded at Waterloo Tlie circuimtincc, I a c ccr- 
tnu from ont of the Kmperor’s *uitt, was as follows : 
Napoleon, in some of iu* iro\c*ncnl 5 along tli<* 
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• had observed a young British officer lying on the ground 
severely wounded, and likely to be crushed to death 
by the cavalry, upon which he ordered him to be 
carried to the rear and duly attended to by liis own 
medical staff. The young man’s life was thus saved. 
I he battie was lost; and, while the chief actor in the 
scene was coming a captive to the British shores, the 
account of this humane action had been conveyed 
before him by a letter from the grateful young man to 
his relation, Lord Keith, whose prisoner Napoleon now 
was. Such an act as this, even in the plenitude of his 
power, when victory and his name seemed inseparable, 
would have redounded more to his praise than a battie 
won ; but when one thinks of him exercising such acts 
of humanity at a moment when his whole soul, great as it 
was, must have been absorbed in the death-struggle 
he was then in the midst of, where empire, name, farne, 
life, and liberty hung on the slightest turn of the 
balance, I sa}f that no l anguage can. expres s the grea t- 
ness and ~iiitrmsic humanity of that maifs character, 
wlhelr Wuld^bnly" be roughened into cruelty from the 

i dreadf ulemergency of the circumstances in which he 

was'of ten 'placedr . 

’~Ahdlnhgs'as yet seemed favourable to the great sup- 
plicant. On board of the B eller ophon he was still 
treated as an emperor, and every countenance bespoke 
sympathy and veneration. The port-admiral had flat- 
tered him by this letter of thanks for an action which, 
in all likelihood, he never thought of a moment after 
it had happened; and, if we could judge from the 
enormous rush that was made from every part of the 
country to Plymouth Sound to get a single glance of 
the hero of Marengo and Lodi Bridge, he must have 
conceived that he was as much admired by the English 
as by his own beloved French. The Sound was liter- 
ally covered with boats ; the weather was delightful; 
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the Indies look«! as gay as butterflies; bands of music 
in pcveral of the boats played favouritc Frcnch airs, 
to attract, if pos<ublc, the Emperor’s attention, that 
they might get a sight of him, which, when effeeted, 
they vvent off, blcssing themselves that they had been 
so fortunatc. 

All this did not escape the eagle eyc of Napolcon, 
and hc showed no disinelination to gratify the eager 
spectators, b) f frequently appearing at the gangway, 
examining the crowd with liis pockct-glass; and fre¬ 
quently, as a pretty face gazed at him with bcwitching 
curiosity, hc showed his fine whitc teeth, lifted the little 
thrcc-cocked hat nearl)' off his broad and commanding j 
forchcad—for hc never wholly tmeovered—bowed, and 
smiled with evident satisfaction. During the fcw days 
wc lay in Plymouth Sound some ver)' disagrccable cir- 
cumstanccs, and even some accidcnts, occurrcd, in con* 
scqucncc of a parcel of heavy boats from the dock- 
yard having been sent off to row guard round the slup, 
to keep ofT the spectators. This du ty was perform ed 
with great rudeness, and when the rush of boats took 
placc, when Napolcon appeared at the gangway, coinmg 
in violent contact with thosc heavy dockyard boats, 
whicli kept rowing at full speed round the slup, the 
scrcams of the ladies and the oaths of the men seemed 
to give Napolcon great annoyancc. Wc werc hånd- 
som elv guard ed, too, for no sooner liad wc comc to an 
anchor in the Sound than three or four seventy-fours 
and frigates werc ordered to take up their position on 
our bows and quarters, with the charitable intention, I 
suppcKe, bad any rumpus occurrcd, such as Xnpolcon 
taking unto him^elf wings, and flying to the titter* 
most parts of the sea, or by the use of the diving-bell 
getting back ngain lo France, oranv other such probahle 
m oveni c rit, of sending our good old ship, *' with all 
tint «die did inhent/* to the bottom of the Sound, 
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merely by way of waming us not to draw up with such 
high and bad company in time to come. 

The signal for thc Einperor’s being on deck was the 
officers uncovering. No sooner was this ceremony 
noticcd, than the rush from without took place, and the 
scrcaming and swearing commenced, which was very 
considerably hcightencd upon one occasion by a plan 
of some of our wise-headed young gentlemen. Being in 
want of amusemcnt, they bethought them of priming 
the fire-enginc, which happened to be standing on the 
poop, and after clapping a relay of hånds ready to ply 
it to advantage, we uncovered and waited the ap¬ 
proach of the boats. No sooner were they within 
rcach than off went the waterspout, which fell “ alike 
on the just and the unjust,” for both the dockyard men 
and the spectators who came within its compass got a 
good ducking. This prank created an infernal confu- 
sion, and our trick having been twigged by the first 
lieutenant, the chief actors in this notable exploit were 
ordered up to the masthead to enjoy their frolic for a 
few hours, which evidently much gratified the un- 
fortunate sufferers from the effects of the operation. 

We had double sentries at every post, and every 
possible precaution was used, even to foolishness, to 
prevent the exile’s escape, which he was not seeking. 
The storm was evidently gathering, and as the time 
drew near when the resolution of the Government might 
be expected, the greatest anxiety began to manifest 
itself among the refugees. At length the fatal news 
arrived; the determination of the Government was ofhci- 
' ally communicated to Napoleon, and all was gloom 
and misery. From that hour to the day of his leaving 
the ship Napoleon never again appeared on deck, and 
the broken expressions and despairing looks of the 
members of his suite but too well bespoke the feelings 
of their doomed master. 
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Mai ti.ind sccmed to fccl his situation a very dis- 
ngrceablc onc. Hc saw tliat his own conduct was not 
approved of by the narrow-minded Government. Hc 
had rcccivcd strict orders only to treat Xapolcon with 
the respect duc to a general officer, and in future he 
was simply to be styled General Buonapartc. How 
ridiculous and contcmptiblc was this conduct in our 
Ministry! Wc had cxchangcd prisoners witli him rc- 
pcatcdly as Emperor of Francc, and wc had made 
peacc with him as First Consul of the French Rcpublic ; 
but Castlcrcagh took his cuc from the Holy Alli es, who 
gnidged him a mouthful of air, far less the title of 
Emperor, who but a fcw years before would have 
styled him Jove, bowed the trcmbling kncc, and wor- 
shipped him as a god had he chose to command them. 
I never think of the proceedings whicli I then wit- 
nessed without feeling iny biood boil up with indigna¬ 
tion, and my face blush crimson for my degraded 
country. Wc had not been slow to mcet him in the 
zenith of his power; the force of our arm had struck 
him to the carth; therc were hearts and hånds in 
England ready to do the same again, if hc had been 
mad enough to make another atteinpt. Then why 
display such a mean fear of him ? for our very cruelty 
bespoke our terror. Why refuse him that refuge that 
had never before been denied to the mcancst suppli- 
cant ? Well indced might hc sa}* “ that England was 
for ever degraded in the hospitalitv of the BeUerophon 
But I hasten to the final catastrophc after mention- 
ing another circumstance, to show how closcly we were 
watched. 

Maitland, Jenowing hov/ he stood with '* the powers 
that be," was determined not to commit him*>df by 
nrcepting of any present of valne from Napolcon, as 
he knew it would be direetly made a handle of to injure 
his character as a Britidi officer. He, therefore, I 
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believe, refused to accept of a gold snuff-box tendered 
him the Emperor as a mark of his esteem; but he 
did not refuse the offer of a few dozens of French wine 
as a present to Mrs. Maitland, who had been personally 
introduced to Napoleon, as far as introduction was 
possible—that is, she had been permitted to come 
within a foot or two of the ship, and Napoleon most 
condescendingly stepped to the gangway, smiled, and 
bowed to her. Mrs. Maitland was a charming little 
woman in those daj^s—alas ! we are all getting old 
now,—a daughter of green Erin ; and Napoleon seemed 
greatly pleased with her appearance, hence the offer 
of this trifling present as a token of respect. The 
captain took it on shore in the gig, and no sooner had 
she struck the beach than the Custom-house officers 
jumped on board, and made a seizure of it, hauled 
the boat up upon the beach, and clapped his Majesty’s 
broad arrow upon her—that fatal mark indicative of 
being in “ the hånds of the Philistines ” of the Revenue. 

I shall never forget Maitland’s countenance when he 
came on board after this ridiculous and provoking 
affair. Being deprived of his own boat by “ the land¬ 
sflades,’’ he was obliged to liire a shore boat to bring 
off himself and his boat’s crew, and she was neaxly along- 
side before the first lieutenant discovered that there 
was a naval officer in her, and on taking a look with 
his glass, he exclaimed, ff Good God! there is the 
captain coming off in a shore boat.” The side was 
manned, and when Maitland stepped on board, he 
turned to Mott with a most rueful countenance, re- 
j marking : “ They have seized the wine.” This was 

; petty work, and, to make the thing more provoking, 
they had poor Maitland stuck up next day in the Ply- 
mouthian journals as having been detected in the^ act 
of conveying wine and other presents on shore, received 
from Napoleon. What was the fate of the wine I do 
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not know; but the gig, of course, was rcstorcd immc- 
diately, and I should suppose the \vine also, considering 
the shameful nature of the seizure. 

On August 4 th we left Plymouth Sound in com- 
pany \vith the Tonnant , bearing the flag of Admiral 
Lord Keith, and on the 6th we came to an anchor off 
Bcrry-head, there to wait the arrival of the Norihumbcr- 
land , which was hourly cxpected. She made her 
appearance in the course of the day, and after due 
salutes from both admirals’ ships, in which noisy greet- 
ing we of course joined—for we are very polite at sea, 
in our own thundering way—she took up her station 
close by us. 

Towards evening Lord Keith came on board of us, 
and had a long personal interview with Napoleon in 
the cabin, which we may judge was not of the plcasant- 
est nature. From some intemperate threat of Savary, 
I believe, who had declared that he would not allow 
his master to leave the Bcllcrophon alivc, to go into 
such wretched captivity, it was judged proper to deprive 
the refugees of their arms. A good many swords, and 
scveral brace of pistols, marked with a large silver 
"N” at the butt end, were brought dovn to the gun- 
room, where they remained for some hours. Three of 
the swords belonged to Napoleon, and two of them were 
pointed out to us as those he wore at Marengo and 
Austerlitz. 

I never in my life felt such a strong inelination to 
lay my hånds on what was not my own. A sword I 
durst not think of, but could I have got a brace of 
pistols, or even one solitary pistol, belonging to Napo¬ 
leon, I would have thought myself the happiest man 
alive; but it would not do. Dctection was certain, 
and with bitter vexation I saw them carricd out of 
the gun-room. Now, reader, do you think this would 
have been a pardonable theft ? Their valuc was 
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nothing in my eyes; it was a relic of the great man X 
wanted, and I cared not what it was, or how I came by 
it; therefore, had I been able to secure a pistol, my 
conscience would never have smote me with having 
done wrong ; and I am sure, could the Emperor have 
known with what a pure spirit of devotion I meant to 
commit the theft, he would have ordered me a brace 
instantly. 

It was this night settled that our surgeon, Barry 
O’Meara, who afterwards became so conspicuous for 
his spirited defence of his patient against the tyranny 
of Sir Hudson Lowe (I hate to write that man’s name), 
should follow Napoleon to St. Helena in the character 
of surgeon, his own, who looked a poor creature 
and was continually seasick while on board, having 
declined, I believe, to accompany him farther; and 
the 7 th was appointed for Napoleon leaving the 
ship. 

The 7th came. It was a duil, cloudy, sunless day, 
and every countenance was overcast with gloom. We 
had not seen the Emperor for a week, and we were all 
anxious to observe the change that the horrible tidings 
of his destination had made upon him. Lord Keith, 
Admiral Cockburn, and Captain Ross came on board 
about eleven o’clock, and it was intimated to Napoleon 
that they were ready to conduct him on board of the 
Northumberland. A generaTs guard of marines was 
drawn up on the quarter-deck, to receive him as he 
came out of the cabin; while every part of his 
suite and we officers were ranged about, anxiously 
waiting the appearance of the future exile of St. 
Helena. 

Napoleon was long of attending to the intimation 
of the Admiral, and upon Cockburn’s becoming im- 
patient, and remarking to old Lord Keith that he 
should be put in mind, Keith replied : “ No, no ; much 
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grcatcr men than either you or I have waitcd longer 
for him before now; let him take his time, let him 
takc his time.” This was nobly said of the fme old 
Scotchman ; and although Cockbum and I are biood 
relations, and I have a particular penchant for my 
lineage, I cannot help remarking that his manner 
denoted a great want of feeling. I suppose he was 
pitched upon by Castlereagh as a proper tool to execute 
his harsh commands. 

At length Napoleon appeared ; but oh, how sadly 
changed from the time \ve had last seen him on deck. 
Though quite plain, he was serupulously cleanly in his 
person and dress ; but that had been forgot—his clothes 
were ill put on, his beard unshaved, and liis counten- 
ance pale and haggard. There was a want of firmness 
in his gait, his brow was overcast, and his whole visage 
bespoke the deepest melancholy; and it needed but a 
glance to convince the most careless observer that 
Napoleon considered himself a doomed man. In this 
trying hour, however, he lost not his courtesy or presence 
of mind. Instinctively he raised his hat to the guard 
of marines, when they presented arms as he passed, 
slightly inelined his head, and even smiled to us officers 
as he passed through us, retumed the salute of the 
admirals with calm dignity, and, walking up to Captain 
Maitland, addressed him with great eagemess for 
ncarly ten minutes. 

How distinet is every feature, every trait, every line 
of that maj estic countenance in my mind's cye at this 
moment, now that two-and-twenty years have passed 
away; but who could witness such a scene and ever 
forget it ? The Romans said that a “ great man 
struggling \rith adversity was a sight that the gods 
looked on with pleasure.” Here, indeed, was adver¬ 
sity, and here was true greatness struggling against it ; 
but to a mere mortal it was a heartrending sight. The 
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ship’s deck looked like a place of execution, and we 
only wanted the headsman, his block, and his axe .to 
complete the scene. 

The purport of his speech to Captain Maitland 
was thanking him, his officers, and ship’s company, 
for the polite attention he had received while on board 
of the Bellerophon , which he shonld ever hold in kind 
remembrance. Something more he would have said 
after the third pause; and a feeling of deep emotion 
laboured in his face, and swelled his breast. He looked 
earnestly in Maitland's face for a moment, as if he was 
about to renew his speech, but utterance seemed denied, 
and, slightly moving his hat in salutation, he turned 
to Savary and L'Allemand, who were not allowed to 
accompany him to St. Helena, and spoke to them for a 
few minutes. 

What a horrid gloom overhung the ship. Had his 
execution been about to take place there could not have 
prevailed a more dead silence—so much so, that had a 
pin fallen from one of the tops on the deck, I am con- 
vinced it would have been heard; and to anyone who 
has known the general bu zz of one of our seventy-fours, 
even at the quietest hour, it is a proof how deeply the 
attention of every man on board must have been 
riveted. Before leaving the ship he turned to us on 
the quarter-deck, once more waved his hånd Tn token 
of adieu, took hold of the man-ropes, and walked down 
the side, taking his seat in the Northumberland’s barge 
between Lord Keith and Admiral Cockburn. 

Even in this hour of hopeless misery, he lost not 
sight of that indescribable charm by which he won 
the hearts of men. On looking back to the ship he 
saw every head that could get stuck out of a port gazing 
after him. Even the rough countenances of the men 
bespoke a sympathy for his cruel fate; and, appar- 
ently conscious of their feelings, the exiled chief again 
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lifted his hat and inelined his head to the gazing ship’s 
company. 

And now hc is gone. I have with great difficulty 
håndled this painful subject, to which I confess myself 
entircly unequal. Many little incidents I intended to 
have related, which might have amused the reader; 
but, quitc absorbed in the more tragical parts, my 
memory failed me; or, as I moved on, I considered 
them umvorthy of being mixed up with the great name 
of Napoleon. 

• Gibbon remarks that " when a nation loses its 
generosity it is a proof of its being on the decline,” 
and he shows it in practice; for no sooner did the 
Romans begin to degenerate than their high character 
for generosity forsook them. I hope his rule will not 
be found general, and that we must only attribute the 
barbarous treatment of Napoleon to the vile faction by 
which the country was then govemed, and not the abso- 
lutc degradation of principle in the nation at large. 

It will, however, be a vile stain upon our name to 
the latest ages ; and the more the character of Napoleon 
gains its true place in the page of history, the more 
dastardly will appear our conduct. Could only Castle- 
reagh and the Iioly Allies feel the odium of indignant 
posterity, it would be well. But it is upon England—upon 
England that the odium will fali, while “ carotid artery- 
cutting Castlereagh ” and the secret machinations of 
the Holy Allies have been justly consigncd to oblivion. 
It was from England that the fallen chicf asked pro- 
tection; and posterity is not to know by what private 
inachincry England’s great name was so degraded. 
But now have I done with Napoleon. For a thing likc 
me to have attempted to speak of him puts one in 
mind of a sillj’ moth buzzing round a candle—it makes 
some feeble whirls round and round, every revolution 
drawing nearer to the fatal liglit, until at last it rushes 
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on certain- destruction; and such must be the fate of 
most human moths who shall dåre to describe the 
actions of him whom the All-Creative Power, for some 
wise purpose, constituted so much above his species. 

I have often asked, What had we to do with the 
French and Napoleon? To drive him within his own 
frontier, I confess, our right extended, but no farther; 
and even if, in the first instance, there be some colour- 
ing of justice in sending him to Elba, as some lingering 
doubt might remain that a large portion of the empire 
still wanted the Bourbons, that completely vanished 
after his descent from the obscure isle in the Mediter- 
ranean. No doubt then remained of the entire love 
of the French nation, en masse. He put his foot on the 
shore of a mighty empire, almost a solitary adventurer, 
or surrounded by some three or four hundred as daring 
hearts as his own. This was a mighty army to subdue 
thirty-five millions of people, truly. His forward move- 
ment to the Capital was never checked a moment, 
not a life was lost. No sooner was a force sent out to 
overwhelm Leonidas and his glorious three hundred, 
than, electrified as they approached the unguarded 
person of their mighty master, arms were grounded, 
caps hurled in the air, the hated symbols of Bourbon 
sway trampled under foot, and the tri-colour, under 
which they had so often marched to glory, replaced in 
a moment; while, with shouts of love, almost amount- 
ing to adoration, they received in their bosom their 
glorious chief, covered with the laurels of a hundred 
victories. The trump of farne has loudly sounded all 
this long ago, therefore I need not spoil it by my hand¬ 
ling ; but I still say, What had we to do with Napoleon 
and the French people? They hailed him to a man. 
They fought for him, as no alternative was left, “ like 
tigers with an empty craw.” They displayed all the 
devotion to him that a people could do to “ the chief 
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of thcir choice,** yet nothing would serve England and 
the Allies but thcy must depose Napoleon, and thrust a 
hated Bourbon upon France, even in the final strugglc, 
at the expense of fifty thousand souls, the choicest in 
Europe. Still, a very fcw years aftenvards, we sec 
England, and that same holy triumvirate, look quietly 
on and allow somc thirty thousand of the bourgeois of 
Paris to kick out the imbecile Bourbon, and put a more 
efHcient branch on the throne, without even saying it is 
\\Tong you do. It was the infatuate resistance that 
England made from the beginning to Napoleon that 
raised him to the mighty pitch of power he at- 
tained. No sooner were the foreign powers humbled, 
and exhausted by the power of his arm, than fresh out- 
pourings of our gold stimulated them to new resistance. 
He again brought his mighty masses to bear upon them, 
which he wieldcd with a celerity hitherto unknown to 
human art, sent them beaten and flying in every direction 
and, like a sensible man, he always took care to pay 
himself for every fresh expedition. Finding them so 
little in his hånds, his own strength, his ambition, 
went from stage to stage, until it knew no bounds, 
whereas, had he been allowed to sit quietly down after 
placing himself at the head of the French Government, 
and tuming out the bloodthirsty Convcntion, grounds 
would never have been afforded him for waging the 
wars he did, nor could he have so completely known 
his own strength and the actual weakness of the Con¬ 
tinental powers. 

It is argued that we held out gloriously to the last, 
and were as gloriously successful. Granted: but is it 
not evident that we went on with the struggle until 
we could not recede ? Our own downfall, or that of 
Napoleon, became the issue. Wonderful as were our 
exertions, we were gradually becoming exhausted. An 
overwhelming load of debt was accumulatcd. A fcw years 
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and our downfall was certain, from mere exhaustion. 
When, all at once, Napoleon became tired of wearing 
us out piecemeal, resolved upon his expedition to 
Russia, and the final subjection of the world, collected 
such an army as general never before commanded, beat 
every enemy that dared to show face, and while advan- 
cing his endless columns to Moscow, Europe, the world, 
looked on and trembled. The die was cast. Considering 
the season of the year he entered Russia, and the burning 
policy pursued by the barbarians, human power could 
not accomplish his object. The Capital in ashes, a track- 
less waste, compelled retreat. The elements poured 
forth their masses of destruction on the devoted army; 
and what the combined world in arms could not have 
effected, the opened Windows of heaven completed with 
as much ease as it stretches a solitary shepherd a stiffened 
corpse in its bewildered track. Let no one, then, assert 
that our resistance and perseverance eventually sub- 
dued Napoleon. The struggle was quite unequal. Our 
very resistance had made him the great man he be¬ 
came, and the hånd of Heaven alone had power to lay 
him prostrate. 

Clear of the Emperor and his suite, we felt as if 
let out of prison ourselves, for we had been everything 
but prisoners from the moment of our arrival in 
England. Somehow or other, the ship got coupl'ed 
up with the name of Napoleon; and to be friendly 
to that great name and to belong to the Bellerophon 
was considered one and the same thing. Bnt I get 
impatient to have done with this part of my story, 
and therefore, kind reader, without leave asked of 
thee, I shall take the liberty of getting the old ball 
of rope yarns once more under weigh, eased of all 
her refugee cargo, and, with fine weather and smooth 
water, conduct her safely through the Needles, the 
Straits of Dover, and moor her snugly at Sheerness, 
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for thc kindly purpose of being paid off, and laid up in 
ordinary. All this being cffcctcd in due form, thc 
rigging stripped, the guns taken out, the ballast, tanks, 
masts, spars, etc., etc., in short, the fine old ship made 
a mere huli, with an empty bottle hung at her figurc- 
head to show that the grog was out, the pay-captain 
on board, the men going off by fifties at a time, some 
blessing and some cursing their officers, everyone taking 
off his own glad way. Oh ! it is a glorious scene of 
confusion to him who blesses himself free of the 
bondage; but if I entercd the navy with a heavy 
hcart, I left it with a sorer. All hope of promotion was 
blastcd with the peace. With Waterloo feli my hopes ; 
and well did I know that in my own country, great as 
my connections were, I had no friend to look to but 
my poor old father, who still survived, though in a 
very helpless condition. But there is no damping 
nineteen. Young hope will rise against every calamity. 
And, without any outward show of sorrow, I bade 
adieu to my messmates, who, all joyous and unthink- 
ing (perhaps they had less to think of than me), shook 
hånds with mc and wished me a happy passage home. 
It is astonishing how timid youth will be even when 
its own true interest is at stake. I knew it was 
my duty to bid farewell to and return the captain 
my most grateful thanks for the immense kindness he 
had shown me. Again and again did I try to muster 
the resolution of walking up to him and making some- 
thing like a speech, but it would not do. At last I got 
so far as to cross the quarter-deck and gct out, “ Fare 
you well, Captain Maitland ! ” and I was going to sa}', 

“ I feel most grateful/’ when the words stuck in my 
throat. “ Fare you well! ” says my good-hearted 
commander; t( I cannot offer you a ship just now; 
but should I gct a command again, which I am afraid 
'riil not be soon, you have only to show your face, and 
s* 
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you shall have, what vacancy I can give you. I \vish 
you well.” No sooner had the captain done speak- 
ing, than, as if tired of the ship, and entirely feaxless 
of insult, I hurried my chest into a craft alongside, 
where were some sixty of our hånds; for I knew I 
had in no one instance used any man severely, and 
next morning was landed safely at Wapping. 
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THE “SHADOWY CAPTAIN ROSS 

Beinc a Letter fro« Captain Chau.CS Ross of 

THE NoRTltUitBFKL*\D CiVlNG AN ACCOUNT OF 

Kapoleon’s Votace to St. Helena on that Ship 




PREFATORY 


" A siiADOwy Captain Ross ” is the description given 
by one of Napoleon’s latest biographers* of the worthy 
sailor whose duty it was to navigatc the vessel which 
took the famous prisoner into exile. And although 
Captain Ross played an important part in that episode 
of Napoleon’s career, the glimpses of him in the many 
rccords of the voyage to St. Helena are tmly indcfinite, 
and his figure passes in most shadowy fashi on across 
the pages of history. There is the more reason, there- 
forc, to place his modest part in the life of his times 
upon record, and the more justification for reprinting 
the one solitary contribution made by him to the litera* 
ture of the subject. 

Charles Bayne Hodgson Ross, the son of a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy, cntered the service as captain’s 
servant on board the Echo sloop in 1788, and was suc- 
cessively on the Edgar and the Salisbury before he 
became master’s mate and midshipman on the Con- 
flagration and the Tart ar between the years 1793 and 
1796. Under Sir Hyde Parker he served on shore at 
the capture and evacuation of Toulon, and was thus 
an active antagonist of Napoleon at the beginning of 
his career. A little later he was engaged in the British 
attack on Corsica. In 1796 he became a lieutenant of 
the Saturn, and fought off Cadiz and in the West Indies. 
As acting commander of the Diligence he was wrecked 
off Cuba in 1S00. Four years later he was appointed 
Captain of La Pique ; fighting, as ever, against the French. 

* ** The Life of Napoleon,” by J Holland Ro<e Vol. II. p. 537. 
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He took, his only biography* tells us, “ as many as 
140 guns and 1,500 men/’ while four of his captures 
were added to the British Navy. From 1812. until 
1816 he acted as flag-captain to Sir George Cockburn 
successively in the Marlborough, the Sceptre, the Albion, 
and the Northumberland. He ably seconded Admiral 
Cockburn in all his operations during the conflict with 
the United States, and some notable feats are recorded 
of him while in the Albion in the way of attacks upon 
the American coast. After his return from St. Helena 
he was made C.B., and was for three years stationed 
at Plymouth. He served as commissioner of the Navy 
at Jamaica, Malta and Plymouth, from 1822 to 1837, 
when he attained flag rank, and he commanded-in- 
chief in the Pacific with his flag in the President until 
1841. In 1847 k e became a vice-admiral. His wife was 
a sister-in-law of Sir George Cockburn. 

“ Captain Ross,” says Las Cases, “ was a man of 
agreeable manners, and was exceedingly kind and 
attentive to us. I had learnt, according to the English 
custom, to invite him to take a glass of wine, drinking 
mine to the health of his wife, and he would then drink 
to the health of mine. This was our dailv practice.”f 
The Captain did not speak French, which accounts 
for the scarcity of reference to him in the memoirs of 
the French exiles. 

For the following interesting letter I am indebted 
to Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, who was once the editor of a 
now defunct periodical, Merry England, in which it 
appeared in September, 1885. It was addressed by 
Captain Ross to Mr. W. J. Hall, of Kingston, Jamaica, 
and it is preserved in MS. in the library at Reading, 
near Montego Bay, which is under the charge of the 
Rev. J. S. Woolett. “I have made the copy very 

* O’Byme’s "Naval Biographical Dictionary,” 1849. 
t ‘‘ Memorial de Sainte-Héléne,” by the Count de Las Cases, Vol. I. 
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carcfully from thc original/’ wrote the Rev. John 
Ryan, a Roman Catholic priest of Kingston, to the 
editor of Merry England. lt The letter is uritten on 
five pages of gilt-edge paper of small foolscap size. 
The spelling and pnnetnation—or, rather, want of them 
—as well as the accent on the last letter of Bonapartc’s 
namc, are the same in my copy as in the original.” 
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CAPTAIN ROSS OF THE 
“ NORTHUMBERLAND.” 

To W. J. Hall, Esq., Kixcston, Jauaica. 

Northunibcrland , 

26th July, 1816. 

iM y Dear Friend,— 

I have received your letter wherein you make 
inquiries after onr mighty passenger which we carried 
to St. Helena. I will tell you all I know of him, but 
first of all return you my sincere thanks for keeping 
me in your remembrance. I owe you mueh for many 
kindnesses received from you, and assure you I have 
in recollection a great many old friends in Jamaica, who 
I often think of with sincere esteem and regard. I am 
now on my passage home, and as I may probably meet a 
vessel in the Channel bound to Jamaica, I shall write 
a fcw lines, to bc in readiness. 

I hardly know how to begin about Bonaparté, and 
can hardly refer you to any newspaper, as fesv of those 
Exiracls o/ letters from the Northumbcrland ever came 
from her , however, in a great hurry this ship was ap^ 
pointed to take him to St. Helena, and from the anxiety 
shown by ministers to get him sent away, you would 
have supposed their Lives had depended upon it. 

Sir George Cockbum hoisted his Flag on board her 
at Portsmouth on the 2nd August, and on the 3rd we 
sailed. On the 5U1 we feli in with Lord Keith, who 
was eruising for us, and anchoFd outside of Torbav, 
and was desired to prepare and receive Bonaparté 
and his suite the next day. Sir George was instructcd 
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amongst other things to examine his effects, which, 
however unpleasant, Bonaparté did not object to, but 
most violently protested against being sent to St. 
Helena. He had a very rich service of Plate, and 
perhaps the most costly and beautiful service of porce- 
lain ever made, a small Field Library, a middling stock 
of clothes, and about four Thousand Napoleons in Money; 
his money was, with the exception of two hundred 
napoleons, by orders of Government sent to the Treasury. 
Thousands of people were anxious to see him, and 
of course the pla.ce was soon crowded with Boats. About 
twelve o’clock the next day he came on board, accom- 
panied by Lord Keith. General U Allemand came up 
the side first to announce him, and Bonaparté followed. 
He paid his compliments to the Admiral rather hand- 
somely, and immediately requested to be introduced 
to the Captain. He asked a few commonplace questions, 
such as where I was born, and how long I had been 
at sea, but didn’t appear to me to care much whether 
he got an answer or not. I felt very much disappointed, 
as I believe everybody else did, in his appearance, as 
I have never seen a picture of him that conveys any 
likeness to what he really is. He appears by no means 
that active man he is said to be. He is fat, rather what 
we call pot-bellied, and altho’ his leg is well-shaped, 
it is rather clumsy, and his walk appears rather affected, 
something between a waddle and a swagger—but 
probably not being used to the motion of a ship might 
have given him that appearance. He is very sallow 
and quite light grey Eyes, rather thin, greasy-looking 
brown hair, and altogether a very nasty, priestlike- 
looking fellow. He was dressed in a dark green coat 
with gold epaulettes, white waistcoat and breeches, 
silk stockings and shoes and buckles, which has been his 
constant dress. He wears two or three orders, but one 
of them is a very large Star of the Legion of Honour. 
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So much for his dress and appearance. I will give 
} f ou our mode of passing a day, which will suffice 
for the whole passage, as wc had him on board 
nearly ten weeks, and every day the same. He seldom 
made his appearance until about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when he would enter into conversation 
with anybo dy upon deck, generally liking to have all 
the talk to himself. None of his own people ever ap- 
peared covered before him—nor do they now; they 
ahvays style him “Sire” or f, Your Majesty”; but 
John Buli was not quite so civil, as he never got more 
from us than any other general officer would. Indeed, 
he was rcceived on board with the same salute—that 
of a Captain’s Guard and three ruffies of the dmm— 
as a General should be. To give you a little better 
idea of our party, we sat in the following way at dinner 

Capt. Ross 

Count Las Cases—r 

Grand Marshal i_ 

Count Bertrand i 

Sir GeO. Bingham — 

Officer— 

Officer— 

Geni. Gorgaud—L 

Mr. G lover 
(Adml, Sccty.) 

Our dinner-hour was about four o’clor J 
soon as he had dined, according to the F 
he got up from the table and with B' 

Cases went upon deck. Ii the eve r ' 
we all met again in the cab n and 
at cards; sometimes Bont'y ' 
but he generally preferred *' 


.Mauamc .■wornooion 

— Sir Geo. Cockbum 

— Bonaparttf 

— Countess Bertrand 

— Geni. Montholon 

— Anv Strander 
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he made his bow and retired for the night. One thing, 
he never gave the smallest trouble to anyone, and every 
day was the same; he was very communicative, and 
seemed fond of being asked questions ; his manners 
are by no means good, and his voice very harsh and 
unpleasing. The day after our arrival at St. Helena 
he went ashore, and upon leaving the ship he returned 
me his thanks for my attention to him with rather a 
better grace than I should have given him credit for. 
He took up his abode at a gentleman's house about 
a mile from the town until the one appointed for him 
was ready, and I thirik it was three months before he 
got into it. He is now there, where I hope they will 
keep him; indeed, if the same system is kept up which 
Sir George Cockburn began with, there is no doubt of it. 
He is about five miles from the town (the only one in the 
Island); the house is now very good, and the grounds 
about it very pretty. The 53rd Regiment are encamped 
within half a mile of him, and there are sentries all 
round. However, he has permission to ride out within 
certain bounds attended by the Captain of the Guard 
whenever he pleases. Dragoons are always patrolling 
about, and at night the picquets are drawn up close 
round the house. On our part, no vessel is permitted 
to approach the anchorage unless she may be in want 
of water or provisions; even_jthen a guard is put on 
’hoard every one that anch 

SOju j 

proS^d. is secured at sunset ai 

have g-ft on can be outside 1 
and quite V j§ countersigq a, 

brown hair, + å.- sunse ^ ^ 
looking fellow. an ^ one 
with gold epaulet 9 ^ er I 
silk stockings and shdF 1 1S \ 1 
constant dress. He weai esc rl 
of them is a very large St 
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His house now is very good, having been very mueh 
added to, as there are about forty-four roonis in it; 
lus establishment is numerous as to servants, and hc 
has two carriages and twelve horses; but hc comcs out 
little, seldom before fotir o’clock in the aftemoon. Ile 
is writing his life, some of which I saw, but as lic is 
obliged to trust almost entirely to memory (which, 
by-the-bye, is very good), it will take up a very Iong 
while; but he has a very able assistant in Count Las 
Cases and his son. An opportunity offering of sending 
this in makes me conclude, although I had little more 
to say than to offer you my kindest and sinccrcst rc- 
gards. 

Belicve me, yours faithfully, 

Charles B. H. Ross 
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PREFATORY 


A VERY particular intcrest attaches to this fragment 
of “ Napoleon and His Fellow Travellers,” although 
it might bc urged that the titlc of my book scarcely 
justifies its appcarancc here. Mr. W. H. Lyttelton was 
not a fellow travcller to St. Helena. He was merely a 
visitor of a day on the ship that took the Emperor 
into exile. But his visit was paid on the momentous 
day that Napoleon exchanged the Bellerophon for the 
Norlhumbcrland. His story, therefore, has a place in 
the record of Napoleon’s exile, and it has the merit 
of being entirely unknown to the greater number of 
students of Napoleon’s story. Lyttelton seems to have 
printed jifty-two copies for his friends. It is improbablc 
that there are half a dozen now extant.* It has never 
before been reprinted. It is assuredly interesting. 

The author of this "Account,” the Hon. William 
Henry Lyttelton, was thirty-three ycars of age when 
he thus held convcrse with Napoleon. He was bom 
in 1782, cducated at Oxford, and from 1S07 to 1S20 
was Mcmbcr of Parliament for Worcestcrshire and a 
zealous Whig. His father and brother before him had 
been successively Baron Lyttelton of FrankJcy. The 
title had previously been held by an cider branch, which 
gave two notable names to the peerage. 

The first Baron Lyttelton of the first crcation was 
the statesman-poct, the author of "Dialogues of the 
Dead,” whosc biograph)* is included in Jolmson's 

• Or.r it in the ol Mr. A. M. Bropil*}*, by wbov' eesrtrty 

I ars tUe to rtyrojuce it hrrr. 
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“ Lives of the Poets.” _Hisson, known. as the “ Wicked, 
Lord Lyttelton,” is principally remembered to-day by 
The remarkaffij’dream that told him, then apparently 
m tEe B est woiffll 3 ‘ die in threejdays 

—a dre am that came true, Dr. Johnson declaring that 
It was ” the mosTextraordihary thing that had happened 
in his day.” The “ Wicked Lord ” was succeeded by 
his nephew, William Henry Lyttelton, who was already 
Lord Westcote in the peer age of Ireland. Westcote 
wrote a book on the Constitution of Jamaica, printed 
for private circulation, also “ Trifles in Verse.” He was 
well-known in Dr. Johnson’s circle, althongh there is 
bnt one reference to him in “ Boswell.” He was twice 
married, and had a son by each wife, who successively 
succeeded to the title. The father of William Henry 
died in 1808; on the death of his half-brother, George 
Fulke, in 1828, he became the fifth Baron Lyttelton, or 
the third of the second creation; He died in 1837, aged 
fifty-five, at the house of his brother-in-law, Earl 
Spencer, in the Green Park; and an eulogist in the 
Gentleman' s Magazine for that year writes as follows :— * 

“ He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was matri- 
culated as a Commoner, October 24th, 1798, and was the contemporaiy 
of the late Lord Dudley, Lord Ebrington, the late Lord Blessingtoh, 
Bishop Heber, Professor Wilson, etc. Among these eminent asso- 
ciates he was distinguished not only by his great natnral abilities,- 
but his academical leaming and knowledge of Greek were considered 
to be superior to most of his contemporaries. ' We remember once 
asking him how he intended to spend the vacation. * I shall read 
Plato/ was the answer, ‘ under the oaks of Hagley.’ ” 

Until the author was known to be Sydney Smith, 
it was generally believed that “ Peter Plymley’s Letters ” 
were by Lyttelton. As member for Worcestershire, he 
was long the friend and associate of Sir Francis Burdett, 
but separated from him over the once famous John 
Gale Jones Case that sent Burdett in 1809 to the Tower 
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and made him the darling of the pcople. Lyt telton 
took a more popular coursc when in 1812 he declared 
in the House of Commons tliat “it was notorious 
that the Regent was surrounded by favourites, and as 
it were hemmed in by mimons.” His career in the 
Lower House was marked by many other actions on 
bchalf of liberty. He supported an inquiry into the 
Pcterloo Massacre at Manchester, but was in favour 
of the Scditious Meetings Prevention Bill. Two little 
picces of social reform had his support—the movement 
for the suppression of State lotteries and the prevention 
of the use of climbing boys for cleaning chimneys. 

In 1810 he opposed the voting of an annuity to 
Wcllington, “ whosc merits he considercd to be far short 
of those of Nelson.”* In 1831, as a member of the 
House of Lords, he supported the Reform Bill. Af ter 
Lyttelton’s dcath his widow, who was a daughter of 
the sccond Earl Spencer, became for a time govemess 
to the children of Queen Victoria. One of their daughters, 
Lavinia, became the wife of Henry Glynnc, the rector 
of Hawarden, and the mother of Mrs. W. E. Gladstone. 

In addition to this little pamphlet, Lord Lyttelton 
also printed for private circulation “ A Catalogue of 
the Pictures of Haglcy,” and some “Prayers and 
Rdigious Meditations for *the use of his Sons at 
College.”! 

The pamp^Jct is printed word for word as it stands 
in the original. The desire of the printers’ rcader to 
improve upon his lordship’s use of the French language 
has been withstood. NapOleon also, it may be rccalled, 
frequently spoke in braken French. Madame de Rémusat 
and others tell us of his "grammatical inaccuracies” of 
speech. 

* ” LerU Lyttelton.” t>y L** Gry* in the " Dscfcjcujy c! 

Xatinsil ILojiåpby.** 

t Vel. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The rongh notes from which the following account was drawn 
up, werc taken on the Evening of the yth, under the correction 
•of Lord Lowther, who witnessed almost all that is described, and 
l en ving the ship at the same time with me, convcrsed with rac on 
the subject, and compared his reeollections with mine, till we 
veached our Inn for the night, when we sat down, and committed 
them to paper in the hest manner wc could. 

LYTTELTON. 


H AG LEV, 0:tch 


1836. 


[Onlv Fifty-two Copies Printed.] 


WILLIAM NICOL, 51 Paul AI all. 



BONAPARTE 

ON THE NORTHUMBERLAND 

Napoleox Boxaparte camc on board the Nort hu mb cr - 
land, (74), o ff Torbay, at about one o’clock in thc aftcr- 
noon of the 7th of August, 1815. 

I had thc good fortune to bc thcn in that vcssel, 
as a fricnd of Admiral Sir George Cockburn,* whose 
flag she f)ore, and I was therefore at liberty to post 
myself where I would, in order to sce what passed to 

* Sir George Cockbum (1772-1853) was nppointed by Lord Livcrpool's 
Government to conduct Xapoleon to St Helena He uon promotion in 
thc wars agomst thc Trcnch Rcpublic, and was wjth tlie flect at Toulon 
when Xapoleon's gunnery taetics helped to raise the siegc He sen ed 
between 1803 and i$oS in the Last and West Indies In 1812, as rcar- 
admiral on board the Marlborough, he commanded the squadron beforc 
Cadir In the same ycar be took part in thc Anglo-Amencan vi ar and 
svas with the Dntish force that entered Washington and destroyed tlie 
Government stores in 1S13. Rcturmng to England KC D , his ncxt task 
was that of Kuling ssith thc XcTthumbtrlard to St Helena He jomed that 
ship at Plymouth. saded vith Xapoleon on August Sth, 1615 and reached 
St. Helena on October tjth, 1 Si5 His amval practically superseded 
Govcmor Wilks, but both werc superseded when Sir Hudson Love as 
Covernor and Sir Pullency Mnlcolm as Admiral reached St Helena in 
June. 1816 Cockbum's ofter carcer vrås comparatively prosaic He 
Mas made G C II in jSi8, and Conraarder-in-chief of the West India 
Station from 1832 to 1836 11 c sat in Failianent for PortsmouUi. 

Wcobley, Flmoutfi, and Rjpon succe*si\ely; became a junior lonl 
o! tlie Adniraltv and frst naval lord 1841-6 In 1852 he »jcteeded 
las Irtnher in the baroretcy, but left no son. 

Cockbjrn's services to lus country carnot prevent tlie recrgnifcn 
tha* he ottexly lacVed all the trer mstinets ol chivalry, ard that fcj 
cordoct to Xapclecn «dlv fa'led of maruanurdtv. “G^r.»*ral Bacna* 
porte,** Le siys m his diary. " I am glad to obv-rve. es idrntly in* 
pnovirg 13 Ks sprits and bts beLavieur, and as I am al »ravs nrady tn 
tn eet 1 ira talf-wa), when he appears to ccnduct h-ms^li srjth due code« y 
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the greatest advantage. I took my station on the 
ladder leading up to the poop, so as to look over the 
starboard buhvark, in which direction Bonaparte was 
approaching, accompanied by Lord Keith,* in the 
Tonnant's barge. Iie sat to the left of Lord Keith, 
and I had therefore a clear view of his profile, which 
seemed to me to be very like the common portraits of 
him, with this difference only, that his cheek looked 
broader, I thought, than I had ever seen it represented. 
I was too intent upon him, to observe which of his 

and considcrnlion of his present situation, after dinner to-day I had a 
good dcal of plcasant convcrsation with him.” 

Cockbum’s impressions of the fallen Empcror were published in the 
United States before his dcath, but it is probablc that he never saw the 
book. A quitc distinet version of the same book was published in London 
more than fifty ycars later. The two titlc-pages run as follows :— 

" Buonapartc’s Voyagc to St. Helena. Comprising the Diary 
of Rcar-Admiral Sir George Cockbum During his Passage from 
England to St. Helena in 18x5. From the Original Manuscript in 
the Handwriting of his Private Sccretary. Boston : Lillywhite, 
Colman and Holden, 1S33.” 

“ Extract from a Diary of Rcar-Admiral Sir George Cockburn. 
With Particular Reference to Gen. Napoleon Buonaparte on Passage 
from England to St. Helena in 1815 on board H.M.S. Northumber- 
land Bearing the Rcar-Admiral’s Flag. Price Two Shillings. London : 
Simplcin Marsliall and Co., 188S.” 

These two books are nearly exaetly alike, and they bear a strilring 
resemblance—sometimes the same wording being used—to a third book. 
This is the secretary’s narrative: This secretary was Air. J. R. Glover, 
whose notes have been three times published, first in magazine form in 
1893, then by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in 1895, and again in 1906 under 
the title of " Napoleon’s Last Voyages.” On the last occasion the 
book contained an Introduction by Dr. Holland Rose. Glover’s narrative 
is more extensive than Cockbum’s in parts. Loyalty to his chief led 
Glover to forbid the publication of his own version of the “ Diary ” 
during his lifetime. 

* George Keith Elphinstone (1746-1823) was bom at Elphinstone 
Tower, near Stiriing; he entered the Navy, and obtained rapid pro- 
motioon. In 1780 he became M.P. for Dumbartonshire, and in 1790 
for Stirlingshire. He renewed his association with the Navy after a ten 
years’ interval on the outbreak of the war with France, and he secured 
mueh commendation for his military skiil in an attack on the French 
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Officers might be \vith him in the boat; but Bertrand * 
must have been therc, since it was he who first climbcd 
up the Northumbcrland's side, and, standing with his 
hat off, as upright as a sentinel, to the nght of the 
gangway, as he entered, announced his master 
Bonaparte followed very specdily, and presented him- 
sclf very well, taking off his hat instantly, and with 
an open air and smiling countcnance, said to Sir George 
Cockbum, who had advanced to rcccive him, “ Mon¬ 
sieur, jc suis å vos ordres.” He did not halt an instant 

beforc Toulon. It is intcrcsting to rccall that Napoleon, Cockbum, and 
Elphinstonc, uho met for the first time on the Northumberland all "uon 
thetr spurs " at Toulon Elphinstonc supenntended the cmbarkntion 
ol the troops and their royalist sympathisers after Kapolcon's genius 
had caused the stege to bc raised In 1795 Elphinstonc was Commander- 
ln-duef of the squadron wlnch took possession of tlic Cape of Good Hope 
won the Battle of Wynberg against the Dutch, and laid the foundations 
of the Bntish power in South Afnca In 1797 he was crcatcd Baron 
Keith of Stonchaven in the Insh peerage After four more ycars of aetne 
service he rcceived a peerage of the United Iungdom as Baron Keith 
and became Viscount Keith m 1814 In :8o8 he mamed Hester Thralc, a 
daughterofDr Johnson’s old fnend His share in the surrender of Napoleon 
rounded ofl an intcrcsting career He died at Tulliailan on the Eortli 
in 1823 One of his daughters mamed in 1817 the Comtc de Tlahault, 
who had been aide-dc-camp to Napoleon and was then rrcnch Ambassadør 
in London. Trom her the present Marquis of Lansdowne is descended 
• Henri Gratien, Count Bertrand (1773-1844) bom at Chiteauroux, 
wherc also he died, was an officer in the Trcnch arm>, and as one of 
the National Guard defended Louis XVT on the loth August 1792 when 
the Tudenes was attached by the people Later he tra\Tlled mueh ard 
in 1790 he was in Constantinople and Athens, jouroeymg back through 
Albanla He took part in the Egyptian Expedition and served in the 
campaigns against Austnaand Russia He succeeded Duroc as Napoteon’s 
Grand Marshal of the Palace, and went with the Emperor to Elba In 
1815 he accompamed him to St Helena After the death of Napoleon 
in 1821 he retumed to Erance wherc he was restered to his rank m tb** 
amiy, and the scntence of death. pronounced against lin in 1S16 was 
annulled After the Revolution of 1830 he was made Govemor of Ui- 
Bolytechmc School, and was clectcd a depats b\ the distnet n wb th fc- 
rr* ded In 1847 his son pub’ished tn two vol-mes ” The Campa : gns m 
Egvp* ard Svm Mc-cn of the Hti’crj cf Napo’^cn D.etatrd b> 
h.’nwlf to Genens! Bertrard at St. Il-Ieaa ** 
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at the gangway, but coming forward on the quarter- 
deck, desired to be introduced to the Captain of the 
ship, Ross,* which ceremony took place immediately, 
the marines, who were drawn up on the larboard side 
of the deck, presenting arms as he was coming up. 

Captain Ross not understanding a word of French, 
it was merely a mutual salute, and Bonaparte passed 
on towards the poop, under which stood Colonel Sir 
George Binghamf (of the 53 r d Regiment, then going 
to St. Helena), Lord Lowther,J the Honourable Edmund 
Byng,§ and an officer of ArtiJlery, with whose name I 
am not acquainted. These persons were successively 

* Charles Bayne Hodgson Ross. See Prefatory II. (pp. 55—7). 

f Sir George Ridout Bingham, K.C.B. (1777-1833), entered the British 
army in 1793, and had his first experience of service in Corsica; took 
part in the Kaffir War of 1 Soo; fought through the Peninsular War, taking 
part in the batties of Talavera, Salamanca (where he was severely wounded), 
and Vittoria. To him was assigned the task of retaining Napoleon as 
a prisoner at St. Helena, he holding the rank of Brigadier-General as 
second in command under Lowe, and commanding the 2nd battalion of 
the 53rd. He returned home on promotion in 1S19. His next important 
service was in Ireland, where he commanded the Cork district from 1827 
to 1832. For his “ Reminiscences of the Voyage to St. Helena ” in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, see Appendix III. of this volume. These were supple¬ 
mented in the Cornhill Magazine for March, 1901, by some additional 
letters ; but the latter treat only of St. Helena, and do not come within the 
scope of this book. Bingham’s wife survived him, and lived until 1873. 
She left the “ Bingham Papers ” printed in Appendix III. to her nephew, 
and their further history is there described. 

J William (Lowther), second Earl of Lonsdale (but third Earl, reckon- 
ing the first creation) (1787-1872). (His father, to whom Wordsworth 
dedicated the “ Excursion,” succeeded to the barony of Lowther in 1802, 
and was created Earl of Lonsdale in 1807.) The earl was on the 
Treasury Board from 1813 to 1826.' He represented Westmorland in 
Parliament at this time. The “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
describes Trim as the distinet original of Lord Eskdale in Disraeli ’s 
*' Tancred ”—“ a man with every ability except the ability to make his 
powers useful to mankind.” 

§ The Hon. Edmund Byng (1774—1854) was the second son of the 
fifth Viscount Torrington. He was Commissioner of the Colonial Audit 
Office. 
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introduccd to him by Sir George Cockbum. Hc asked 
Sir George Bingham what regiment he belonged to 
and where he had ser\*ed; to Lord Lowther and 
Mr. Byng he put a question or two of no importance 
—for instance, what county they camc from, whether 
they werc going on shore, and if so, whether to London ? 
and to the Artillery officer he said, “ Je sors moi-méme 
de ce corps, lå/’ or some such words. I was placcd 
at the foot of the ladder farther on to the loft, and 
being a littlc bchind Bonapartc wlien he came up to 
the poop, was not pcrceived either by him or the 
admiral, and consequcntly was not introduccd to him. 
I stood, however, so near as to see and hear distinetly 
mueh of what passed, and I saw Bonapartc perfeetly 
in front as hc advaneed, and often aftenvards in profile. 
During the wholc time he maintained the same chcer- 
ful—or perhaps I should rather sav, gracious air, inclin- 
ing himself a little towards those to whom he was 
speaking, and smiling constantly. He had his hat 
o ff all the time, and I remarked that the top of his 
head was almost quite bald, and that his hair, of a 
reddish-brown colour, was Jong, rough, and, if the 
expression may bc permitted, dishcvclled. As for thr 
expression of his countenance, I thought it rathci 
subtlc than noble. His cyes had something of a hagjgarc 
look, werc somewhat dimmed, I thought, and as thougl 
they might have been originally very piercing, bul 
that time and anxictv had abated their fire. 

This is all that occurrcd to mc on this, niv first sighl 
of Bonapartc, except that his complexion appearet 
to in c, not onlv sallow, but sickl\\ Af ter conversim 
for a ven’ few minutes with the pcople to whom he 
was introduccd upon the quarter-deck, finding himself 
ncar the cabin door, hc went in, attended by Lord 
Keith and Sir George Cockbum, and passed on to the 
after-cabin, followed by some of his officers, and I lost 
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sight of him for about an hour and a half. During this 
period I have no account of his behaviour. Lord Keith 
and Sir George Cockburn remained with him for a few 
minutes, and I do not remember that I heard a syllable 
of what passed on that occasion, unless it were that 
Bonaparte desired that the lieutenants of the ship 
might be introduced to him, which was done some time 
afterwards, as I shall mention presently. Bonaparte’s 
train consisted of General Bertrand and his wife,. 
Count and Countess Montholon,* Monsieur Las Cases, f 

* Charles Tristan, Marquis de Montholon (1783-1853), was bom 
in Paris of an ancient French family, and died in that city in 1853. 
He entered the army in 1797, and attracted Bonaparte’s attention by 
the soldierly qualities he displayed in his Italian campaigns, at Austerlitz, 
at Jena, and at Wagram. It was alter this last battie that Napoleon 
made him Court Chamberlain. He was with the Emperor during the 
Hundred Days, and was permitted to accompany him into exile. Mon¬ 
tholon remained with Napoleon until his death, and was one of his executors. 
Upon his return to France he published conjointly with Gourgaud 

" Mémoires pour servir å l'histoire de France, sous Napoléon, 
écrits å Sainte-Héléne sous sa dictée,” 1823-25. 8 volumes. 

By his will Napoleon bequeathed him two millions of francs, but this 
he speedily dissipated by unlucky speculations, and in 1828 had to retire 
to Belgium to escape imprisonment for debt. After the Revolution of 
1830 he was restored to his rank as a general in the French army. He 
allied kimself with the projects of Louis Napoleon, including the descent 
upon Boulogne, and with that Prince was imprisoned for a time in the 
fortress of Ham. He lived to see the early days of the Second Empire. 
His “ History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena ” appeared in 
four volumes in 1846. 

f Emmanuel Augustin Dieudonné Marie Joseph, Comte de Las Cases 
(1766-1842), held a varied career from the time of his studies at the military 
school in Paris until he accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena. He fought 
for America in its struggleforfreedom, and in 1787 was lieutenant on aman- 
of-war. At the Revolution Las Cases became an emigrant, and served in 
the army of Condé. After Quiberon he taught in London, and arranged 
the scheme of his “ Historical Atlas " (" Atlas historique et géographique ”) 
which appeared in 1802, he using the pseudonym of Le Sage. At the 
Consulate he retumed to France, and lived in obscurity, but attracted 
the attention of Napoleon in 1809. He was made Imperial Chamberlain 
and a Count of the Empire. He retumed to England in 1814, reappeared 
during the Hundred Days, and accompanied his adored master to 
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and General Gourgaud,* who were to follow him to 
St. Helena, and all thesc officers, with the above- 
mentioned ladies, had arrived on board the Nori hu vi¬ 
ber I and about the same time as their master. As 
soon as Bonaparte had disappeared, my attention was 
naturally turned towards them, and I observed them all 
pretty minutely. Bertrand, the only distinguished man 
of the four followers of the fallen Emperor, renowned 
as he had been all over Europe for the constancy of 
his attachmcnt to Napoleon, was the first objcct of 

St Helena Therc he only remamed for cighteen monUis, when, atter a 
qunrrtl with Sir Hudson Lowe. he was cxdcd to tlic Cape of Good Hope. 
Alter the dcath of Napoleon he rctiimed to Trincc, and in the rcign of 
Louis Philippe becamc Deputy for the Seme. His " Mémonal de Samle- 
llfEne ” (1823-24) nas published simultancously in Pam and England n 
right \0lumc3 and crc-atcd a great sensation Lord Acton declared it to 
be one of the “ hundred best books," and it ts undcniably fasematmg 
His son, Emmanud Pons Dieudonné, Comte de Las Cases (1S00-1S54) 
did mueh sccrctanal n ork for Napoleon at St Helena although onlj fiftccn 
or sixteen ycars of age He shared his fathcr’s captivity at the Cape 
ond, on retumhg with him to Europe, went to London to challengc Sir 
Hudson Lone He took part in the Revolution of iSjo, and becamc 
a member of the Chamb'-r of Deputies In 1840 he accompamcd 
the Pnncc de Jomvdle to St Helena to assut tn bnngmg back to 
Trance the remairs of Napoleon Under Napoleon III he nas made 
a Senator 

• Gaspard Gourgaud (1^83-1852). bom at Versaill-s, uas the son of 
an organist attoched to the pmate chapd of Louis XVI. and a nepl ew 
o! Dugaron the actor. He studied at the Polytechnic School. and becamc 
an ePteer of artillery; fought in the Napoleonic wars; was uounded at 
An* ter lit z j took part m the Tenlnsular War, and asdsted at ti e siege of 
Saragosta 5 fought at Eckmuhl. Esshng ard Wagram ; u as in the Ru**tan 
Carapaign.andwastheLrsttoentertlie Iwrcmlin In 1814 hesaved thehfc 
cf the Lnperor at Cnenne by killing a Cossack whose larce woul 1 hase 
piercrd hin. Gourgaud was with the Emperor at his faren-ril at Poita.ne- 
bVaj, rrjo red 1 m dumg the Hundred Days, and then follou-td hia to 
Rochefert He was to ha\ e camcd the letter to the IVmee Regent in whith 
Napoli« thrrw hlmself upen the protcction of Crrat Pntaa. GcurgauJ 
Jdlcrotd the cxiM Emperor to St. Helena, bat loft in 1S18 alter a 
jer* mi ed quarrrl with Count Bertrand, made to impov* t-pen S r Hudsno 
rott«;id«i to enter Trarce. Gourgaud »rn: to England, * here Le 
jtVnttd agami*. tie rtgerous Irret ment cf the exdr. He pubhihrd » 
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my curiosity. My expectation was in 3, grønt measure 
disappointed. 

To me neither his look nor his manner indicated 
anything great or extraordinary. In short, I think 
I should never have remarked him at all, if I had 
not known the singular history of the man. As to 
Montholon, Las Cases, and Gourgaud, they are not 
worth describing. I think, indeed, it would have been 

brochure upon the battie of Waterloo which gave ofience to Wellington, 
and under a clause in the Alien Bill Gourgaud was arrested and transferred 
to Cuxhavcn. He was permitted to return to France after the death of 
Napoleon in 1821. In 1823 he published in collaboration with Montholon 
the “Mémoires de Napoleon/' After the Revolution of 1830 General 
Gourgaud retumed to active service, and held many military appoint- 
ments under Louis Philippe. He accompanied the Pxince de Joinville 
to St. Helena to bring back the ashes of Napoleon. In 1841 he was made 
a Peer of France. He died six months after the coufi d’état. 

An interesting episode in the Iife of Gourgaud occurred in the year 1827. 
This was the date of the publication of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Life of . 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” In the ninth and last volume of that book is an 
account of Napoleon at St. Helena. Scott had had the advantage of 
looking through Colonial Office papers while writing his work, and there 
he was brought face to face with the statements that Gourgaud admitted 
having informed the British Government that Napoleon was really very 
well treatéd, that he had plenty of money of his own—the sum of 
£60,000, for example, having been secretly forwarded by liis stepson, 
Prince Eugéne—and in faet that Gourgaud had played a double part. 
Gourgaud vi gorously denied all this, and threatened Scott with a 
duel. The matter fizzled out in certain letters to the newspapers, 
including a very interesting one addressed by Scott to The Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, which is printed in Lockhart’s " Life.” So far as can be 
leamed the only authorities given for Gourgaud’s treachery to his master 
were Baron Sturmer and Count Balmain, the representatives of Prussia 
and Russia, both of whom belonged to the enemy, and are not in the least 
trustworthy witnesses. Scott suggests that Gourgaud’s treachery was based 
upon a desire, when he left St. Helena, to be allowed to go straight to Eng¬ 
land and not to be confined at the Cape of Good Hope as Las Cases had 
been a year or two earlier. Scott, of course, was a violent Tory, closely 
allied with all the forces that had treated Napoleon so badly. His book, 
therefore, from this point of view is merely a piece of violent partisanship. 

It is clear that Gourgaud only played a double part at the suggestion of 
Napoleon in order to get back to Europe. Gourgaud s Journal Inedit de 
Sainte-Héléne, 1815-1818, makes entertaining reading. 
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impossible to have filled the scene with more inanimate 
and uninteresting personages. 

Bertrand alone seemed sometimes agitated, and 
often looked haughty and angry—but the rest had no 
expression at all, and wanted even the lowest tragic 
interest, that of simple grief. 

They all sat round a table in the fore-cabin, writing ; 
and they were soon joined by L'Allemand* and by 
se veral other officers who came to take leave of Bona- 
parte, and who were permitted to remain there as 
long as they chose, both before and after their last 
interview with their master. Of these there were but few 
deserving any particular description. L’Allemand has a 
very dark, strong, significant countenance; and, I think, 
rather a noble one. But there were two Poles, one of a 
pretty advanced age, the other in the prime of his youth, 
whose air and demeanour were exceedingly stnking. 

The elder, a venerable old man, of almost gigantic 
stature, was altogether one of the most singular and 
picturesque figures I ever beheld. What with his mar- 
tial air, the sadness but composed gravity of his aspect, 
and the peculiar effect of his Polish dress, reminding 
one, as it naturally did, of the afflicting history of his 
much-injured country, it was impossible to look with* 
out emotion on this noble veteran, thus following his 
adopted sovereign in the last extremities of his fortune, 

• Savary had taken lease of Bonapartc in the Bellerophon so that 
I did not see hun —Note by Lyttelton 

Charles Franfois Antornc L'Allemand {1774-183J)), an officer m 
Napoleon's army, and a general in 1S11. Upon Napoleon’s landing 
from Elba he sought in vain to assxst his cause, but his soldicrs were loyal 
to the Bourbons L’Allemand was put under arrest, but was rclcased when 
Napoleon rcachcd Paris in tnumph When the Emperor was overthrown 
L'Allemand asked to bc allowed to accompany him to St Helena, but this 
was refused He was for a time a prnoner at Malta then long an 
cxde in America After the Revolution of 1S30 L'Allemand hnally returaed 
to France, and was restored to his rank and made a Peer by Lotus 
Philippe. 
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and enduriPg> as it were, a second exile for his sake. 
The appeai anc e of the younger man, who either felt 
more or w^ kss able to control the expression of his 
feelings, w£ s moving in the extreme. He had nothing 
remarkable i* 1 his figur e, or features ; but his grief, 
and the a£ on y he endured at being forced away from 
Bonaparte,' surpassed any suffering I ever witnessed, 
and were jtrresistibly affecting. They both went up to 
Lord KeitlL entreating to be allowed to go to St. Helena: 
the elder -v^h an earnest, but with a manly and settled 
look. Th e young man, openly in tears, urging his 
request oV er an d over again, long after the other had 
given up 1P S 35 hopeless, and saying in the most piteous 
manner, Si je renonce å mon grade.” 

He wa- nte d to be allowed to pass as a servant, the 
number cff officers permitted to accompany Bonaparte 
being corAP^to« When he found that all his entreaties 
were in /am, he seemed to be plunged into a state of 
distractio' n > his eyes were almost overflowing with 
tears he clenched his Polish cap convulsively in one 
hånd ai 1 ^ kept perpetually touching his brow with 
the otheL talking to himself, and running from one 
port-hole to another with such a look of wild despair, 
that I t'hought he would have flung himself overboard. 
His nar ne was Pentowsky* or something like it—not 
Poniato ws hy* 

To i n y g reat delight I heard soon afterwards, that 

* p en t°wsky, or more properly Piontkowski, was permitted to come 
-to St He lena in the sW P brought Sir Hudson Lowe in 1816. Las 
Cases" tell s us ^bat was quite unknown to all Napoleon’s circle, and 
that the English were surprised that they did not give him a warmer 

tine on his arrival - U was, indeed, reported in England that he 
had been rec eived very badly. Piontkowski came to the Isle of Elba and 
•obt ined -permission to serve as a private in the Guards. On the Emperor s 
return fr om Elba he bad gained the rank of Iieutenant. “When we 
deoarted irom Paris ” says Las Cases, “ he received permission to follow 
. d we left him at Plymouth, among those who were separated from 
' ns by orA er of the English Ministers. Piontkowski, having more fidelity 
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our Government had given orders that this faithful 
and affectionate creature should be allowed to go to 
St. Helena with Sir Hudson Lowe. 

As for the ladies. Madame Bertrand and Madame 
Montholon, never were there two people more com- 
pletely different in look and manner. Madame Bertrand, 
who had behaved with great violence in the Bellerophon , 
seemed rather exhausted than pacified, and had a look 
of great irritation and impatience. She is a tall, 
thin woman, with an aquiline nose, very like Lord 
Dillon,* to whom she is, I believe, rather nearly related. 
Madame Montholon, on the other hånd, had all the 
quiet resignation that so well becomes her sex, and 
one could not help sympathising with her sufferings so 
meekly bome. She is a pretty woman, of a sweet and 
intelligent countenance. 

With regard to the rest of the suite of Bonaparte 
who came to take leave of him on board the Northum- 
berland , it consisted chiefly of very young men (officiers 
d'ordonnance, I beheve), in gay uniforms, who did not 
even affeet mueh sorrow, and I suppose had little 

or more address, than his comradcs, obtamed leave to come to St Helena 
The Empcror had ne\cr known and never spoken to him beforc he camc 
here " Las Cases tells of the Empcror rav itmg Piontkowski to breakfast 
"He ahrays tskes plessure in com ersmg wrth hint xrhenei er he mcets 
him” Gourgaud, howcier, admits that Bertrand had ract the PoJe 
beforc Poor Piontkowski 1 he did not ha\c mueh reward for his 
hero-worship At first hc dincd with the> Empcror; but Napolcon soon 
found him out of harm ony with the rest of his retmue, and Piontkowski 
was relegated to a position of Iess distinction Piontkowski was one of 
the four members of Napolcon’s suite who irere sent back to Europe m 
Octobcr of 1S16 The Polc reccived a small pension from the Bntish 
Go\ ernment. 

•Henry Augustus (Dillon). thirteenth Viscount Dillon (1777-»832), 
succccded to the peerage m 1S13 He was in the Anny. and raised, m 
1807, on his fathers Imh estate the ioist Dnke of Vork's Insh Begimcnt 
of Toot. which was dtsbanded 1S17. He was suceceded in turn by three 
soas, and was the grandfather of the seientcenth Lord Dillon« President 
ol the Society of Antiquanes. 
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reason for much personal attachment to their chief 
The surgeon who refused to follow him I did not see; 
he was not forthcoming when the others were getting 
into the boat to leave the ship, and it was supposed he 
had slipped away, and perhaps evaded an interview 
which must have been peculiarly disagreeable to him. 

From obvious reasons of delicacy we were, none of 
uSj present at the parting scene, and I never heard a 
syllable relating to it. It was not till half an hour after 
it had closed, a space during which Bonaparte had 
sufficient time to collect his spirits if they had been 
agitated, that I was introduced into the cabin in which 
he was, and conversed with him for the first time. But 
the circumstances of this introduction ought to be stated. 

Everybody knows that Bonaparte was received as 
an Emperor by Captain Maitland,* who gave up to him 
the after-cabin, where he was not to be intruded upon 
by any unbidden guest; on board the Northumber- 
land matters were to be placed on a different footing, 
and although he was allowed a small cabin to himself, 
the great cabin which had been exclusively his in the 
Bellerophon was now to be shared by the admiral and 
his friends. In this latter character, I had a right of 
admission there, and Sir George Cockburn determined 

* Sir Frederick Lewis Maitland (1777-1839) was the one British officer 
who showed any real chivalry to Napoleon after his fail. He was born at 
Rankeilour in Fife, the son of a captain in the Royal Navy, and a grand¬ 
son of the sixth Earl of Lauderdale. He was attracted to the Navy when 
very young, and was present at Lord Howe's famous victory of the First 
of June (1794)- When in command of the Kingfisher she grounded on 
Lisbon bar, and Maitland was tried by court-martial at Gibraltar and 
acquitted. Maitland served for a time under Lord St. Vincent. He 
accompanied Sir Ralph Abercromby’s expedition to Egypt in 1800, and 
his conduct at the Battie of Alexandria was warmly commended. The 
ensuing years were occupied by many commands and much naval war- 
fare, until in 18x5 catne the stroke of good fortune that was to make 
him honourably distinguished for all time. He was at Cork in 1815 
collecting a fleet of transports for America, when the news reached him 
that Napoleon had escaped from Elba. He was ordered to the Bellerophon, 
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to assert the new rule by taking me, together with Sir 
George Bingham and Lord Lowther, into the cabin at 
the time he introduced his lieutenants, and leaving us 
there when that ceremony was over. This took place 
accordingly at the period above mentioned. Lord 
Lowther, by the bye, was not in the way at the moment, 
and did not come in till a few minutes later. 

The introduction of the lieutenants was sufficiently 
ridiculous; there were eight of them, not one of whom 
could speak a word of French, so that on being drawn 
up in line on one side of the cabin, and having for about 
a minute gazed and smiled at Bonaparte, who smiled 
and gazed in his tum, they all bowed and defiled before 
him, or, in plain English, walked off. Then Cockbum 
said to Bingham and myself, “ Won’t you sit down ? ” 
and left us there vis-å-vis to Bonaparte, who never 
having seen me before, and not knowing what to make 
of a man in a brown coat, w r ho, for aught he knew, might 
be the admiraTs servant, said, drawing up a little and 
looking rather sternly at me, “ Qui étes vous ? ” I 
answered, " Monsieur le Général, je m'appelle Lyttelton, 
je suis parent et ami de PAmiral.” Bonaparte : “Étes 
vous du bord ? ” Lyttelton : “ Non, je ne suis pas 
marin.” B. : “ Vous étes done ici par curiosité ? ” 

a ve&sel that had fought on the First of June, and at the Nile and Trafalgar. 
On the Dellcrophon he sailed from Plymouth with Sir Henry Hotham's 
squadron on May 24U1, 1815. In July he held Napolcon as pnsoner 
or guest—he did not know which Xapoleon, m saying fare well, deelared 
that his conduct had been " that of a man of honour and a gentleman " 
In Octobcr, i8iS, Mai tland was appomted to the Vengrur, in 1820 to 
the Gtnoa, and in 1827 to the Wettesley. In 1830 hc was made K CD. 
Trom 1832 to 1837 he was Admiral Superintendent of the Dociyard at 
Tortsmouth Hc died at sca off Bombay on November acrtli, 1839 
There 13 a monument to his memory in Bombay Cathedra! The best 
record of Maitland’s hfe is contamed in an Introduction by W\ K. Dickson 
to the 1904 edition of Maitland's M Narratn e,'* published by the Blackwoods 
under the tiUe of ” The Surrender of Xapoleon " This book was fnat 
issued m 1826 by Henry Colburn as "Xarratne of the Surrender of 
Napolcon.” 
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L.: * Oui, Monsieur le Général, je ne connais aucun 
objet plus digne d’exciter la curiosité que celui qui 
m’a amené ici.” B.: “ De quelle comté étes vous ?” 
L. : " De la comté de Worcester.” B.; “ Ou est- 
elle ? est-elle loin d'ici ? ” L.: “ Oui, Monsieur le 

Général, au centre du royaume”* It was at this 
time, I think, that I said, “ Nous espérons de ne pas 
vous géner, Monsieur le Général,” of which remark he 
took no notice. Aftcr this, if I remember right, there 
was a short pause, during which Bonaparte looked at us 
rather bitterty, and showed some signs of uneasiness at 
our presence. He then addressed himself to Sir George 
Bingham, and asked him some commonplace questions 
concerning the number of companies, etc., in his regi¬ 
ment, and how many years he had served in Spain, to 
which Bingham answered with difficulty in French. 
Bonaparte tumed again to me, and asked me whether 
the vind was fair for sailing, and some other trifling 
questions about the anchorage in which we lay, to which 
I replied as I inight. During this time Lord Lowther 
came in, and Bonaparte soon asked him the usual 
questions—to what county he belonged, “ Ou sont 
vos terres ?" to which Lowther also made answer 
not fluently, so that the conversation presentty re~ 
turned to me. Bonaparte asked me a great deal about 
our hunting, especialty our fox-hunting, whether we 
turned out all our hounds at once, or whether we had 
relays of hounds, etc. He then said, “ Vous parlez 
bien le Frangois.” L. : “Je me suis un peu exercé 
å parler Frangois, ayant beaueoup voyagé.” B.: 

“ Avez-vous voyagé en France ? ^ L.: “ Tres peu, 

* I cannot, of course, be quite sure of tlie verj r words I used in every 
instance in the follondng conversations, nor of those used by Bona¬ 
parte ; but I am quite sure that the substance is always faithfully given, 
and the more prominent observations of Bonaparte are all, I believe, 
quite accurately reported .—Note by Lyitelton , 
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Monsieur le Général; vous savez que pendant mamtes 
années il n’etoit pas permis å un Anglois de traverser 
la France; nous y étions de contrebande,” with a little 
more not worth stating, since it led to nothing; for 
I think another pause occurred here, shortly before 
which Bertrand had come in, and having placed him- 
self behind Bonaparte a little on one side, just as the 
Lord in waiting stands behind the King, he looked at 
us du haut en bas , with a very significant and rather 
haughty air, of which the Enghsh seemed to be, “ What 
business have you here?” Bertrand then went out 
again, and Bonaparte tumed round, and looked out 
through his spying glass for a couple of minut es, dunng 
which Bingham was extremely uneasy, and, pulling me 
by the sleeve, said, in a whisper, “ For God’s sake, say 
something to him, if it be but about a dog or a cat.” 
I promised him I would, and when Bonaparte turned 
about again, I asked him if he recollected Lord Ebnng¬ 
ton,* a relation of Lord Grenville's,t to which he 
answered, yes! and said, he was a " brave homme *’; 
then I mentioned Vemon l to him. He hesitated and 

* Viscount Ebnngton aftcrwards second Earl Tortcscue (1783-1861), 
had \1s1tcd Napolcon at Elba He was Lord-Licutcnant of Ireland from 
1839 to 1841, and was made KG In 1856 His grandson Mr J W 
rortcscuc, bccame librarian to Edward VII at Windsor, and the author 
of the best Historv of the British Army 

t William Wyndham, Lord Grcnville (1759-1834), the unde of Lord 
Ebnngton, was clcctcd MP for Buckmgham In 1782 and for Buching- 
hatnshi re in 1784 In 1790 he bccame Baron Grcnville of Wotton- 
under-Bcrncwood He was Seere tn ry of State for Foreign A flairs 
In 1791. He declared in 1794 that *• in the establishment of the Frcnch 
Hcpubhc is mduded the o\erthrow of all the other Go\cmments of 
Europe,” and hcnce his imquitous foreign pohej' and the war agamst 
Trance In 1S06 Crem lllcbecame Pnme Minister with Tox m his Cabmet, 
but the latter died In that jear In 1815 Grenvdle supported Lord 
LiverpooTs administration as against the \Iew of the other Opposition 
leader. Lord Grey, that no terms should be made with Napolcon 

J I am under the irapresslon that this was George Charles, fourth Lord 
Vemon, Baron of Kinderton (1779-1835) who dicd of dysentery on board 
liis j*acht ofl Gibraltar But I can £nd no trace of his ha vin g visit ed 
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said, “ catholique ? ” I replied, “No, sir; you are 
thinking of Silvertop,”* on which he said “yes,” 
and laughed a good deal, but made no remark; of 
Douglas,f whom I named last to him, he said, that he 
was a elever man. He then inquired whether this name 
■°f Douglas was not a great name ? to which I assented, 
and told him briefly who the chief Douglases were. 

Next he asked whether there was not a Douglas 
mueh distinguished in Parliament ? and whether it was 
■the Douglas he had seen ? We assur ed him (for Lord 
Lowther took a part here) that he was mistaken, and that 

Napoleon at Elba, as this Vernon apparently did. Another Vernon who 
■flourished at this time was the Rev. Edward Vernon, Archbishop of York 
757-1847), the grandfather of Sir William Harcourt. His daughter, 
Miss Caroline Vernon, saw Napoleon in Paris during the Peace. 

* George Silvertop (1775-1849), bom at Benwell House, Newcastle, of 
an old Catholic family, was educated at Douay and served for a time as 
■Captain of Northumberland volunteers; he was abroad at the peace of 1814. 
He visited Napoleon at Elba, had a private interview with the Emperor, 
and published an account of it, which I have not seen. Lord Liver- 
pool’s Government afterwards employed Silvertop as an intermediary 
-with the Pope. Af ter the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 
he became High Sherifi of the county of Northumberland. It was 
•doubtless to Silvertop that Napoleon referred in a statement to O’Meara:— 

“ When I was at Elba I was visited by an English nobleman, a Catholic, 
about thirty years old, and from Northumberland, I believe. He had 
■dined a few weeks before with the Duke de Fleury, with whom he had 
a conversation relative to the sum of money to be allowed me annually by 
Er ane e, according to the agreement that had been signed by the Ministers 
■of the Allied Powers. The Duke laughed at him for supposing for a 
moment that it would be complied with, and said that they were not 
:Such fools. This was one of the reasons which induced me to quit Elba.” 

| Frederick Douglas (1791-1819) was a son of Baron Glenbervie 
.and of Catherine Anne North, a daughter of Lord North. He 
was elected M.P. for Banbury in 1812. He published “An Essay 
on Certain Points of Resemblance between the Ancient and Modem 
-Greeks.” Douglas had a courteous reception when he visited Napoleon 
.at Elba. " Why have you come ? ” he was asked. “ To see a great man, 
Douglas replied. “Rather to see a wild beast,” answered the Emperor. 
Douglas was imposed upon by Napoleon, who, knowing he was 'going on 
-to Paris, gave him the impression, which was duly reported, that 
Napoleon could no longer mount a horse, that he had fallen into apathy. 
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neithcr Mr. Frederick Douglas nor any other person of 
that name had made a figure in the House of Commons.* 
About this time I think Lord Lowther informed Bona- 
parte that I was a member of Parliament, whereupon he 
desired to knowwhether I was “du parti de V Opposition.*’ 
L.: “ Ma conscience m’oblige souvent de donner mon 
suffragc contre les ministres du roi, on est hbre chez nous, 
et il faut agir seion ce que Ton croit étre de l’intérét 
de la patne.” B.: " Avez-vous fait des discours au 
Parlement? M L.: “Quelques méchantes harangues.” 
B.: " M. Whitbreadjf n’est-il pas mort ? ” L.: “ Oui, 
Monsieur le Général.’’ B.: " Quelle a été la cause de 
sa mort ? ” L.: '* Il s’est donné la mort.” B.: “ Com- 

* Mr, Heber aftenvards suggcstcd to me that Bonaparte had bccn 
readmg thc Enghsh nesvspapcrs lately, and had perhaps observed that 
spcceh of Mr Douglas in svhich he rccommendcd thc “ anmhilation of 
the Frcnch army ”— Noie by Lyttelton 

+ Samuel Whitbrcad (1758-18:5), the son of a successful brewer, 
svho himself inhented a world famous bressery He svas bom at Carding- 
ton m Bedfordshirc His father sent him successis ely both to Oxford 
and Cambndgc He marned m 17S9 a daughter of Sir Charles Grey, 
aftensards Earl Grey, whose son, the sccond Earl Grey, had bccn at school 
and in close fnendship at Eton He entered Parliament, for Bcdford, m 
1790 as a Whig Here he made an honourable mark, by his association 
vnth Fox in attocks on thc svar spint, by his zeal for negro emancipa¬ 
tion by his adsoeacy of cducation and greater religious tolcration, and 
by supporting other reforms He took a prominent part in the famous im- 
pcachment of Lord Melsnlle, a matter that occupicd Parliament in 1S05 
and 1806 In 1807 hc brought in a Poor Law Bill, his schcme mdudmg 
free cducation for thc poorcr children and scscral other changcs that were 
to svait many ycars for practical treatment Whitbrcad visited Pans 
alter Napoleon retired to Elba, as did also Brougham and other 
politicians His mterest, however, for Napoleon consisted in the faet 
that so latc as 1S0S he ivas a peacc at any-pricc man, and tned to carry a 
resolution for peace in thc House of Commons in 1S0S. svhen 58 sotes 
were brought to his support against 211 He sras one of thc small 
mmority »n the House of Commons ssho, nghtly, as I think f were m fascur 
of acknowledgmg Xapoleon after his return from Elba Whilc the nominal 
leaders of the Opposition to thc Tory Gos emment of the day vere 
Grens Ole and Grej', Whitbrcad was dunng the later >ears of Xapoleon’s 
posrer the actual leader of the peace party. He supported the Pnocess 
of Wades against her husband, aftens-ards George IV., chanpionmg her 
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ment?” L.: “ Je veux dire qu'il s’est tué; il étoit 
derangé.’ B. : “ Derangé d’esprit ? ” L.: “ Oui.” 
B. : “ Etoit-ce que vous appellen le spleen ? ” I told 
him no ; that he exaggerated this English complaint, the 
spleen, as I knew foreigners in general did, and I added : 

M. Whitbread étoit fou, å telles enseignes qu’il croyoit 
que tout le monde lui en vouloit, le regardoit d’un air 
de mépris, et conspiroit contre lui.” B.: “De quelle 
maniére s’est-il tué ? ” L.: “ Il s’est coupé la gorge d’un 
rasoir.” To this Bonaparte made no answer, nor gave 
any sign of feeling whatever about it, but very shortly 
after asked, “qui sera son successeur au Parlement? 
Ponsonby ? ”* L.: “Non, Monsieur le Général; Mr. 
Ponsonby est un homrae distingué, et dont les talens sont 
du premier ordre, mais je ne crois pas qu’il soit qualifié 
pour succéder å M. Whitbread. Vous savea, Monsieur le 
Général, que ce n’est pas si facile de remplacer les grands 
hommes.” Here Bonaparte seemed to me by his look 
slightly to acknowledge the compliment. 

After an instant’s pause, I continued, and told him 
I thought Broughamf the likeliest man to supply Whit- 

cause in the House of Commons very zealously in 1813. He cut his 
throat at his town house, 35, Dover Street, London, on July 6th, 1815. 
He appcars to have been obsessed with the idea that his Parliamentary 
career was at an end. 

♦George Ponsonby (1755-1817), after a successful career in Parlia- 
ment and at the bar in Ireland, became M.P. for Wicklow after the 
Union, where, Mr. Robert Dunlop says, “he speedily won the regard 
of the House by his sincerity, urbanity, and business-like capacity." He 
held Office only for a year as Lord Chancellor of Ireland, which post he 
received from the Fox—Grenville hfinistry in 1800. Then he retumed to 
the Parliamentary arena, and was, as M.P. for Tavistock, leader of the 
Opposition up to the time of his death in 1817. 

fLord Brougham (1778-1868) began his public life on the Edinburgh 
Review, where he had eighty articles in the first twenty numbers. He 
entered Parliament in 1810 as M.P. for Camelford, and became M.P. 
for Winchelsea in 1815, when, as the text implies, it seemed as if he 
would be the leader of the more advanced Whigs. His after career is 
well known. His defence of Queen Caroline made him the most popular 
man in England. In 1830 he became Lord Chancellor. 
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bread’s place; but that it must be some time before he 
could win the same reputation or acquire in the same 
degrcc the public confidence. He then asked when and in 
what manner Mr. Brougham had distinguished himself, and 
I told him chiefly in the debat es on the orders in council; 
on his enquiring whether then he were very eloquent, I 
attempted to describe the character of his eloquence. 

Bonaparte finished by asking whether Whitbread 
were not related to Lord Grey,* and I told him he was, 
and in what degree. We talked of Lord Grey’s elo¬ 
quence, the style of which I had to describe, but not a 
word was said of his politics. 

In the course of this conversation—I cannot re- 
member at what period—Bonaparte asked whether I 
kncw Captain Ussher, f whom he called “ trés brave 

•Charles Grcy, second Earl Grcy (1764-1845), w*as Whitbrcad's 
brother-in-law, Whltbread havtag maiTied in 1789 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Str Charles (aftcrwards first Earl) Grcy. Grcy was cducated at Etoa 
and at King’s College, Cambndge Trom 1786 to 1807 hc was MP 
for Northumbcrland ; was a leadmg spint of the Whig minonty dunng 
the catlier stages of the Napolconic Wars, and a strong opponent of Pitt. 
Hc was First Lord of the Admiralty as Lord Howich—his father had 
acccptcd a peerage—in the Grcnvillc-Fox Administration of 1806 His 
carecr as leader of the Reforra Party after 1830 was the most brilhant 
episode in his hfc Hc tooh Office in that ycar, when Brougham, as Lord 
Chanccllor, introduced a Reform Bill after the election of February, 
lSy. which was carricd by a majouty ot onc An. appeal to the country 
gave Grey a large majonty. By rncans of the threat of crcatmg peers, 
tlic Bill was passed m 183: 

t Sir Thomas Ussher (1779-1848), son of Henry Ussher, the astro¬ 
nomer, entered the Navy in 1791, and followed his career with ex- 
ccptional Mgour in exciting times Twcnty boat engagements with 
the enemy are to hi3 crcdit while m command of the Pchcan bng He 
was several times wounded m engagements Yct Ussher's interest for 
us tCKlay is contained in the faet that he command ed the UndaunUd 
when it conveycd Napoleon to Elba The Emperor cm bar ked at Fréjus 
—wbere. in happier days, he had landed from the Egyptian campaign 
—oa April eBth. 18x4. and landed at Porto Fcrrajo on May 3rd Ussher’s 
** Narrative of Events Connectcd with the First Abdication of Napoleon," 
frst published in Dublin lo 1841, has been twice repnnted—in 1895 and 
1907. 
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homme,” and Bertrand said something to the same 
eifect. X told him I did, and had very lately seen him 
in the Isle of Wight. Bertrand put in here that he 
had read in the English papers that Ussher had been 
commissaire d’un bal ” at Ry de, at which they both 
laughed a little, and I said, “ Le Capitain est bon pour 
entrer en danse, comme pour entrer en combat.” I 
concluded by telling him that Ussher always spoke of 
him with great respect, and valued highly the snuff- 
box with his portrait on it which he had given him. 
This is, I think, nearly all that passed, except that he 
•once asked us all three, whether we were married, to 
which we answered severally according to our cases. 
But he made no observation whatever on the in¬ 
formation he received, rather to our surprise, and I 
was obliged to make a bad joke or two on Lowther’s 
bachelorship, “that I suspected him to be somewhat 
•of a rake,” or some such trash, in order to keep up the 
ball. When the conversation had lasted half an hour, 
I felt a scruple about staying any longer in the cabin, 
into which we had been brought for the purpose stated 
above of asserting our right to be there, an object which 
•seemed then to be sufficiently attained. It would have 
been unmanly, I thought, to remain any longer than 
was necessary for the purpose in question, since our stay 
was evidently distressing to the dethroned Emperor. 

I therefore quitted the cabin, and went to the 
Admiral, to whom I stated my reasons for wishing to 
retire; and he agreed with me, upon which I returned 
and whispered to Lord Lowther and Sir G. Bingham 
what had passed between me and the Admiral; after 
which I said, “Monsieur le Général, j’ai l’honneur de 
vous saluer.” He made a slight return to my bow, 
and I quitted him. My companions, however, probably 
not understanding what I had said to them, remained, 
and in about five minutes I returned into the cabin by 
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the Admiral's direction, and brought them away. Lord 
Lowther told me that during my absence Bonaparte 
had laid hold rather eagerly of Sir G. Bingham’s ribboa 
at liis buttonhole, and asked him what it meant? 
Bingham told him it was for service in Spam. B.: 
” For Salamanca ? ” Sir G.: “ It means four medals 
for four general actions.” Bonaparte did not bid him 
enumerate them, but only said, “ so you have seen 
a good deal of active service,” or some such words. 
I now thought it was all over, as we were to go on 
shore immediately, as soon as the dispatches were 
ready, of which Lord Lowther was to be the bearer, 
so we got some cold meat in the fore-cabin, and as we 
were at table, behold the door opened, and Bonaparte,. 
followed by Bertrand, made his appearance. On seeing 
me, who fronted him, he smiled and said, ” Allez-vous 
å. terre ? ” L.: “ Oui, Monsieur le Général; nous 

mangeons un morceau avant de partir.” He passed 
on, and went out upon deck. We then made extreme 
haste to finish our luncheon, and in a couple of minutes 
Lowther was after him, and I, in a minute after that. 
Looking through the window in the meantime, I saw 
Bonaparte walking briskly up and down, and looking 
at the rigging, then stopping and bending down cour- 
teously to speak to Madame Bertrand and Madame 
Montholon, who were sitting in chairs under the bul- 
wark. When I came upon deck, I went on to the main- 
mast, and tuming round, saw Bonaparte standing close 
to the poop, talking to Lord Lowther, who had his 
hat ofL Shortly afterwards they advanccd, and then 
Lowther put on his hat, rather slowly and hesitatingly. 
On coming up to me, Bonaparte spoke to me and made 
me face about with him, and on arriving within a yard 
or two of the poop, halted there, and entered into the 
folio wing conversation with me. B. (looking round at 
the bulwark, which wanted painting in several places); 
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“ Ce vaisseau paroit avoit été équipé å la håte.” L.: 

} Monsieur le Général, il est vrai; mais, en revanche, 
c’est un de nos meilleurs vaisseaux, il est sur tout tres 
bon vomer/' B. : “ On auroit pu envoyer d’autres 
vaisseaux qui sont en meilleur état; il y avoit å 
Plymouth le Chatham, par exemple, ou bien le Tonncmt.” 
To tilis I answered that I did not know precisely in 
what condition those ships were, but that they might 
be in very good condition to float in Plymouth harbour 
or to cruize in the Channel, and yet not fit for foreign 
service. Here some officers on the poop whom he had 
not seen before caught his eyes, and he asked Bingham, 
abruptly, what those epaulettes were ? Bingham an¬ 
swered, the light infantry division of his regiment. I 
then enquired of him whether there were marines in the 
French navy, to which he replied in the affirmative; 
shortly afterwards I took up the subject of his accom- 
modation in the Northumberland and sa id I hoped it 
was tolerably good, that it would have been better if 
the ship had not been so hastily fitted out, and added 
that I was sure the Admiral and his officers were desir- 
ous of doing all they could to make his voyage pleasant, 
or some such words. On this he took occasion to break * 
out into complaints against the conduct of our Govern¬ 
ment in confining him at all. B. : u Vous avez souillé 
le pavillon et Thonneur national en m’emprisonnant 
comme vous fait es.” L. : “ On n'a violé aucun en¬ 

gagement avec vous, et l'intérét de la nation demande 
que vous soyez mis hors d’état de rentrer en France, 
vous n’étes sujet å aucun degré de contrainte qui ne 
soit necessaire å l'accomplissement de eet obj et. 

B. : " Peut-étre done ce que vous faites est prudent, 
mais ce n’est pas généreux.” L. : “ De particulier 

å particulier la génerosité est de saison, mais. Mon¬ 
sieur le Général, l’intérét national doit determiner la 
conduite de nos Ministres, qui sont comptables å la 
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nation, et la nation exige d’eux de vous mettre en licu 
sut. 1 * B.: “ Vous agissez—(or “ vous raisonnez ”)— 
comme une petite puissance aristocratique, et non 
comme un grand état libre 1 je suis venu m’asseoir 
sur votre sol, je voulois vivre en simple citoyen de 
rAngleterre.” On this I told him that every account 
from France proved that his party was exceedingly 
powerful, that affairs might take such a turn there 
that he should again be recalled to the throne, and 
(to put the argument in the least offensive way to him) 
he might think himself in honour bound to obey the 
call. B.: *' Non, non, ma carriére est terminée.” I 
reminded him of his having used the same words a year 
ago in Elba, on which he’exclaimed, with great anima¬ 
tion, ** J'étois Souverain alors; j'avois le droit de faire 
la guerre, le Roi de France ne m’a pas tenu parole ” ; 
and then, quite exultingly, laughing and shaking his 
head significantly, " J’ai fait la guerre au roi de France 
avec six cens hommes ! 11 Here we all laughed ; \ve * 
could not help it, his manner was so remarkably dramatic 
and the thing said, so pointed. After a minute’s laugh¬ 
ing I said, thinking to get something out of him about 
Italy, that many people in England wondered, at the 
moment of his reappearance in France, that he had 
not rather disembarked in Upper Italy. B.: " J'ai 
été assez bien régu en France, n’est-ce-pas ? ” And 
then he went on describing his reception: how he 
advanced without a guard, and how he could have 
raised four millions of peasants. I said I did not doubt 
his popularity in France; that, however, I thought it 
extraordinary the conscription should not make him 
unpopular with the peasants. B.: 11 Ce sont vos 

prcjugfe; la France n’est pas épuisée.” L. : “ La loi 

• Whcn I say “ vrc” I mean Lord Lowther and Bmghara. besidrt 

-” _>*- E. Byn g pu t hunsclf mto the Tcnrarl jcst atter Bena* 

on board the Xcrthumbrrland.—ScU by L^titUon. 
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dc 3 a conscription étoit pourtant trés rigoureuse vous 
prcniez jusqu’a l’unique fils.” B.: "Ah, non! Ces 
sont vos prejugés, des chiméres ” He then repeated 
lus charges against the English Governnient, and said 
if he had not expected far different usage, he would 
not have given liimself up to us, that he had many 
resouices left, that he might have surrendered to the 
Emperor of Russia or the Emperor of Austria. L.: 

Pour l’Autriche, passe—mais pour le projet de vous 
rendre a rEmpereur Alexandre, vous me permettrez 
d'en douter ” (I knew that he had said the day before, 
with a slirug, when Lord Keith told him, he might have 
been delivered up to the Russians, " Dieu m’en 
garde! ”) ITe defended liimself but faintly on this, 
and only said, to the best of my recollection, that the 
Emperor Alexander* loved France and Frenchmen, or 
some such words. Then he asserted that he could have 
joined tlie army of the Loire, and should presently 
liave been at the head of 100,000 men. I observed that 
the Prussians, or perhaps the Duke of Wellington, might 
have intercepted him. He answered that the garrison 
of Rochefort was devoted to him, and offered, nay, 
came and besought him, with tears in their eyes, to 
be allowed to escort him to Bordeaux, where he should 
have found more troops, and might easily have effected 

* Alexander I. (1777-1825), Tsar of Russia, vrås, in early years, 
educatcd by La l'Iarpc, and came under the influence of the doctrines of 
Rousscau. For a long time certainly he had a love of France and French¬ 
men, and his entliusiasm for Napoleon personally found mueh expression 
when the two sovereigns met at Erfurt and signed the Xreaty of Xilsit. 
Tilis was after a war in which Napoleon had beaten Russia at Austerlitz, 
Eylau, and Friedland. After the invasion of Russia in 1812 he was 
Napoleon’s unrelenting enemy, and a surrender to the Tsar, if it had 
been possible to Napoleon, which it was not, would probably have in- 
volved worse consequences for him than St. Helena. In 1814, while 
Napoleon was in Elba, Alexander visited Paris and London, and he re- 
visited Paris in 1S15 after Waterloo. He died heart-broken, chagrined 
by plots and deeply affeeted by the death of his only daughter. 
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his purpose. This X did not dispute, but said it would 
liave been a hazardous step, since, after all, the allies 
would probably have been too strong for him. He 
admitted that, but alleged that 11 il y auroit eu de quoi 
capituler,” an opinion I was not inclined to contro’vert, 
and so that rested there, and he renewed his declama- 
tion against us for confining him, saying it would in- 
crease the irritation in France, and disgrace us in the 
cyes of all Europe. I repeated the arguments I had 
used at first in vindication of our conduct, which pro¬ 
voked him to say, after some repetition of his wish to 
have lived in retirement on his estates, like his brother, 
M Vous ne connoissez pas mon caractére; vous auriez 
dtl vous fier å ma parole d’honneur.” L.: “ Oserais- 
je vous dire—(or, " permettez que je vous dise ”)—la 
verité nette ? ” B. : “ Dites.” L.: ” II faut done 

que je vous dise, que depuis le moment de l'invasion de 
l'Espagne il n’y a gu£re de partieuher en Angleterre, 
qui ne se soit defié de vos engagemens.” B. : “ J'ai 
été appelé en Espagne par Charles IV.* pour l’aider 
contre son fils.” L.: ” Mais pas, å. ce que je crois, pour 
placer le roi Joseph f sur le trone.” B.: " J'avais un 

•Charles IV. (1749-1819), bom in Naples, succeedccl his father 
Charles III as King of Spain. He aseended the thronc m 1788 and was 
proclalmed at Madrid in the followmg >car; he was mamed to his cousin 
Mane Lmsa of Panna The Queen became mfatuated with the Minister 
Manuel Godoy, who made many efforts to sa\e the Wc of Louis XVI of 
Prance War was deelared with the Trench Repubhc »n 1793. and in 1706 
against England Whea Napoleon became Tirst Co nsul he intervened m 
Spamsh aflairs, pitting the quarrclsome son Ferdinand against his father, 
and cncouraging the former in the idea of succession. In 1S0S Charles 
v>as dethroned—or rather resi gned his crown—and hi« son was deelared 
Iving of Spam as Femando VII. Both father and son resigned their 
nghts to Napoleon in this vear, and the Trench Emperor made his brother 
Joseph Kiag of Spain. Then the etroggle hnr-^n as the Pemnsular War 
t>egin. and Charles for e\ cr disappeared from the scene, djmg m I talj 

t Joseph Bo na part c (176S-T844), the eldest brother of Napoleon, was 
bora in Corsica. He was with bis brother at he siege of Toulon ; he 
mamed Julie Clary. the daughter cf a nch mer dun t of MarseiUes. H c went 
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grand systeme politique, il étoit necessaire d’établir un 
contre-poids å votre énorme puissance sur mer, et 
d’ailleurs ce n’est que ce qu’ont fait les Bourbons,” or 
some such words. L.: “ Mais il faut avouer, Monsieur 
le Général, que la France sous votre sceptre étoit beau- 
coup plus å craindre, que la France telle qu’elle étoit 
pendant les derniéres années du regne de Louis XIV. 
d’ailleurs elle etoit agrandie.” B.: “ L’Angleterre de 
son coté était devenu bien plus puissante,” and he in- 
stanced in our Colonies and in our Indian acquisitions. 
L. : “ Beaucoup de gens éclairés sont d’avis que l’Angle- 
terre perd plus qu’elle ne gagne å la possession de cette 
puissance démesurée et lontaine.” B. : u Je voulois 
rajeunir l’Espagne, faire beaucoup de ce que les Cortés 
ont tenté de faire depuis.” I then recalled him to the 
main question, and reminded him of the character of 
the transaction by which he had obtained possession 
of Spain, to which he made no answer, but took another 
line of argument on the subject of his detention, and 
said at last: " Eh bien, je me suis trompé; replacez 
moi å Rochefort,” or something to that effect. I 
cannot recollect at what precise period of the discussion 
Bonaparte said these words: “Je voulois—(or je 
pensois)—préparer au Prince Regent l’époque la 
plus glorieuse de son regne ” ; but the very words I 
remember distinctly. I am in the same uncertainty as 

through the Italian campaign. In 1797 he went as Ambassador to Rome. 

In x6o6 Napoleon sent his brother with an army into Southern Italy, 
and madpW King of Naples. Very unwillingly he obeyed his brother's 
decree, which made him in 1808 King of Spain. After being defeated at 
the battie of Vittdria he handed over the command of the army to Soult 
and resigned his kingship. In 1814 Napoleon made him lieutenant- 
govemor and commandbr of the forces in Paris. But Joseph had no 
qualification for the task, >nd when Napoleon went to Elba he retumed 
to Switzerland. He retufned to Paris during the Hundred Bays, but 
after Napoleon’s final ab lication he retired to America, making severai 
voyages to Europe durirg the succeeding yeaxs. In 1841 he estabhsbed 
himself in Plorence, where he died three years later. 
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to the moment when he said, " Si vous n’aviez d’autrc 
dessein que d’agir seion les régles de la prudence—(or 
some such words)—pourquoi done ne pas me tuer ? 
f’eut été le plus sur.” He once intemipted me. I 
\vas going to say, our conduct was regulated by a ncces- 
sary policy, but when I had uttered the words “ une 
politique,” he cut me short and put in “ étroitc.” He 
filled up the interval of this little debate with repeated 
assertions, that the English Government and Nation 
were disgracing themselves. Such expressions as these • 
“ Non, vous avez flétri le pavillon/* ** Ce n'est pas en 
user noblcment avec moi,” “ La postenté vous jugera,” 
were, if one may so say, the burden of his song. There 
are many other remarkable passages of this conversa- 
tion which I must set down loosely as they occur to my 
rccollcction. I could hardly place them in anythmg 
like the real order of their succession, and it is not worth 
while to attempt it, since nothing would be gained by 
the arrangement. I asked him his opinion of Mr Fox * 

•Charles James Fox (1749-1806) uas by far the most mtcrestmg 
personality, and with the greatest faculty for scemg clearly, of all the 
Bntish statesmen of the Napolcomc era Dunng the jears folloumg 
1793 he fought bravely agamst the panic spint that made war uith 
rrance incvitablc Hc had dcmocratic ideals in an age uhen the tyranny 
of the Crown and of a wcalthy mmonty reigned supreme His name was 
c ros ed from the Pnvy Councd for proposing as a toast " Our So\ crejgn 
the Pcople." a toast that had been proposed by the then Duke of Norfolk 
a few months carlier In iSoe. dunng the Interval of peaee he visited 
Paris and had several interviews with Napoleon, then First Co ns til Too 
rauch has been made of a statement in one of his letters, that he fotind 
the First Consul “ a \ oung man considerably intoxicated with success ” 
In any case, he was persuaded that Napoleon wished for pcace. and in 
epite of mueh special pleadmg on the part of English and Trench wnters 
to the contrary. by M P Coqucllc in particular, there cannot be a doubt 
but that England was responsible for the renewal of war The most inter 
«iing ghmpse of Fox that we have from Napoleon’s point of view t? 
contained In Las Cases’s Jonmal It ru as as follows:— 

•* Fox cint to Frxr-r h-srdiately »f*fr Ih« Pricc of Atsl'CS- H« xrx* 
js « tli'crv c* tb« Stuart*. aod adeed mr to *earth our diptcrux tical 

arctlvr* 1 fi'x c-\ir-x thit cvr'-vthl-.R lhocU N rtxrrd at hn dup'-sah I rredv-rd 
tha c* ra- Firs« Fad ratd r=« cf h» aai 1 vxti fwai tha* h- pw-ivod 
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Hc said : " J'ai connu M. Fox ; je Tai vu aux Tuileries 
il navoit pas vos prejugés" L.: " M. Fox, Monsieur 
Ic General, etoit zclé citoyen de sa propre patrie • de 
plus, citoycn . du monde ” B.: " Il étoit sincére, il 
\ouloit la paix sinccrement, et moi je le voulois aussi, 
sa mort cmpecha quc la paix ne fut faite \ les autres 
n’ctoicnt pas sincéres” Hc said, abruptly, some time 
aftcr we had quitted the subject of the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, So you have no great opinion in England of 
this Emperor Alexander,” or something to that effect. 

I answered wc hud nol .* that he was, indeed, soft-spoken 
('douccrcux ), and had fiattered some women, but that 
Englishmen in general thought but meanly of him; 
that, for my part, I did not see how one could admire a 
prince who, with all his boasted magnanimity, had yet 
posscsscd himself so umvorthily of Finland and Poland. 

I did not clearly make out his answer to this. Shortly 
after, he enquired whether I had been at Petersburg, 
and when ? I told him, yes, the winter before last, 
on which he asked whether I had been at Moscow, 
and, jfinding I had not, he paused, but soon said, with 
an abruptness and eagerness rather remarkable, “ Au 
reste, ce n’est pas moi qui'ai brulé Moscou.” L. : " I 
never thought that j^ou had committed such an act of 
folly as to set fire to your own vinter quarters.” I 
then returned to the subject of Petersburg, and told 

a noble character, a good heart, liberal, generous, and enlightencd views. I considered 
hira an ornament to mankind, and was very mueh attached to him. We oftea con- 
versed together upon various topics without the least prejudice; when I wished to 
engage in a little controversy, I tumed the convcrsation upon the subject of the moehine 
infermle, and told him that his Ministers had attempted to murder me. He would 
then oppose my opinion with warmth, and invariably ended the conversation by saying 
in his bad Frcncli, • First Consul, pray take that out of yottr head But he was not 
convinccd of the truth of the cause he undertook to advocate, and there is every reason 
to believe that he argued more in defence of his country than of the morality of its 
Ministers. 

“The Emperor ended the conversation by saying: 'Half adozen such men as Fox 
and Comwallis would be sufficient to establish the moral character of a nation. ^ • 

With such men I skould always have agreed; we should soon have settled our differ¬ 
ences, and not only France would have been at peace with a nation at bottom most 
worthy of esteem, but we should have done great things together.'" 
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liim that when I was there I found several peoplc who 
spoke well of him, better, indeed, than I, as an English- 
man, liked. He answered: “ Eh 1 pourquoi me 

hairoient-ils ? Je leur ai fait la guerre, voili tout! *' 
To this I replied that the war was somewhat unpro* 
voked, I thought, or somcthing to that effect; he said 
“ Jc voulois rétablir la Pologne/* I let that pass, and 
took occasion to tell him how much attachment the two 
Polish officers had shown him. He did not affect much 
feelmg on this, and only said, " It is a brave nation/* 
I told him I had heard great praise of Prince Pomatow- 
ski.* Bonaparte said of him that he was “ Chevaker, 

celui li c’étoit le vrai Roi de Pologne/* -• being 

mcntioned, he said he was a traitor. L.: ** Vous voulcz 
dirc, porteur des deux épaules ? ** He did not at first 
understand the meaning of the phrase, which I suppose 
is not a good Frcnch one, but soon elucidated his own 
meaning, thus : u C’est-å-dire, du parti Russe ; c’est 
ce que nous appellons traitres nous autres Polonois ** 
Lowther told him I had made a speech about Saxony, 
I acknowledged it, and said I would not disguise my 
sentiments on the subject from him. That I had wit- 
nessed the attachment of the Saxons to their king, 
and thought they were cruelly used by the Alhes, especi- 
ally since, if I was not mistaken, the battie of Leipsic 
was decidcd by the Saxon troops. This he assented to, 
and told us that on a sudden 25,000 men, and sixty or 
cighty pieces of cannon, were tumed against him ; that 

•Joseph Anthony Poniatowski (176^-1613) a dlstmguished Polish 
prince of the rrignmg famil> before the first partitlon He was tramed 
in the Austnan array He fonght under Kosduslo when he defended 
Wamw*. and gamed victones o\er the Kussians He jomed Napoleon 
with a cootingent of Poles In the invasion of Kcssia. Hc particularly 
distmguhhed hrasell at the Battic of Lcipng, where Napoleon made him 
a Marshal of Prar.cc. October iCth. 1S13 Covenng the French retreat. 
be was drowned in the Elster. October ipth, 1S13 A monument to him 
has been e-cotcd on the banls cf that rn er. 

tot 
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though this was not fatal to him at the moment, he 
found the day after that it had put out all his calcula- 
tions, and he was obliged to retreat. I do not remem- 
ber whether he said anything else about Saxony. Soon 
aftei hc said that there was an end of Bavaria, the 
States of the Rhine, etc., and that now “L’Autriche 
ct . la Trusse écrasent tout.” To this I replied that it 
might be so, or something like it, but that our interest 
required rather the aggrandisement of those powers, 
and the reduction of the others, since France would find 
it easier to maintain an influence among those petty 
States than at Vienna or Berlin. He readily admitted 
that \ve ought to keep down the French interest, and said 
several times in the course of the conversation that it 
was our business to try to reduce the power of France. 
If my memory does not deceive me, he used some expres- 
sion like this: “ You should keep your eyeupon France.” 

He would not give any opinion whatever of Mr. Pitt,* 
“He had never known him.” I returned to the charge, 
saying, I meant, what did he think of his political prin¬ 
ciples ? but he would not utter a word on the sub- 
ject. I think he repeated : “ I never was acquainted 
with him.” On my mentioning Mr. Windham,f he en- 
quired whether I meant him who had been Minister 
of War ? and on my answering in the affirmative, he 
described him as a man of great talents, but who had 

* William Pitt (1759-1806). It was, perhaps, rather mean to have 
tried to draw Napoleon upon the character of his arch-enemy, Pitt; for 
the second son of the great Earl of Chatham, who was Prime Minister 
before he was twenty-five, was partially responsible for the curt letter 
that Grenville sent to Napoleon when the First Consul wrote directly to 
George III. in 1799. From that day to his death—and his death-blow 
was the receipt of the news of Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz he was 
untiring in his attempts to unite Europe to withstand the Corsican. 

t William Windham (1750-1810), whom Napoleon described as an 
enemy, was greatly under the influence of Burke in all questions afiect- 
ing the war with France. He lost his seat for Norwich by his opposition 
to the Peace of 1802. He, however, obtained his nickname of “ Weather- 
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been very much his enemy, or nearly these words. I 
Jaid Mr. Windham was a Bur kit c, to which he assented, 
and so wc dropped the subject. The Flotilla, he said, 
had been only a feint. He did intend to have attempted 
an invasion \vith his great ships, his ** Escadres,” from 
Brcst and Ferrol. I forget when it was that he said, 
shaking his head, and swaggcring a little, " Je ne dis 
pas que cc ne me soit pas passé par le téte de conspirer 
la perte de l'Angleterre. Eh 1 pendant vingt années 
de guerre 1 ” Then, suddenly checking himsclf, as if 
he had spoken his mind too freely, “ C'est-å-dire, votre 
perte. Non ! mais votre abaissement, je voulois vous 
forcer å étre justes, ou, du moins, moins injustes.” He 
defendcd his Continental system, as though it had been 
provoked by our Orders in Council. I reminded him 
that the Berlin and ftlilan decrees were antecedent to 
those orders: he said, " But Lord Grey's blockade of 
the Elbe and Weser had preceded them.” I was pre- 
paring an answer, I believe, to this, when he gave the 
discussion another turn by saying that, however, it was 
all our fault for not having made peace when Lord 
Lauderdale was at Paris. That was prior to the battie 
of Jena, to which the Berlin and Milan decrees were un- 
questionably subsequent. Had we made peace then, 
there would have been no war with Prussia, etc. I 
asked him what he thought of the Russian admiral 
Tchitchagof ? * He replied that he was a elever fellow, 

cock Wjndham ” by his fioctuatmg views. In 1804, for ex.ua pie, he was 
supporting Tox against Pitt. His views on Insh politics—he was Chief 
Sccretary m 17S3—were in advance of his age, he betng in favour of gi ving 
Irish posts to Inshmen He snthdrew his opposition to the Union 
snth Ireland, h*ing led into acqmcscence by the promose by which the 
Insh nation svas tncked. tliat Catholic disabilities should be removed 
innedutcly afterwanls. Windham died a martyr to bibliography. In 
nssutn g to save tlie books of a fnend from Cre. he suCered Internal 
injuries. from which he died 

• Paul Vasdievtich Tchitchagof. (i;6;-18.49) the Hessian admiral, was 
cducatcd m England. He slowly climbed the ladder of scccess tn the 
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but not a good general. L.: “But at the passage of 
the Beresina he had not a sufficient force to stop 
you, 24,000 men, of whom 8,000 were cavalry, and 
useless in such a position.” He began upon this to 
describe his operations rather technically, which I, not 
understanding, took the opportunity of preventing his 
going on in that strain, and observed to him that 
Koutousof * had undoubtedly not sent a sufficient force 
to that point, since Tchitchagof might have been over- 
whelmed by Schwartzenberg’s army alone, if, for reasons 
best known to himself, Schwartzenbergf had not thought 
fit to abstain from attacking him. B.: “ Ah! ” 

shaking his head, and smihng significantly, “ ils s’enten- 
doient déja.” Speaking of Belgium he admitted that 
it was our policy to fortify it, etc.; and when I told him 
I thought we might perhaps have allowed France the 

Russian naval service until Alexander I. appointed him Minister of Marine. 
In 1812 he had the cotnmand of the army of Moldavia, destined to bar 
the retreat of Napoleon from Moscow; but he was unable to prevent 
Napoleon from Crossing the Beresina. He went into exile, and when the 
Tsar Nicholas I. ordered all his subjects to return to Russia he did not obey. 
His estates were then confiscated. He afterwards became naturalised 
as an Englishman. He died in France. His “ Memoirs ” were published 
in Paris and Berlin. 

* Michael Laurinovich GolenitchefE Koutousof, Prince of Smolensk 
<1745-1813), the Russian field-marshal, studied the art of war at Strasburg 
before entering the Russian artillery. He took part in wars against the 
Poles and the Turks, and was appointed Ambassador to Constantinople 
in 1793. He became Military Govemor of St. Petersburg, and was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian armies in 1812 when Napoleon invaded 
that country. He was defeated at the Battie of Moskowa, but during the 
famous retreat from Moscow showed great energy and talent. He died 
at Bunzlau in Silesia in the following year. 

+ Charles Philip Schwartzenberg (1771-1820), Austrian field-marshal, 
was bom at Vienna. He distinguished himself first in the war against 
Turkey, and afterwards against France, particularly at Ulm and Austerlitz; 
he took part in the Battie of Wagram; negotiated the marriage of Mane 
Louise with Napoleon, and was made Ambassador to Paris. He com- 
manded the Austrian contingent of Napoleon’s great army in the invasion 
of Russia in 1812. After the defection of Austria in 1814 he commanded 
the allied army that marched upon Paris. 
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possession of Belgium if \ve could have prevcntcd 
Antwcrp from falling into her hånds, he said that 
Antwcrp was the port which most threatcned England. 
He considered our present position as a very command- 
ing onc. It had, however, its disadvantages, if we were 
“dans la premiere ligne de guerre,” and entitled to 
take a leading part in whatever was doing in Europe; 
on the other hånd, not a shot could be fired anywhere 
that might not give us cause of war, and involve us in 
a quarrel. It was, I think, in one part of his argu¬ 
ment against us for our present treatment of him that 
I introduced cautiously, and with as much delicacy as 
I could, the battie of Waterloo; of which I said the 
issue was (as it might truly be stated without offence 
to him) three or four times doubtful. I then asked him 
what he thought of the British infantry. B. (looking 
more grave and serious than usual): “ LTnfanterie 
Angloise est tres bonne.” L. (in a subdued tone): 
“ relativemcnt i la Francoise ? ” B.: “ LTnfanterie 
Francoise est aussi bonne.” L.: “ å la baionette ? ” 
B.: " LTnfanterie Francoise est aussi bonne å la 

baionette. Beaucoup depend de la conduite.” L.: 
“ Le corps de Génie ? rArtillerie ? ” B. : “ Tout cela 
cst bon, tr£s bon l ” L.: “ C’est å vous, Monsieur le 
Général, que nous devons nos progr^s dans Tart de la 
guerre.” B.: “ Eh ! on ne peut faire la guerre sans 
devcnir soldat, Thistoire de tous les pays prouve cela.” 
Early in the convcrsation I had said I hoped he was 
satisfied with the permission given to so many officers 
to accompany him to St. Helena. He replied, with a 
slight shrug, “ Three or four of them.” St. Helena he 
callcd “ une isle de fer, d’ou il nc scroit pas possible de 
s’cvadcr,” and complained of its climatc as unwhole- 
some. I dcnicd the unwholesomeness of the climate, 
and assured him I knew the contrary, not only from 
hooks, but from the report of several people w’ho had 
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been in the island. When first he mentioned St. Helena 
there was a great noise upon deck, and I heard him in- 
distinctly, and thought he was speaking of i England. 
This occasioned my saying, “ Sir, you must recollect 
that many of your officers have effected their escape 
C se s °nt évadés ’); for instance, Lefebvre-Desnou- 
ettes ” but when I found my mistake, I pursued 
that subject no further, and apologised, I think, for 
having introduced it. 

The state of France, he said, was such as might be 
expected in a country in which you were attempting 
“ imposer un roi par une force étrangére.” The 
Bourbons, in his opinion, would hardly attempt to 
revive the slave-trade. It was impolitic, and, besides, 
" chose tres inhumaine.” I asked him if he had read 
Sismondi’s Essay ?f to which I could not collect his 
answer. His general reasons against the slave-trade, 
as a measure of policy, were—that supposing it were 
advisable to import negroes into the colonies (which, 
however, he denied), it could only be done at a great 
expense, and that the moment war broke out, we should 
probably take the French islands, and that French 
capital was more wanted now in the interior of the 

*Count Charles Lefebvre-Desnouettes (1773-1822). It was doubtless 
a recollection of this escape, and with a sigh over his own lesser good 
fortune, that led Napoleon when he dictated his will at St. Helena to 
leave Lefebvre-Desnouettes 150,000 francs. Lefebvre-Desnouettes was 
the son of a cloth merchant, born in Paris ; he was aide-de-camp to 
Napoleon at Marengo, distinguished himself in the Spanish War, and was 
for a short time a prisoner of England, as stated in the text. He accom- 
panied Napoleon to Moscow. He endeavoured without success to assist 
Napoleon after the escape from Elba. He fought at Waterloo, and was 
condemned to death by the Bourbon Government; he escaped to the 
United States, but perished in a storm on his way back to Europe. 

t Jean Charles de Sismondi (1773-1842), the famous author of the 
" Italian Republics,” welcomed, with his friend Benjamin Constant, 
Napoleon’s return to constitutional ideals during the Hundred Days. 
The " Essay ” %vould be " L’Examen de la Constitution Fran^aise," pub- 
lished in the Moniteur of that period. 
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kingdom, where it was on all accounts better to employ 
it. Wc finished by talking of chemistry, to which we 
wcre led by his asserting that France was flourishing, 
not only in agriculture (which was admitted), but in 
manufactures (from which I dissented, and instanced 
Lyons without, however, obtaining any concession 
from him), and, finally, although her commerce had 
undoubtedly suffered, her intemal resources sufficed, 
and that Chemical discoverics had supplied many things 
that foreign commerce used to fumish. As, for in- 
stance, sugar from beet-root, which, he said, was veiy 
good, and sold for fifteen-pence a pound, much cheaper 
than thc foreign, on which he laid a heavy tax that 
would in time of peace yield a tolerable resource, as the 
rich would, after all, prefer the true sugar, and he should, 
in the meantime,be encouraging his home manufactures. 

He talked eagerly on this subject, said they were 
making indigo from woad (" pastcl ”), and that there 
was an old law of Henry IV. forbidding the importation 
of indigo, which he cither had, or intended to revive. 
In England, he said we had as much chemistry " å la 
tfite de l’Institut,” but that it was not so popularly 
diffused, or so practically useful, as in France: Sir H. 
Davy he remembered, but gave no opinion of him. All 
the time that we were thus conversing he remained 
standing on the spot where he had first halted with me, 
ncar the poop, and faring it. It is obvious that it was 
his wish to continue the conversation, since there were 
pcople enough upon deck, among others, people of his 
own train, to whom he might have tumed aside if he 
had chosen it. He quitted us at last with great abrupt- 
ness, looking suddenly up to the sky, and saying, " II 
me scmblc qu’il fait un peu frais,” after which he 
tripped straight off into the cabin on tip-toe with a 
minrinj step and a slight shrug. We stared, and had 
some difnculty in refraining from laughter. 
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During the whole of these conversations, which 
lasted altogether not less than two hours, Bonaparte 
never appeared for a moment to lose his temper, or to 
be in any degree indecently, if at all, agitated. His ex- 
pressions were often strong, but were calmly uttered; 
liis voicc was scarcely ever elevated; his countenance 
composed; and he gesticulated very little indeed, 
much less than Frenchmen or Itahans generally do. 
In short, there was notliing in his manner that indicated 
passion or dejection; he seemed to be perfectly col- 
lected, and talked as freely upon trifles as upon the 
greater questions of politics connected with his history 
or the points that peculiarly related to his present con- 
dition. Nay, more, his style was remarkably lively. 
He always made very pleasant play, and X should 
imagine it impossible not to admire his quickness, 
adroitness, and originality, and the excellent command 
of temper that accompanied these spirited and agree- 
able qualities. He was, as I suppose I have already 
sufficiently shown, by no means coarse or uncivil, but, 
on the other hånd, neither did he use much form or 
ceremony; and I observed that he never once said 
“ Monsieur ” to me or “ Milord ” to Lord Lowther. He 
gave us no appellation of courtesy whatever. t , 
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Vovaci to St. Helena 




PREFATORY 


William Warden was the first of thc many writers, 
English and French, who placed on record his im~ 
pressions of Napoleon in exile. He was a surgeon 
on board the Northuvtbcrland, on which vessel he rc- 
tumed to England af ter the object of the joumey was 
accomplished, and he lost no time in tuming to account 
what he had seen and heard. The “ Letters ” were 
published in 1816, and went through sixteen editions 
in that and the following year. As a consequence of 
this carly publication the book had the advantage 
of the criticism of its hero, and some of Napoleon’s 
commcnts upon it will be found reprinted here. It 
was praised in the Edinburgli Rcvicw and thoroughly 
manglcd in the Quaricrly . Napoleon had the book 
translated to him by his young friend, Miss Bctsy 
Balcombe, who, as Mrs. Abeil, afterwards wrote an 
interesting book that had a great vogue in its day.* 

• ■* Reeollections of the Emperor Napoleon/' during the first three 
years of his eaptivity on the Haml of St. Helena. includmg thc time of 
his residence at her father'a bouse, 14 The Bnars,” by Mrs Abeil (latc 
Miss Elizabeth Balccmbe) London. John Murray. MDCCCXLI\ r . The 
second edition of Mr*. AbcH’s book nppeared in 1S45. a third m 1853, 
and a fourth. vrongly called thc " third " by the editor, was published 
in 1873. wjth a new appendix by Mrs. AbelTs daughter, Mrs Charles 
Johr.store. From this " Arpendix to the Third Edition " as it b called. 
wr Iram that Balcombe. who wrnt home for a holiday in 1816, was cct 
allowrd to return to St. Helena; tliat, instead. he was sent out to Auitralu 
as Colonial Trrasurer of New South Walts. a position which he did not 
1 erg bdJ. d) irg at the carly age cf 47. Mrs. Abeil dird in 1671, havtrg 
tn tfte trtrrval held eonverse wjth Joseph Bcnaparte abeut hb brother 
and with Louis Napoleon durwg the years that he was living in Kirg 
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Warden’s volume gave offence to the party in power 
by its partisanship of the fallen Emperor, and it was 
admitted by the Emperor and Iris friends to contain 
many inaccuracies. These were largely through the sur- 
geon s inability to speak the French language. He 
had to rely upon the kind offices of Las Cases and 
Madame Bertrand, neither of whom was a very pro- 
ficient English scholar. In spite of this faet, however, 
the book is a very valuable record, and is not in the 
main disturbed by the many adverse criticisms of it that 
appeared. Warden's book is a collection of lette rs, 
and their good faith is proved from the faet that they 
were written to the lady who afterwards became his 

wife. “ My dear -” should in all cases read, 

“ My dear Miss Hutt.” Warden married Miss Hutt 
in 1817, and their son, George Cockbum Warden, 
placed at my disposal some of the original letters, 
and a fragment of diary which tells the story less 
discreetly. This diary was written on the official paper 
supplied by the Government to any doctor in the 
Service. A faesimile of one of the pages is printed in 
tilis volume. Lord Rosebery's criticism of Warden’s 
book is referred to in my Introduction. 

The author of the “ Letters,” William Warden, 
was born at Alyth, Forfarshire, on May ist, 1777. His 
family were Jacobites, out in the rising of 1745. His 

Street, St. James’s. Louis Napoleon constantly discoursed with her 
about Napoleon, and frequently questioned her as to his likeness to the 
exile of St. Helena. Mrs. Abeil was reluctantly compelled to admit that 
there was no resemblance, which disappointed Louis greatly. Finally 
she conceded that there was some resemblance in the hair. As it is 
extremely improbable that Louis Napoleon was in any way related 
to his supposed unde, Mrs. Abeli may well have been embarrassed. 
Louis Napoleon, when Emperor, did more than one kindness to the 
girl-comrade of Napoleon the Great; he gave an appointment to 
a friend of hers, and granted her land in Algiers. At her death 
he wrote to her daughter—from Chislehurst—a courteous letter of 
sympathy. 
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mother, whose maiden namc uas Barrow, uas bom at 
Kimemuir just atter Pnnce Charles Edward had passcd 
through the town, and after him she uas chnstened 
“ Charles Edward," changed in later years to Charlotte 
Educatcd at the pansh school at Alyth, young Warden 
rcceived lus medical training at Montrose Here he 
uas a fellow pupil with Joseph Hume, a surgeon in 
the East India Company’s service, to become famous 
m Parliamcnt as a fmancial reformer Warden re- 
ceivcd the degree of M A and M D at St Andrews in 
1S11,* but then hc had long been in the naval service, 
having entered as surgeon’s mate in 1795 at the age 
of seventeen, uhen he joined HMS Mclpomcnc He 
held this office over tu o years Later the Mclpomcnc took 
part in the Mutmy of the Nore Such uas the popu- 
hnty of Warden among the sailors of the Mclpomcnc, 
lus son tclls us,f that tliey made lt one of their condi- 
tions of a return to obcdience that the surgeon of the 
slup should be sent on shore, and the “ little doctor,” as 
they called young Warden, made surgeon in his place 
His Captain advised him not to accept promotion 
obtaincd in this uay, uhicli vould have put a black 
mark against his namc, and he deckned Promotion, 
houever, was not long delayed, and m 1798—before 
he uas twenty-one jears old — he uas made full 
surgeon 

Dr. Warden serv ed all through the Great War He 
uas present at Copcnhagen m the Alcmcnc in i8or, 
and again uas surgeon of the Phccntx m the memorable 
action with the Trcnch fngatc Didon, desenbed by one 
mval histonan as 4 * the hårdest fought action of the 
uhole Trencli War/'J and liere, although he was a non- 

* Al vs a dr^rre from the limnih of Edmbargh ta 1S27 

t lt i« to a nr-io'srdin b) Gco^e Co-iban Uarden that I am 
trdeb'ed for the above facts 

* James s Naval ILstor>.‘ 
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combatant, he was severely wounded. He was re- 
warded for his services by a grant from the Patriotic 
Fund, and became a pensioner of Greenwich until 
able to resume active duty. 

When war broke out with the United States of 
America in 1812 Warden accompanied Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn, and was with the joint naval and military forces 
which entered Washington in 1813. Upon the return 
in triumph to England of Admiral Cockburn in 1815, 
that officer received a IC.C.B. and the command of the 
Northumbcrland, with orders to convey Napoleon to St. 
Helena. It was natural that Cockburn, who seems to 
have retained a permanent friendship for Warden, should 
nominate him as the ship's surgeon. Here I mil let 
his son and daughter, George Cockburn Warden and 
Catherine Warden, speak for themselves, a memo¬ 
randum in their handwriting having been placed in my 
hånds :— 

Doctor Warden’s " Letters from St. Helena ” was the outcome 
of that memorable voyage, and of his nine months’ sojoum at St. 
Helena. The letters were addressed to his future wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Hutt, of Appley, Isle of Wight, and niece of 
Captain John Hutt, R.N., who was mortally wounded when in 
command of H.M.S. Queett , in Lord Howe’s action of the First of 
June, 1794, and whose services are commemorated by a public 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 

These letters excited great interest in the family, and on Doctor 
Warden’s return he was strongly advised to publish them, which 
was done through Ackerman, one of the first publishers of the day. 
The book came out in 1816, and made an extraordinary sensation 
in the world of literature and politics. The newspapers and reviews 
abused the author in every possible way, and political feeling ran so 
high against all and any delenders of Bonaparte, that the Govern¬ 
ment was actually induced to remove Doctor Warden’s name from 
the Navy List. 

The " Letters ” ran through a great many editions in an incredibly 
«hort tim e, and everybody read them from the Prince Regent down 
wards. Later, Doctor Warden was re-instated in the Service, and 
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vvas for nnny jcvrs senior surgeon of the Navy. Hc held long 
appomtments as surgeon, successiv ely at Shcemcss, and Chatham 
Dockyirds; hc vvas a recipient of the svar medal \vith nbband and 
three chsps. 

When afaout to leave St. Helena Doctor Warden rcccivcd a 
vanety of gifts from Napolcon, and membere of his suite, as mementos 
of personal regard. 

Doctor Warden vvas a very enhghtencd medical man, farin advance 
of his time As an illustration of lus professional aeumen lt may be 
mcntioncd that at the first outbreak of cholcra in England m 1832, 
some of the carhcst cases camc under his official observation as Prin¬ 
cipal Medical Officer at the Isle of Sheppey, and hc then hid it dovvn 
as an aviom, that, contrary to the then almost universal opinion, 
cholcra v\as not in the shghtcst degree mfcctious, but that it vvas 
highly contagious, smcc proved to be the case 

Doctor Warden vvould have done far better for hirmclf tf, at the 
time of lus official disfavour, hc had acccptcd the position and started 
as n medical man in London, in pnvatc practicc , then his social 
gifts, in addition to his medical skill, vvould have soon given him 
both vvcalth and mflucnce Hc vvas a great favountc at Holland 
Home, and m many other places, and vvherever hc vent aftervvards 
in London hc vvas eagerly sought af ter by distinguishcd pcoplc 

Hc vvas a bom neonteur vvith both humour and pathos, and 
if persuaded to speak of Napolcon to a fcv, interested listeners, 
even m a ball-room, the cirdc vvould gradually vaden till it in- 
cluded haU the danccrs ; and this many jears after the death of 
Napolcon 

Doctor Warden died Apnl 23rd, 1849, at Chatham Dockyard 
at the age of 72, and vvas buned m Brompton Church>ard 

Mr. Cockbum Warden, the \vnter of the above, was 
named after the Admiral, who, m conjunction \vith 
Captain Ross, had the task of convcying Napolcon to 
St. Helena. It is something in Cockburn's favour 
that Warden's obvious syanpathy with Napolcon, al- 
though not shared by him, did not prevent a continu- 
ancc of kindly feehng touards the doctor. As wc have 
scen, Warden lo*t lus position on account of the pub- 
heation of his book, so strongly did the Tory* Govern¬ 
ment of the day* recent the pubheation of any*thing 
at ah favourablc to the Emperor. But Cockbum 
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would seem to have remained his friend. Here, for 
example, is an interesting letter from the Admiral to 
"Dear Warden,” written from Cavendish Square and 
dated January i5th, 1817 :— 

You wilJ probably have leamt from the newspapers that what 
I so much dreaded when I last wrote to you, has occurred—-I lost 
m Y poor suffering baby on Fridciy night. Of course the feeling and 
obliging offer contained in your letter of the loth arrived too late, 
and therefore it now only remains for me to thank you for it, which 
I assure you I do very sincerely—had you been in town I should 
certainly most eagerly availed myself of your kindness in an earlier 
stage of my child's illness, not in consequence of my doubting in the 
slightest degree the very high professional skiil of Sir William Knigh- 
ton, but because in addition to the confidence I have in your medical 
ability I know the constant personal attendance you would have so 
readily given to my poor child, and I cannot help feeling (and more 
particularly from what I have recently witnessed) that a medical 
person of sufficient ability to judge of, and sufficient confidence in 
himself to act determinedly at the moment of every varying symptom, 
being continually at hånd to watch and take advantage of such 
temporary changes, must certainly afford a patient and particularly 
a child, a far better chance of being saved from any severe disorder 
than the periodical visits of our physician’s between which they are 
never to be found, being (at least those in vogue) seldom or never 
in their houses when they are wanted, Sir William latterly came 
to us jour times a day, that is in the twenty-four hours, but still 
this does not come up to my idea of the solicitude and the advantages 
of a medical friend chancing to be on the spot, not otherwise medically 
engaged nor forced to be away for long periods, and I think you must 
agree with me in my ideas upon this subject. 

In consequence of what you have mentioned in your letter re- 
specting your wish to visit Scotland I enclose you a letter from Sir 
E. Thomborough, which you will use or not as may appear to you 
best. 

It was not until 1817 that Warden married the 
lady to whom his once famous " Letters ” were ad- 
dressed. The enclosed notes from Sir George. Cock- 
bum of later dates, which came to me in the hitherto 
unpublished Warden Papers, speak for themselves: 
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Lovdov, Odober 23, 1S24. 

Dr. Warden, M.D., 

H.M. Ship Atholl, 

Admiralty, Octobcr 23, 1S24. Porlsmouth 

Dear Dr. Wardev,— 

I congratulatc Mrs. Wardcn and you on thc birth of your son, 
and I hopc both mother and chdd are domg well. 

You have my ready assent to chnstcn him after mc in conformity 
to }our washes, and I feel that I do not nin mueh nsk (brought up 
as I am sure hc will bc) in ofTenng to answer for li« sins till hc is of 
age to answer for himsclf. 

Bdievc mc, 

Your very faithful servant, 
{Stgned) G. Cockdurn. 

I wall do what I can with Lord Mel ville rcgarding tlic acting 
appointment to thc Mannes, when his Lordship returns from Scot- 
land. 

High Beech, 
Waltham Abbey. 

July 22 , 1S27. 

Dear Dr. Warden*,— 

I return hcrcwith tlic doeuments you endosed to mc, which 
it is nght >ou should preserve, tlicy being so truly crcditablc to >ou, 
and I have mueh plcasurc in informing you that I have just rcceivcd 
a letter from H.R.H. the Lord High Admiral complymg with my 
request for jour bemg appointed to succccd Mr. Hutehison at Sheer- 
ness Dockyard. I shall be in tow*n on Tuesday ne\t, when I shall 
take thc neccssary steps rcgarding your appointment, and if not 
inconvcnicnt to you I should wish to scc jou at thc Admiralty on 
Wedn&'cJay mørning abøtif ttvclsc oWocfc. 

I rcmain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your vciy* faithful servant, 

( SieneJ ) G. Cockburn. 

Dr. \V arden, M.D. 

H M. Hos. Ship Argenaut. 

Here is a letter from Wardcn that has some bearing 
upon the subject in hånd. Tlic first page of thc manu- 
^pt is lost 

.... sick from the motion of the ship. The mnumtrab’e intemtirg 
areedot« which wc hase 50 well authentieated htre wdl help to 
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enliven many an afternoon at Appley. 1 mean to talk a great deal 
wheit I return, therefore don’t be surprised at the assurance I may 
be possessed of, It was your wish that Bony would teach me to 
talk, you said it had that effect on Captain Ussher. We have had 
all the campaigns talked over, the Russian invasion, the Peninsular 
War, and what is more his intended invasion of England in 1805. 
He speaks freely regarding the battie of Waterloo, and heroically 
pronounces that he ought to have died on the memorable day he 
entered Moscow. Since then he confesses his sun has been on the 
decline. I was anxious to know his sentiments respecting Mr. Whit- 
bread, and I asked Bertrand if Napoleon was acquainted with that 
character. Yes, an e'nlightened and independent Englishman, the 
opposer of ministers. How unfortunate (he continued) was it for 
Napoleon that his destiny should at the moment he threw himself 
on the mercy of England be deprived of a man who might and would 
have advocated his cause in the House of Commons. 

I set Bertrand to riglits by telling him we had no House sitting 
at the time, and ministers took care to dispose of Bony before they 
could have assembled. I am half inclined to think Napoleon’s mad 
ambition would have subsided had he become a Citizen of England. 
Bonaparte confesses he knew very little of the English character, 
and his friends while he was in power took care to keep him ignorant 
of it. The officers of this ship pay him no more respect than a private 
gentleman. His own staff approach him still as a monarch, and he 
stands as digmfyably stijf as if he still inhabited St. Cloud. He sur¬ 
prises me on permitting his fellow exiles to stand so long uncovered 
before him; you would think from that there was a latent spark 
remaining. He speaks with respect o'f Captain Ussher, so does Bertrand, 
and according to the Captain’s request I have this day written a 
short letter to tell him the little I know. We are sad infidels on board 
the Northumberland. We begin to discover or to imagine Bonaparte 
less elever than the world gives him credit for. Would you not question 
his courage when you know not a hair of his head was touched, or 
an individual of his staff was killed or wounded at Waterloo ? Bony 
has been ever famed for fighting his batties on auspicious days. 
He is certainly superstitious to a degree—on the i5th, his birthday, 
as is his custom, he played cards and endeavoured by every means 
in his power to lose his napoleons, but the run was uniformly in his 
favour, and at the close of the game he was 80 napoleons in pocket. 

Madame Bertrand tells me Marie Louise was very fond of Napoleon, 
and as a proof asserts she was extremely jealous of the Emperor 
and I am told not without cause. I cannot say Bony is handsome 
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although I thrnk him a good looking man, perhaps m appcarance 
forty-two Wc have been cgrcgiously m error regardmg his size 
There is a tavlor who keeps a shop oppositc or ncarl) so of the Bcaqlc 
Inn, Napolcon is mueh the size of that man I need not go farther 
than our fnend Captain Shepherd to gu c you Bertrand a propna 
persona Madame is taller and thinner than any of my acquamtance, 
and Madame Montholon is etcmally sick. Their two maids arc 
fnghtful Deuee take mc lf I vvould reside m the tsland of St. Helena 
vvith this gang lf they vvould make mc bishop of St Asaph Tlic> 
haa c got a \oluntccr, and I hcartily rcjoicc at ih Hc is not looked 
upon herc so favourably as hc desenes, for he has rcfused every 
cmolumcnt from Bonapartc, dcsmng a salary from his ovvn govem- 
ment As I suspcctcd I cannot call to my rccollcction the likencss 
on Captain Usshcr's box—when I return I shall bc able to form a 
perfeet judgment Young Las Cases skctchcd the exact dress hc 
worc when hc camc on board The face is too old and fixed Yct 
Bony has the most infiexible face I ever behcld—He has no gnmacc 
in talking—-The sound of his voice is not musical Hc uscs his right 
forearm when in camcst convcrsation, an action of the hånd in the 
clucidation of his subjcct 

He is håndled \ cry unccremomously here The subjcct of Captain 
Wnght has l>ecn on the carpct, (also) the Duke of Enghicn, and I think 
it \vns sounding him pretty deeply when hc entered on an cxplanation 
of lus intended invasion of England You have no idea hou deter- 
mincd Bonapartc \vas, hc said he might have failcd, in faet he thought 
it probablc hc might nev er return, yet vvith 200,000 cflcctuc men, 
himsclf as their head, hc proposed passmg through Chatham to the 
citj It wns observed " jour transports vvould have been sunk b> 
tens ” “ Yes, 5 es," he rophed, "wth a sh;pø/ this écscnptiou, but 
I calculatcd on leading every English man of war from the Ch3nnel' 

Villeneuvc with the flccts of Trance and Spam vvas directed to 
draw Lord Nelson out to Martinique The Trcnch vvere then to el ude 
him and dash back mto the English Channel—and you kno v thirty - 
six slups of the lmc (arc) no tnfling armament God knovvs what 
might have been the result Hovve ver, Sir R Calder, as your father 
vull remember, met them returmng, and Villeneuvc, af ter that action, 
rctircd to Cadiz, posiUvcly contrary to Napoleon's peremptorv con« 
nand Napolcon, when relaUng tins sa.d m a Pe', ** Why, he might 
as vvtll have gonc to India." Tlus man aftervvards fought the 
battie of Trafalgar, and returned to Trance either to cut lus ovvn 
throat or have the deed done for him, Napolcon does rot tell particulars 
The armament on the coast Lroke up innedutely after and weat 
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mto Gcrmany. Had this come from any other living being I should 
have questioned the truth. 

The vind is rtow light and favourable, but the heat is oppressive: 
I lcel miserable in my dreadful den below. 

Wc are all in excellent spirits at the prospect of an early return 
to England. My myrties withered before my eyes lost sight of the 
island changcable, inconstant, feeble things, I threw them over¬ 
board. The everlastings, oh, they are safe, and should I go to Madras 
I shall carry them there. They must be my companions while I 
continue in the torrid zone, for there there is a woeful lack of flowers. 

I am sure I have vearied you out of all patience. I am just going 
to dress to dine with Bony. 

Pray offer my respeetful compliments to Captain Hall, and my 
love to every person else—don’t forget Ann, Jenny and Kate—such 
impudence. George must by this time have got ori his legs, don’t 
let him forget me. I think Ben and Will would be umvilling to do so. 
If I don’t get too mueh champagne to-day I may write a few lines 
to Mistress Sheppard—I never can be ungrateful. 

A vessel must soon leave England with a govemor, perhaps Sir 
H. Lowe, then there will be an opportunity of writing and a rifty- 
gun ship will soon follow purposely to relieve the Northumberland . 

May you yourself be as happy as I wish, you is the eamest' 

prayer of My dear Madame, 

Your obedient servant, 

William Warden. 

ii o’clock.—I cannot avoid opening my letter to say how very 
marked Napoleon was in his attention to me this aftemoon. I know 
not the reason farther than perhaps some civil things said by Sir 
George Cockbum.—Napoleon shall not fascinate me. 

Then there is this final letter, unhappily the only 
other letter in the Warden Papers. It is written to 
Miss Hutt at Appley, Ryde, I.W. This letter has 
points in common with one in the book, but I should 
imagine that the repetition is due to that letter having 
been written to another member of the family: 

Northumberland. 

St. Helena, 

March 17, 1816. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of my dear Miss Hutt’s 
letter of the I3th of November, which reached me on Sunday last 
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by thc Julia ; thcrc appcarcd to mc a study’d coldncss in thc language. 
The cficct of which on my spirits, was such as to rcqmre no great 
show of drscemment in judging. 

The intcrcourse \vith thc French personages in this ibland has 
of latc becomc extremely difficult, however my professional duty 
gave mc ready access, and I beheve I am thc only ofiiccr who has 
been honoured with an invitation from Napolcon for thc last month. 
I dincd by his particular desire with him on Saturday last. I was 
rcceivcd by General Montholon m full dress, ushered into thc prescncc 
in State. God help me, I took matters very easy, and marcldd up to 
Napolcon wilhout ccrcmony pnor to dmner being announced. Mon¬ 
tholon uhispered mc to take my seat between thc Emperor and thc 
Grand Marcchale. Will you beheve it, ves it is true, that I have 
ten times been more embarrassed in sitting do\vn to a dmner at Applcy 
than in thc prescncc of these august personages. Wc v-cre served 
first off gold, sccond silver, and last camc his superb and costly set 
of porcclam. I scarcely think I cat a mouthful so complctcly and 
perhaps unlandly did Napolcon teasc me with qucstions. Hc was 
in excellent spints. The subject Physic—and I endeavoured to 
stand my ground manfully. Hc has an aversion to medierne, and 
hc asserted mcrcury in placc of being salutary was a poison. From 
this hc got to rcason on when hfe commcnccd, and at what penod 
it termmated. The certain signs of dcath. When thc soul took lts 
departurc, and whether cocval \vith lifc it bccamc united, attachcd 
or cncorporated wnth our frame. My answer jou shall hear when 
wc mcet. Wc play’d whist dunng thc esemng, and separated at 
n, by Napoleon taking a leave. 

The Cossack bully, General Gourgaud, has had a lmrbrcadth 
escape from dysentery. My dcar Miss Hutt, had >ou only witnesscd 
this bra\o on a bed of sickness. His countcnancc strongly pour- 
trayed the worhing of his soul. On Monday hc perfeetly resigned 
himsclf to dcspair. At midmght an unfortunatc black beetlc got 
inside thc bed curtains. Hc woke with a funous jell, as Uic di vil 
had comc to hasten his departurc. The most soolhmg language 
could scarce restore him to rcason, untill thc unhappy black dml 
was sci2ed and sabered. This man was jesterday con\ alesccnt. Hc 
objected with his master to rrercury whtch by vanous stratagems 
we contnvcd to admimstcr—notwithstanding an accusation of in- 
rcnding to potsen him. lhs gratitude ts just as fawmrg as his fears 
made him ungosemahly insolent. Caloirel ncr.v stards m as favour- 
atle a l’ght as the tycedirg system did on our passage out. 1 hadocca- 
«on to go up to Lcr.gwood abeut four o’clock en the dav thc December 
1:1 
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Finally there is, to round off the correspondence, 
a letter from Count Bertrand to Dr. Warden:— 

To Mr. Warden’, Surgeon, Royal mvy, Gosport, Portsmouttu 

Londres, 

xr& Octobre, 1821. 

Jc me vcux point quittcr Londres, mon cher Warden, sans vous- 
envoyer un petit bonjour. 

La lettre que m'ccrivait M. Duthon ct 5 . Iaquelle etait point un. 
billet de vous m*a été apporté i g heures du soir. J'etais desbabillé r 
ma femme souflrantc. Je priais le porteur de la lettre de repasser 
le Jendcmain matin; mais il me fit ciirc qu’il partait å. 8 heures du 
matin. Jo regrette de n'avoir pas 1 c voir, si c’etait M* Duthon. 

J’ésplrc quc vous vous porter bien, aussi que votre {emme et 
votre petite famille. Jc veurrai toujours de vos nouvelles avec 
plaisir et jc d&irc beaueoup que vos affaires s’errangent i votre 
satisfaction, 

Ma femme s’cst mal trouv^du climat de 'L'Angleterre, peutetre- 
cclui de France lui fera du bien. Je vous prie de me rappeler uo. 
souvenir du Capt. Ross ct de M. Glover, ct d’agréer 1 ‘assurance de- 
mon sentiment affeetueux. Ch. Bertrand. 

Las Cases records in his diary under date May 13, 
1816, that:— 

Dr. Warden and two other medical gentlemen, came to hold a. 
consultation on my son, whose indisposition alarmed me. 

The Empcror, at my rcquest, consented to receive Dr. Warden 
out old acquamtancc of the tforthumbcrland. He conversed for up- 
wards of two hours, familiarly taking a review of these acts of his 
go vommen t which had drawn upon him the greatest share ol emnity, 
falsehood, and calumny. As the Doctor aftenvards observed to¬ 
me, nothing could be inore con-ect, clear, curious and satisfactory, 
than these details. 

And on the igth of May Las Cases informs us that 
he conversed " for several hours with Doctor Warden, 
whom I fumished with some explanations on histories/ 
facts relating to the Emperor, ahout which I supposed 
he intended to write ” Here Las Cases has a footnote, 
tn which he says:—. 

I wus sorry to find on penising the Doctoris Work, that be JaS 
tcuJy neglcctcxl the observations and corrections with which I 
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him ; atid has strangely misrepresented the particulars which I com- 
municated to him, 

Napoleon’s views of the book are thus expressed 
by Dr. O’Meara in “ Napoleon in Exile; or, A Voice from 
St. Helena.” 

$th. The Tortoise store-ship, Captain Cook, arrived direct from 
England, which she had left on the i8th of December, 1816. Went 
i:o town, and leamed that Warden had published a book about 
.Napoleon which had excited considerable interest, and was supposed 
■to have produced a favourable impression towards him. Received 
•some newspapers containing extracts from the work. 

On my return to Longwood I found Napoleon in quite different 
-spirits from yesterday. He was reclining on his sofa, in a very pensive 
-attitude, his head resting upon one of his hånds, and apparently melan- 
'Choly. His morning gown was on, a madras round his head, and his 
beard unshaved. In rather a desponding manner, he asked me: 
*“ What news ? ” and if the ship had arrived from England ? I 
replied that she had arrived direct from that country. After having 
related something of what I heard, and conceived to be most inter- 
•esting, I mentioned that -a book had been published respecting him, 
by Warden, which had excited great interest. At the name of Warden 
he raised his head and said : “ What, Warden of the Northuviberland ? ” 

I replied in the affirmative. “ What is the nature of the work ? 
'Is it for or against me ? Is it well written ? What is the subject ? " 

I replied that it was a description of what had passed on board of 
dhe Northumberland and here, that it was in his favour, and contained 
many curious statements, and also refutations of some accusations 
-that had been made against him, an explanation about the affair 
-of the Duke d’Enghien, and that it was well wntten, etc. “ Have 
you seen it ? ” I replied " NO.” “ Then how do you know that 
it is in my favour, or that it is well written ? " I replied that I had 
.seen some extracts from it in the newspapers, which I gave to him. 
He sat down to read the papers, asked the explanation of a few passages, 
•said they were true, inquired what Warden had said of the affair 
•of the Duke d’Enghien ? I replied that he asserted that Talleyrand 
had detained a letter from the Duke for a considerable time after ^ hi s 
•execution, and that he had attributed his death to Talleyrand. Di 
questo non c’e dubbio ” (of this there is no doubt), replied Napoleon. 

Napoleon then asked how the work had been received in England ? 

I replied, " I had heard that it had succeeded very well.” He asked 
■“ Whether the ministers were pleased with it.” I answered that 
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thcy had not as jet shown any displcasure, as Wardcn had bccn. 
rcccntly appointcd to a slup." “ I supposc," said Napoleon, ** that he¬ 
llas arranged it so as to plcasc the ministers ? " I repked that (rom 
what I had been able to learn, he had endea\ourcd to State the trutlu 

6lh .—Somc French nevvspapers sent up to Napoleon by tlie admiral 
through the govemor. Napoleon very anxious to hear somc further 
mteUigencc of Marie Louise. Tlie circumstancc, he observ ed > esterday, 
appeared to Iiavc exated some apprchensions for her safety in lus 
mmd, uhich was not mueh reheved uhen he pcrceived that only broken. 
numbers of the nevvspapers had been sent up by the govemor. Oa 
coming af tern ards to an article in the French papers, uhich stated that 
the projcct for supplying Pans wath vvater by an English company 
had been abandoned, he callcd out to mc; "Have I not told joa 
so, and that the pcoplc would not suffer for it ? ** Informcd him tliat 
the govemor had sent up Mr. Warden's book to mc with mstructions 
to dehver it to lum. He looked at the fac-simile of lus own hand- 
wnting and bughed heartily. 

loth .—Napoleon in good spints. Had some conversation rebtave 
to Wardcn's book. I asked him about that part uhich treats of the 
gov emor’s physiognomy ; and Wardcn's reply, that he hked Lady 
Lowe's better. He bughed and repbed, "as well as 1 rccollect, it 
is true. But I said mueh uorsc than uhat Wardcn has stated thtrc, 
uhich I bcheve is to bc found in Las Cases’ Journal, where the govemor 
must Iiavc scen my remarks " 

I then asked his opinion of Warden’s book He repbed, " the 
foundatioa of it is true, but he has badly understood uhat uas said 
to him, as in the uork there arc many mistakcs uhicli must have 
ansen from bad cxplanation ; Wardcn does not understand French. 
He has actcd UTong m making rae speak m the manner he has done. 
For, mstcad of ha ving stated that it had been convc>cd through 
an interpreter, he puts down almost c\er>thing, as if I had been 
speakmg to him all the time, and as if he c©uld have undcrst&od mc; 
conscqucntly he has put mto my mouth expreasioiis unuorthy cf mc, 
and not in my stjlc. Any person who kno-.vs mc, uiU readily sce 
tliat it is not my stj le. In faet, most of u hat he has rcceiv cd through 
interpretation, and that composes a br^c portion of the w'erk, is more 
or Icss mcorrcct. He has said tliat Massena had stermed the vihagc 
of Eshng thirtccn timo, uhich, if the uork is transbted mto French, 
uall make c\ cry French edietr aequomted uith the battle hugh, 
as Massena vvas not at that porucular spot d^rmg the vs hele cf the 
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action. VVhat he says about the prisoners that had been made at 
Jutta is also incorrect, as they were marched on twelve leagues in 
the direction of Bagdad and not to Nazareth. They were Maugrabins 
from near Algiers, and not natives of the country that he mentions * 
he is incorrect in stating that I proposed to give the sick opium \ 
i did not propose it. It was first made by one of the medical officers! 
Ile is wrong in the explanation which he has given of the reason why 
I 'vished Wright to live. My principal reason was, to be able to prove, 
as I told you before, by Wright’s evidence, that .... had 
caused assassins, hired by the Count d' . . . . to be landed 
in France, to murder me. This I thought I should have effected 
by Wright's own evidence at a trial in presence of the ambassadors 
of the powers in friendship with me." 

t 

20 ih. —Saw Napoleon in his bed-room in his moming gown. He 
spoke at length about some statements in Warden's book. “ At one 
time I had appointed Talleyrand," said he, “ to proceed on a mission 
to Warsaw, in order to arrange and organise the best method of accom- 
plishing the separation of Poland from Russia. He had several con- 
ferences with me respecting this mission, which was a great surprise 
to the ministers, as Talleyrand had no official character at the time. 
Having married one of his relations to the Duchess of Courland, 
Talleyrand was very anxious to receive the appointment, that he 
might revive the claims of the Duchess’s family. However, some 
money transactions of his were discovered at Vienna, which con- 
vinced me that he was carrying on his old game of corruption, and 
determined me not to employ him on the intended mission. I had 
designed at one time to have made him a Cardinal, with which he 
refused to comply. Madame Grant threw herself twice upon her 
knees before me, in order to obtain permission to marry him, which 
I refused; but through the entreaties of Josephine, she succeeded 
on the second application. I afterwards forbade her the court, when 
I discovered the Genoa affair, of which I told you before. Latterly, 
•continued he, “ Talleyrand sunk into contempt. 

“ xhe doctor has given a very imperfect account of the part taken 
by Captain Wright in the conspiracy against me. On different nights 
of August, September, and December, 1803, and January, 1804, 
Wright landed Georges, Pichegru, Riviére, Coster, St. Victor, La Haye, 

St. Hilaire, and others, at Beville. The four last named had been 
.accomplices in the former attempt to assassinate me by means o 
the infemal machine, and most of the rest were well known to be 
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chiefs of the Chouans. Thcy rcmamcd dunng thc day m a lmlc 
farmhousc ncar to where thcy had landed, thc propnctor of which 
had bccn bnbcd to assist thcm. They travcllcd only by mght, prc* 
tcndmg to bc smuggiers, conccaling themselves jn thc day time in 
lodgings which had bccn previously procurcd for thcm. Thcy had 
plcnty of moncy, and rcmamcd at Pans for somc time without bcing 
discovcrcd, although thc pohcc had somc mtimation that a plot w*as 
gomg on, through Mchlc dc la Touche, who although paid as a spy 
by >our ministers, disclosed cvcrythmg to thc Frcnch police. Hc 
had scvcral confcrcnccs wnth Drakc, >our cliargé d'ailaires at ifumcli, 
from whom he rcccned large sums of moncy. Somc of thc bngands 
who had bccn landcd werc arrested and mterrogated. By their answ ers 
it appeared that a man named Musscy, who hved at OfTenbourg, 
along with thc Duke d'Enghicn, was very activc in correspondmg 
vuth and sending moncy to thosc who had bccn sccrctly landcd on 
thc coasts, and most of whom could gue no good rcason why thcy 
lud ventured to return to Pans at the lmmincnt ha2ard of their lues, 
as thcy had not bccn inciuded in the amnesty The hst of thc pnsoners 
and their answers on cxamination were submitted to mc I was 
very anxious, and on lookmg over it onc mght, I remarked that onc 
of thc numheT named Querel, was stated to be a surgeon It immc- 
diatcly struck mc tlut this man was not actuated by cnthusiasm, 
or by a spint of party, but by thc hopc of garn Hc vvill, therefore, 
be more likely to confess than any of the others, and the fear of death 
w*ill probably inducc him to betray his accompli ces. I ordered him 
to be tned as a Chouan ; and accordmg to the laws, he was condcmned 
to death. It wus not a rnoch tnal, as Warden thought on thc 
contrary, while leading to cxecution, hc demanded to bc heard, and 
promised to make important disdosurc^ Information of this was 
brought to mc by Launston, and Querel vvas conductcd back to pnson, 
where hc was lntcrrogatcd by the grand judge Rt'al Hc confcssed 
that hc had comc from England, and lud bccn landcd in August t 
1S03, from Wnght’s ship, along with Georges and scvcral others 
That Georges was then m Pans, planmng thc assassmation of thc 
first consul. He also pomted out thc houscs where thc other con* 
sp.rators and himstlf had stopped on their way 10 Pans- Police 
o.nccrs were immedutely sent to thc place he had des-gnated, and 
frum the result of their lnqumes it appeared that he lud told the 
truth. and that sincc the Urne he had desenbed, tux> other landings of 
s.milar gentry had been eifeeted by Wnght, with the last of uhem 
therc had bccn somc persen of ccnscqucncc whos-e rune thcy ccUd 
not discover, and that thcy soen capcctcd another car b o. The Duke 
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of Rovigo, as I told you once before, was immediately sent to Beville 
with a party of the police, in the hope of being able to seize them. 
An emigrant, named Bonvet de Lozier, who has since been employed 
at the Isle of France, was also arrested. After he had been confined 
for some weeks he became desperate, and hung himself in the prison 
one morning. The gaoler, who heard an uncommon noise in his 
room, went in and cut him down before life had departed. While 
he was recovering his senses he burst out into incoherent exclamations, 
that Moreau had brought Pichegru from London. That he was a 
traitor, and had persuaded them that all the army were for him,- and 
that he would prove the cause of their destruction. Those expressions 
excited an alarm. The police knew that a brother of Pichegru's who 
had been once a monk, lived in Paris. He was arrested and examined. 
He avowed that he had seen his brother a day or two before, and asked 
if it were a crime ? Moreau was immediately arrested, and large 
rewards were offer ed by the police for the apprehension of Georges 
and Pichegru. Pichegru was betrayed by one of his old friends, 
who came to the police and offered to deliver him into their hånds 
for a hundred thousand francs paid on the spot. Georges still con- 
tinued to elude the vigilance of the police. I proclaimed the city 
of Paris to be in a state of siege, and no person was allowed to quit 
it unless by day, and through certain barriers, where were stationed 
people to whom the persons of the conspirators were familiar. About 
three weeks afterwards, Georges was betrayed and taken, after having 
shot one of the men who tried to arrest him. All his accomplices 
were subsequently taken. Pichegru did not deny having been em¬ 
ployed by the Bourbons, and behaved with great audacity. After¬ 
wards finding his case desperate, he strangled himself in the prison. 
The rest of the conspirators were publicly tried in the month of May, 
before the tribunal of the department of the Seine, and in the presence 
of all the foreign ambassadors in Paris. Georges, Polignac, Riviére, 
Coster, and sixteen or seventeen others were found guilty of having 
conspired against the life of the chief magistrate of the French nation, 
and condemned to death. Georges, Coster, and seven or eight more 
were executed. Riviére was pardoned, partly by the prayers of 
Murat. I pardoned some of the others also. Moreau was condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment, which was commuted into banishment 
to America. Jules de Polignac, confidant of the Count^ d Artois, 
and many others, were also condemned to imprisonment. 

2^rd .—Napoleon then asked several questions about the govemor. 

I said that Sir Hudson had desired me to say, a few days ago, that 
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hc had cvcry vvisli to accommodatc, and that hc thought that Las 
Cases, Warden, and Mrs Skelton, and some othera, had been the mcans 
of produemg mucli lll biood, and a great dcal of misunderst ånding 
Napolcon repltcd*. '* S'tnganna (hc is dcccivcd) In the ftrst placc, 
it nas the badness of his phjsiognomy (cra sua cattiva faccia), next 
lus vvanting to force mc to rcccivc the visit of an officer tvvicc m the 
tuenty-four hours, then the letter to Bertrand, his vvishing that I 
should send you away, and to gi\e mc a surgeon of lus own choice, 
the manner m which hc spoke to mc about the vvooden housc, his 
letters full of softness, accompanying the train of vcxations vvluch 
foUowcd, and his aluays Icaving something doubtful which he could 
aftervvards interpret as best suitcd his vicvvs In faet, he wanted, 
by shovvmg tliat hc could render tlungs disagrccable, to compd us to 
Ixnd, and submissivcly demand pardon of him, go to Plantation 
Ilouse, and bc lus very humblc serv an ts ” 

" It appears that Warden has been informed,” added Napolcon, 
” that I apphed some lines of Shakspere to Madame Montholon 
You well know that I could not then, nor can I nou, quote English 
verse, nor have I ever intended to convcy a rcflcction on Madame* 
Montholon On the contrary, I tlunk tliat she possesscs more firmne*ss 
and caractero than most of her sex " 

In 1817 there appeared m London a httle \olume 
entitled — 

Letters from the Cape of Good Hopc m reply to Mr William 
Warden, with extracts from the great vs ork now compihng for pub* 
lication under the mspection of Napolcon London Pnnted for 
James Ridgnay, Piccadilly 

Tlus book uas promptly revitutd, with character- 
tstic sa\agery, by T the Qa art er ly Rcn\ra? t which attnbutcd 
it to Las Cases It is assigned to O’Meara by lus bto- 
grapher m the “ Dictionary of National Biographv.” 
and to Xapoleon lumself by f Lord Roseberv in the 
" Last Pli aso " Lord Rosebt.ry bases lus assumption of 
au t horslup ujxm the faet tliat the “ Letters from the 
Cape” is " coitsideTed by the olhcial editors of Napo! con’s 
eorresjxmdencc to be lus compo^ition, and they pnnt it 
umoug lus uorks” I should imagine tliat Las Cases 
uas the author. and that Napolcon rc vised the uorL 
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The “ Letters from the Cape ” are addressed to “ Dear 
Lady C., this being Lady Clavering, a Frenchwoman who 
had married an English baronet. Should “Napoleon’s 
Fellovv Travellers ” receive sufficient encouragement I 
hope to reprint the “ Letters from the Cape ” in another 
volume. 

Warden’s book appeared in 1816 with the following 
title page:— 

Letters written on board His Majesty's ship the 
Northvmderland and at St. Helena in which the Conduct 
and Conversations of Napoleon Buonaparte, and his Suite 

DURING THE VOYAGE, AND THE FIRST MoNTHS OF HIS RESIDENCE IN 

that Island, are faithfully Described and Related. By 
William Warden, Surgeon on Board the Nor thumberland. Non 
ego, sed Democritus dixit. London : Published for the Author, By R. 
Ackermann, No. ioi. Strand, and to be had of All Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. Printed by J. Diggens, St. Ann’s Lane. 1816. 

It was currently reported at the time that Warden em- 
ployed Dr. Combe to polish his letters to Miss Hutt. The 
manuscript of the diary that lies before me, of which one 
page is given in facsimile, gives the lie to that report, 
and, indeed, it thoroughly disposes of the contention 
of the Quarterly Review that the letters were not genuine. 
That they are extremely interesting will scarcely be 
denied. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Having sailed in my professional character or* board 
the ship which carried Napolcon Buonaparte to St. 
Helena, and having also remained several montlxs on 
the Island,* the enquiries concerning him on my return 
to England were so repeated, that I may be said to 
liavc been in a State of persecution from the curiosity 
which prevails respecting that extraordinary character. 
Circumstances, connectcd with my profession, gave rae 
frequent opportunities of conversing with him ; and 
with the principal persons of his suite, I may be said, 
particularly during the voyage, to have lived in rather 
intimate society. 

The subjects of various conversations w'ith him, and 
with them, I committed to my Journal, from whose 
pages the following Letters were formed, with such 
additions as might occur to my recollection at the time 
they were written. No idea, however, could be more 
remote from my mind, than that they would extend 
beyond the circle for whose gratification they were 
composed. But a wash for their publication seemed 
to ineet me w’herevcr I went; the most minu te tir- 
cumstance respecting the present point of Napoleon’s 
career, appeared to excite an extraordinary internt, 
and I have yielded, rather rcluctantly, to become an 
Author, from persuasions I scarce kmwv how to retist; 
and to which, I had some reasons to suspect, resistance 

• tc.ici.cvl St. Helena ca OctsL-cr 15ih, iSij, 
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might be in vain. Whether these Letters will answer 
the general expectations of those who have seen, and 
of a still far greater number of those who have only 
heard of them, I do not consider myself as quahfied 
to judge. All I have to say in their favour is this :— 
That every faet r elat ed in them is true; and the pur¬ 
port of every conversation correct. It will not, I trust, 
be thought necessary for me to say more, and the 
justice I owe to myself will not allow me to say less. 


WILLIAM WARDEN. 



PREFACE TO THE SIXTEENTH EDITION 

The sivtcenth edition of this volume, which is demanded 
by the continuing favour of the public, gives me an 
opportunity of replymg to seventies wluch had been 
let loosc against lt and lts Author I was indeed 
cautioned against publishing, foreuamed that persons 
of a certain descnption and mterested, from vanous 
causcs, m supporting certam pohtical opimons, might 
considcr mc as an object of their displeasure, but I 
did not suppose that a man bred up m a liberal pro¬ 
fession, and pursuing lt in the service of his country 
with ummpeachable character, and who gives his name 
to the work wluch he oflers to the uorld, I could not, 
I say, suppose for a moment that such a man uould 
anywhcre be treated as the sordid propagator of lies 
and inventor of falschoods, but as such, lt seems, 
I have been occasionally misrepresented To the 
language and the assertions of the preceding pages I 
continuc to adlicre, and I confidently refer my renders 
to thun That therc may be some trivial errors m the 
foUouing letters \\ill not be derned, and on them malig- 
nant cnticism and outrageous prejudice may bc glad 
to fasten , but I fear not to repeat the dcclaration 
“ that e\ery faet related in the Letters from St Helena 
is true, and the puqxirt of every conaersation correct " 
Xc\cr ha\ing before published a uork of any kind, 
doubtful and perplexed at the issue of this, eager for 
unplojment (for at this penod I had been removed 
from the Xortl* w.bcrUnl), for I was ignorant of both 
law and politics, and expeetmg to be called on distant 
05 
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duty, I was advised. to procure the assistance of a literary 
gentleman to attend to the progress of this publication 
through the Press ; but I am indebted to him for nothing 
more than verbal alterations and corrected expressions; 
not a faet was added or altered by this pen; he faith- 
fully adhered to the mere clerical duties which he under- 
took to perform. I have, however, no common con- 
solation in the reflection that many persons of superior 
integrity, understanding, and critical sagacity have 
decided on the authenticity of this volume, in its various 
relations, from its own interior evidence. Such is the 
answer which I give to those who attack my veracity; 
nor shall I condescend to offer any other to the un- 
gentlemanly, illiberal, sophistical, and anonymous mis- 
representations of the Quarterly Review .* 

* * ‘ The fabricated letters of that poor bungler Warden,” is the Quarterly 
Review's comment in one issue (February, 1823), and in another number 
(October, 1816) it declares that the book is “ founded in falsehood.” 
It urges such minute points as that the letters were written at sea, 
and that he could not therefore have been "enjoined" by his corre- 
spondent to write, as there was no possibility of a reply. His comparative 
ignorance of French is pointed out. *' No man who understood French 
could have written the words la tdche journaliére as he has done.” The 
replies of the Quarterly to Warden as to the death of Captain Wright and 
the massacre of the garrison of Jaffa are now quite out of date. 
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LETTER I 


At Sea, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

11 is, ccrtainly, not the first time that I have 
becn induced to cxclaim how strange and unexpected 
are the occurrenccs of Life; how frequently is the calm 
of to*day succeedcd by the storm of to-morrow, and 
the ordinary course of Nature interruptcd by Phceno- 
mena, which the Philosopher himself is puzzled to 
explain! But the world of politics illustrates the 
Doctrine of Wonders as much as the operations of the 
Elements. Nothing, I presume, could have been less 
probablc to the view of Captain Maitland’s mind when 
he was ordcred on duty off Rochefort, than the voluntary 
surrender of the ex-Emperor of France and his suite, 
with bag and baggage, on board the Bcllcrophon * To 
have taken the ship on which he might have attempted 
to make his escape, was a natural expectation as it 
would have been a probablc event; but the manner 
in which sucli an extraordinary person submitted him- 
sclf to his custody, must have taken him, which could 
not have happened in any other part of his duty, by 
surprise. Indeed, to compare small things with great, 
I cannot reconcile to my common notions of probabihty 
the subject of my present Epistle, and that the Letters 
which you would naturally expcct to receive from me, 

• ll-t MiUUad 1“ SurtwuJer el NapcltM." jj.£C 34) telis us tkat bc 
to July toti*. to tbc Dulc Co Ko\i£o Uut ivapclcca 
sbi—1J iii. la 
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instead of the common topics of a sea voyage, should 
contam an account of the conduct, and information 
respecting the character of Napoleon Bonaparte from 
the personal opportunities which my situation so un- 
expectedly afforded me. 

Such has been the attention which this eminent 
person has attracted * so great the daily crowd of 
boats, and other vessels filled with curious spectators 
(some »of whom it is confidently said have come on 
purpose from remote parts of the country, and even 
from London), to snatch such a glimpse of him as could 
be caught at the distance they were obliged to keep 
from the Bellerophon , on whose gangway he occasion- 
ally stood*; that I feel myself more than justiiied in 
supposing the most trifling particulars, respecting him 
and his suite, to be welcome to you and those of our 
common friends, to whom you may chuse to commu- 
nicate them; and of this you may be assured, that 
I shall inform you of little that occurred after Napoleon 
put his foot on the deck of our ship but what I myself 
saw and heard. My piecemeal narrative, for such it 
must be, will have the merit of authenticity, if it should 
be thought to have no other. I have written down 
everything respecting our distinguished passenger, as 
it has hitherto happened; and I shall continue to do 


* So late as the year 1904 there were three persons living who claimed 
to have seen Napoleon on board the Bellerophon —-Joseph May, H. B. 
Adams, and Ann Dickerson. May, who died in April, 1904, thus related 
his experience : “I have a distinet recollection of the scene at the moment 
Napoleon presented himself at the gangway and received the respeetful 
homage of thousands of men, women, and children, that stood up in their 
boats and gave expression to their feelings by a subdued roar, not approach- 
ing to a hurrah nor partaking in the least of reproach. I fancy I see him 
now—short in person, stiff, upright, rather stout. He graciously saluted 
the assembled crowd, stayed a few minutes, and then retired. This 
was continued day after day as long as the ship remained in the Sound. 
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so as circumstances occur, in the way best suited to a 
Scaman, by adopting the form of a Journal. You must, 
therefore, expect nothing but a succession of dctached 
articles j a recital of domestic occurrences, if I may 
use the expression, on board a ship, as thcy occurred, 
when the ex-Emperor offered himself to my observation. 
I shall begin with His short passage from the Bcllcrophon 
to the Northumbcrland. 

On the 3rd of August, 1815, his Majesty’s ship North - 
umbcrland , Captain Ross, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn, who was selected by Government 
for this important duty, weighed anchor from Spit- 
head, and, after having contended with adverse winds, 
came within sight of the Berry-head, a head-land form- 
ing the extremity of Torbay, at an early hour of the 
day. Shc was there joined by the Tonnant , Captain 
Brenton, bearing the flag of Lord Keith, Admiral of 
the Channel Fleet, accompanied by the Bcllcrophon , 
Captain Mai tland, the latter ship having on board 
Napoleon Bonaparte. As soon as signals were ex- 
changcd with the approaching ship, a salute was fired 
from the Northumbcrland, and answered by the Tonnant. 
Lord Keith, having had an interview with Sir George 
Cockburn, anchored under Berry-head, to avoid, as 
it was supposed, the eager curiosity of the very numerous 
visitors in all descriptions of vessds, who constantly sur- 
rounded the Bcllcrophon. The remainder of the evening 
passed without any occurrcnce that is worthy of notice. 

On the following moming, the Count de Las Cases, 
Cliambcrlain to the ex-Empcror, came on board to 
arrange tlie requisite accominodations for his fallen 
Master. The baggage followed—nor sliall I attempt 
to dcicribe the universal and anxious curiosity which 
was displayed on board to sec tlie effeets of the extra- 
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ordinary personage to whom they belonged; the sole 
remaining possessions of a man who had so lately com- 
manded the art, industry, and produce of so many 
kingdoms : But it was not calculated to gratify the 
expectation that awaited its arrival. One mahogany 
case, indeed, was distinguished by the Imperial Arms, 
but the rest exhibited no better figure and appearance 
than the properties of an itinerant theatre. 

The Count de Las Cases does not exceed five feet 
and an inch in height, and appears to be fifty years 
of age, of a meagre form, and with a wrinkled forehead. 
His dress was a French naval uniform. His stay on 
board the Northumberland did not exceed an hour; 
but while he was employed in the hasty discharge of 
his ofhce, his diminutive appearance did not fail to 
invite observations from the inquisitive beholders. Some 
of them I could fancy, expected Herculean figures to 
be employed in the service of a man who had lately 
bestrode so large a portion of Europe. If there were 
any under such impressions, and we never can answer 
for the impression of the moment, they had certainly 
forgotten, if they had ever been informed, that Alexander 
the Great, the mighty Lord of vanquished nations, is 
represented in history as a man of small stature—and, 
indeed, they were shortly to be convinced that Bona- 
parte himself would not gratify any expectations of an 
athletic figure. 

From eleven to twelve we were prepared to receive 
Napoleon on board—and. Lord Keith, as it may be 
presumed, from a noble delicacy to his situation and 
feelings, declined receiving the usual compliments at- 
tendant on his rank, that they might, according to their 
settled form, devolve on the ex-Emperor, whose sounding 
titles had passed away with the power that bestowed 
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them. The rank of General is considercd as adcquate 
to all his claims on a Government who never acknow- 
ledgcd him under any other. A Captain’s guard of 
marines was arranged on the poop to wait his arrival, 
with orders to present arms, and the drum to beat the 
roli thrice: the usual salute to a general officer in the 
Britisk service. 

The bargc of the Tonnant reached the Northumbcr- 
land in a few minutes after it left the Bcllcrophon* 
Our quartcr-deck was covercd with officers, and there 
werc also somc individuals of rank, who had come 
round from motives of curiosity, to view the passing 
scene. Besides the object of general attraction and 
attention, the barge contained Lord Keith and Sir 
George Cockburn, Marshal Bertrand, who had shared 
in all his Imperial Master’s fortunes, and the Generals 
Montholon and Gourgaud, who had been, and still 
continued to retain the titles of, his aides-dc-camp. 
As the boat approached, the figure of Napoleon was 
rcadily distinguished, from his apparent resemblance 
to the various prints of him which are displayed in 
the Windows of the shops. The marines occupied the 
front of the poop, and the officers kept the quarter- 
dcck. An universal silence prevailed when the barge 
reachcd the side, and there was a grave but anxious 
aspcct in all* the spectators which, in the opinion of 
o there as well as in my own, was no small addition 
to the solemnity of the ceremonial. Count Bertrand 
a^cended first, and ha ving bowed, retired a few steps 
to give place to him wliom lie still considercd as his 

• I ha\c been p\cn vo uadentand thil Uoaapartc’s con duet oa 
txxwj ti«r BtXtrjpk^n had bcca such aa rather to coaciliata the good 
hatuoar ot all oa boaid. so that hj departore uas zoi attended with any 
>-53 ot the ihghtcji æaik ol disapprobauca or d.«apc<t; but with 
ti*il Sand c.1 aut-l adenoe whwuh acoonj;xui*c* tbc fatal cloie ct a pjbLc 
evtKUtJoo .—by U'-aiir*. 
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Master, and in whose presence he appeared to feel all 
his most respectfnl homage was still due. The whole 
ship's company seemed at this moment to be in breath- 
less expectation. Lord Keith was the last who quitted 
the barge, and I cannot give you a more compleat idea 
of the wrapped attention of all on board to the figure 
of Napoleon, than that his Lordship, high as he is in 
naval character, Admiral also of the Channel Fleet, to 
which we belonged, and arrayed in the full uniform 
of his rank, emblazoned with the decorations of his 
order, did not seem to be noticed, nor scarcely even 
to be seen, among the group which was subject to him. 

With a slow step Bonaparte mounted the gangway, 
and, on feeling himself firm on the quarter-deck, he 
raised his hat, when the guard presented arms and 
the drum rolied. The officers of the Northumberland , 
who were uncovered, stood considerably in advance. 
Those he approached, and saluted with an air of the 
most affable politeness. He then addressed himself 
to Sir George Cockburn, and hastily asked for the 
Capitaine de Vaisseau , who was immediately introduced; 
but finding that he did not speak French, he successively 
spoke to several others, till an officer of artillery replied 
to him in that language. Lord Lowther, and the 
Honourable Mr. Lyttelton were then introduced to 
him ; and in a few minutes he intimated a desire, though 
more by gesture than by words, to enter the cabin, 
where he continued for about an hour. 

His dress was that of a General of French Infantry, 
when it formed a part of his Army. The coat was green 
faced with white \ the rest was white, with white silk 
stockings, and a handsome shoe with gold oval buckles. 
He was decorated with a red ribbon and a star, with 
three medals suspended from a button-hole. One of 
them represented the iron crown, and the others different 
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gradations of the Legion of Honour. His face uas 
pale, and hib beard of an unshaven appearance In- 
deed, his general aspect justified the conjecture that 
he lind not passed the preceding night m sound repose 
His forehead is thinly covercd uith dark hair, as ucll 
as the top of his head, uluch is large, and has a singular 
flatness uhat hair he has belund is bushy, and I could 
not discern the shghtcst mixture of whitc in lt His 
c>es which are grey, are in continual motion, and hurry 
rapidly to the vanous objccts around him His teeth 
are regular and good , his neck is short, but his shoulders 
of tlie finest proportion The rest of lus figure, though 
a httle blended \vith the Dutch fulness, is of a very 
handsome form 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I am very minute 
m my desenption of this distinguished person, but I 
fancitd jou uould expect it of me, and that jour uell- 
knoun predonunant curiosity on the subject uould 
be grati/ied by it Besides, I may be naturally induced, 
from my studies, my profession, and my habits, to 
examme the human figure uith an anatomical eje, 
and, on particular occasions and uith particular objects, 

I have somttimes ventured, for I may safely acknou- 
ledge it to jou, to indulge a revene as to the conforma- 
tion of the human frame, and deduce notions, erroneous 
uiough perhaps, from a comparative vieu of corporal 
formand structure, uith mtellectual capacity and lead~ 
ing dispositions Indeed, I am readj' to acknoulcdge 
that I ictuallj'presumed to phy Lavater a httle uith the 
late Dnpiror of Trance and King of Italy, but I shall 
not trouble j ou, at present, uith the result of mj r v aganes. 

On retummg upon deck, he engaged m convcrsation 
uitli Lord Lou ther, Mr LjttUlon, and Sir George 
Utnjlum, for an hour before duu er. It is understood 
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that he complamed of the severity with which he was 
reated, m bemg consigned to pass his days on the 
Rock of St. Helena, buffeted by the winds, and amidst 
the waste of waters ; and that he could not comprehend 
the policy or the apprehensions of England in refusing 
liini an cisylum^ now that his political career was tør- 
minated. He continued to repeat a succession of 
questions to the same effect, with some degree of impetu- 
osity; but it would be taking a liberty with Mr. Lyttel- 
ton , who principally maintained the discourse with him, 
to repeat that gentlemans replies from the information 
of others. I shall only observe that they were accom- 
panied with that courteous address which might be 
expected of him. 


In a conversation which I had with Count Bertrand 
on the following day, he complained in very forcible 
terms of the needless cruelty of their allotment. That 
the Emperor—for that title he continued to receive 
from his attendants—had thrown himself on the mercy 
of England, from a full and consoling confidence that 
he should there find a place of refuge. He asked, 
what worse fate could have befallen him, had he been 
taken a prisoner on board an American ship, in which 
he might have endeavoured to make his escape. He 
reasoned, for some time, on the probability of success 
in such an attempt; and they might now, he added, 
have cause to repent that he had not risqued it. He 
then proceeded :— 

“ Could not my Royal Master, think you, have 
placed himself at the head of the army of the Loire ? 
and can you persuade yourself that it would not have 
been proud to range itself under his command ? And 
is it not possible—nay, more than probable, that he 
would have been joined by numerous adherents from 
the North, the South, and the East ? Nor can it be 
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derned that he might have placed himself in. such a 
jx>$ition as to have made far better terms for himself 
than have now been imposed upon him. It was to 
save the further effusion. of biood that he threw himself 
into your arms; that he trusted to the honour of a 
nation famed for its generosity and love of justice; 
nor would it have been a disgrace to England to have 
acknowledged Napoleon Bonaparte as a citizen. He 
demanded to be enrolled among the humblest of them, 
and wished for Httle more than tlie Heavcns as a cover- 
ing, and the soil of England, on which he might tread 
in safety. Was this too mueh for such a man to ask ? 
Surely not; nor could such a man imagine, in any 
moment of depression, if it were possible for such a 
spirit as his to be so depressed, that the boon would 
be refused him. It might rather have been a subject 
of pride to England, that the conqueror of almost all 
Europe but hcrself, sought, in his adverse fortune, 
to pass the remainder of a life, which forms so splendid 
an cpoch in the history of our age, in any retired spot 
of her domains, which she might have allotted him." 

He acknowledged that Napoleon had consulted him 
as to the probable magnanimity of the English Govern¬ 
ment, on the mcasure then in contemplation; “but in 
tilis instancc,” he said, “ I refused the opinion which 
he requested of me. It was not from any pre-conceived 
opinion to'the prejudice of the English nation—no, far 
from it—that I hesitated for once to obey him. But 
I could not allow myself to become liis counsellor in 
such a critical moment, and on a matter of so mueh 
importance to the comfort of his future life and the 
honour of liis name. I was not afraid of any personal 
injury* being offered to liim; of that I entertainer! not 
the i ludo w of an apprehension; but I tliought it no: 
impo»$iblc tlut his libertv might be endangcred, as 
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mdeed it was, by the resolution of that hour. I was 
so agitated by my hopes and my fears in alternate 
succession, that I could only beg of him to accept my 
loyal and faithful assurance that I would wait upon 
his forfarnes whatever they might be; but it was for 
mm alone to shape the way to them. Nor can I ex- 
press, he added, “ how much I rejoice at my perse- 
vering resolution; for had any opinion of mine been 
access ory, in the slightest degree, to the situation in 
which I now behold my Emperor, I should never again 
enjoy a peaceful moment.” The terms in which he 
expressed his thoughts and the tones which animated 
them, proved the state of his feelings. There was a 
kind of soldier-like resolution in his manner; but I 
could perceive that sorrow was in his heart; and firm 
as I am in my loyalty, as an Englishman, and.proud 
as I am, and as every man born in our glorious Island 
ought to be, of that distinguished name; and though 
his enthusiasm betrayed him into sentiments and 
opinions in which I could not, by any means, acquiesce, 

I do not hesitate to acknowledge my disposition to 
admire the emotions of this faithful Frenchman.* 

Madame Bertrand’s complaints were different in 
their character as well as language from those of the 
Count her husband: her air and manner were some- 
times even accompanied with a gieam of distraction. 

“ What can you think,” she once said to me, “ of my 
situation ? Does it not appear to you to be most 
lamentable ? And where are expressions to be found 

* Napoleon had really no alternative to complete surrender, unless 
we assume the truth of the doubtful story that his brother Joseph offered 
to personate him, in which case he might have escaped to America. This 
is made quite clear by Las Cases in his conversation with Warden (page 
181), and from official sources, English and French. This does not affect 
the faet that the British Government ought to have treated their prisoner 
more magnanimously. 
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that can suit the dcscnphon. ot lt to the poignancy 
of my fcehngs ? What a change for a woman who had 
held a high rank in the ga^est and mo*t splendid court 
in Europe , where her consequence was such that thou- 
sands sought her smiles and wcre proud to bask in thcra 
The wife of Count Bertrand, Grand Marshal of the 
Palace of the Emperor of Erance, is now destined with 
her three children, to accompany an exiled husband 
to an msulated rock, where the pnde of station, the 
pomp of hfe, and the song of pleasure wall be c\changed 
for a scene of captmty, for such, with all lts promised 
attcntions and indulgcncies, lt must appear to us, 
burroundcd as lt is by the bamer of a boundless ocean ” 

She was cunous to know what the pcople of England 
thought of her husband , when I told her that, as far 
as I could judge, they entertamed an higher opinion 
of him than of any Marshal of France , and that his 
faithful attachment to Napoleon had a romantic air 
which was not without its admirers in England lt 
was, indecd, in consequence of that determined feeling 
m opposition to what might be suppo^ed to be his real 
interest, and the caraest entrcaties of lus family, that 
Madame Bertrand had well rugh completed an act of 
suictde The agomsmg attempt to thcov/ herself from 
the BclLrophon mto the sca took place, lt seems, m 
the cvcmng of the day when Napoleon was informed 
of he> future allotment, and probably at the moment 
when the afihcting commumcation was first made to hei 


The httle Bcrtrands are intcresUng duldrtn.* The 
>oungest is betweui three and four >ears old; the 
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eldest is a native of Trieste, and was born when his 
father was Govemor of the Illyrian Provinces; the 
second is a giri of an animated disposition that betrays 
occasional symptoms of violence. The military char¬ 
acter appears to have almost exclusively seized on the 
infant minds of these sprightly urchins; from morning 
till night they are employed in fencing, marching, 
charging on a half-canter, in imitation of cavalry, etc. etc., 
in which the giri joins with a true Amazonian spirit, 
under the direction of a httle French boy, who, I pre- 
snme, was born in a camp. 

When I accidentally mentioned to Madame Bertrand 
that it had been generally supposed she intended to 
have remained in England for the education of her 
children, she with a kind of wild but interesting ex- 
pression of countenance, not unusual with her, vehem- 
ently exclaimed : “ What, sir, leave my husband at such 
a moment! That is a degree of heroism which my heart 
disavows ; though in a year, perhaps, I may be induced 
to return/’ And on my suggesting that a favourable 
opportunity would be offered on board the Northmnber- 
land , she appeared to acquiesce in the probability of 
such an event. 

Neither Count or Madame Montholon can speak 
English : he is a handsome little man, and she a very 
elegant woman : they have one common comfort, and 
they seem to think it so, in a charming little boy. You 
must perceive, that I am by degrees, though rather in 
an irregular manner, making you acquainted with the 
whole of our curious party; but you must be sensible 
that it is the best mode which I can employ. 

Bonaparte, previous to his leaving the Bellerophon, 
was, it seems, recommended to select three of his suite 
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to accompany him to St. Helena. Bertrand \vas at 
that time supposed to be particnlarly proscribed; but 
it is understood that Lord Keith took upon himself 
the responsibility of including such an atcachcd friend 
in the number of the exiled GencraTs attendants. The 
others were the Count de Las Cases, who had been a 
Captain in the French Navy, and is a man of literary 
attaimnents ; General Count Montholon, and Licutenant- 
Gencral Gourgaud, his two aidcs-de-camp, who were 
devoted to his fortunes. The latter officers served him 
in the Russian campaign, and dcscribe the winter which 
they cncountcred there in all its horrors. The Russian 
cavalry they extol, but represent the Cossacks as easily 
dispersed. They do not appear to hold the Prussians 
m very higli cstimation, but consider them, at the same 
time, as superior to the Austrians. The English In¬ 
fantry, at the battie of Watcrloo, filled them with abso- 
lute astonishment; but they represent our Cavalry 
as mueh too impetuous: they probably found them so 
on that glorious day. 

In a conversation with Count Bertrand, which hap- 
pened to glance on that subject, hc could not bide liis 
sensations. The lit tle he said was in a plaintive tone, 
though expressed with candour, and accompanicd with 
expressive shrugs of lamentation. “ We fought that 
day/* he said, “ for the Crown of France; but you 
gaiued the battie, and we arc undone.” I asked him 
whether he h t id read Marshal Ney's letter to the Duke 
of O tran to, in defence of his conduct on the bloody 
held. That publication, it appeared, he had not seen; 
and when I informed him in what manner the Marshal 
lud een*ured his Masters conduct, and that, in the 
j ubUc opinion, he was thought to have cleared him- 
^eH from the imputation of erroneous conduct: " Well, 
well, he replied, M had I been in the command of Marshal 
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Ney’s Division, I might, perhaps, have done worse ■ but 
as I was not, I saw nmch to blamer But, in coraparing 
Bonaparte with Ney, he cast his eyes upwards to the 
neavens^ and suddenly lowering them to the earth 
le exclaimed, with a very significant action, “ Indeed 
indeed, the difference is equally great.” 

From the information I received in my conversation 
with our French guests, it appears that the Emperor’s 
abdication in favour of his son is a matter which, as 
far at least as my knowledge extends, has been altogether 
misconceived in England: I mean as referring to the 
immediate and proximate causes of it. If the Commu¬ 
nications made to me were correct, and I am not wi llin g 
to imagine that they were invented merely to impose 
upon me, a grand political scheme was contrived by 
Fouché * to outwit his master, and it proved successful. 
The name of that crafty politician and ready revolution- 
ist is never mentioned by the members of our little 
cabin Utica without the accompaniment of execrations, 

* Joseph Fouché, Duke of Otranto (1763-1820), was elected to the 
Con.ven.tion in 1792, and voted for the death of Louis XVI. He quar- 
relled with Robespierre, and was expeUed from the Jacobin Club. 
Denounced upon the reaction as a Terrorist, he came to the front again 
under the Directory by favour of Barras. In 1799 he became Minister 
of Police, and held that office under the Consulate. He held that office 
again from 1804 to 18x0. In 1809 he was made Duke of Otranto. In 
1810 he was replaced by Savary, and appointed Governor of Rome. 
Afterwards at Naples he was sent to watch Murat. After Napoleon's 
abdication in 1814 he in vain exhorted Louis XVIII. to a moderate 
policy. He was again Minister of Police during the Hundred Days, but 
speedily went over to the Allies. He was for a fourth time Minister of . 
Police in July, 1815, but in 1816 was banished as a regicide. He became 
naturalised as an Austrian subject in 1818. Fouché’s “ Memoirs," a book 
that has been at least twice issued in England, was compiled by de 
Beauchamp from his papers. Napoleon more than once regretted at 
St. Helena that he had not ordered Fouché's execution. No man cer- 
tainly more deserved to be hanged than Fouché unless it were Talleyrand. 
His treachery to every cause to which he attached himself must always 
cover his name with infamy. But he died in peace, leaving a fortune 
of fourteen millions of francs. 
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whicli it is not ncccssary for you to hear, as it would 
bc ridiculous for mc to rcpeat. Not Tallcyrand himsclf 
is so loaded with thcm as the arch-bctrayer who has 
bcen just meutioned. It was, indeed, a dccided opinion 
of the moment, among our exiles, that Fouché would 
contrive to hang Talleyrand; or that the latter would 
proyide an equal fate for thc former; and that if they 
both were suspended from the same gibbet, it ought 
to be preserved as an objcct of public respect for the 
service it had done to mankind, by punishing and 
exposing two as consummate offenders as ever disgraced 
the social World. The hisloricttc to which I have alluded 
was thus relatcd :— 

On Napolcon’s return to Paris, after his disastrous 
defeat at Waterloo, and when he may be supposed to 
have bcen agitated by doubt and perplexity, as to the 
conduct he should pursue in that extraordmary crisis, 
a letter was offered to his attention by the Duke of 
Otranto, as having been received by the latter from 
Princc Mctternich the Austrian Minister.* It was dated 
in the prcccding April , and the diplomatic writer stated 
the dccided object of his Imperial Master to be the final 
expuLion of Napolcon thc First from the tlirone of 
Francc, and tliat the French nation should be le ft to 
tVuår xmmterrapted decision, whether they wou\d have 
a monarchy under Napolcon the Second, or adopt a 
Republican form of Government. Austria pro feosed to 
have no right, and consequently felt no intention, to 

•Clttscna Wta«l Xcpociuk Lcliur Mcttcxroch (1773-1359), tbplo- 
tsAlut, ^ os befu at Gobleaz. Hc bccarr-c suteesmely Aumua Shunter at 
Drc-idca, lkiUn. auJ Pant. .Vs .Yustnoa X*crc:^:i Shunter. Le anas£txi 
tLe juarxvi^c tevueea Xapclcca aiui Mane Lc_nc. He was nuuic 
U t-.c ilir.p»rc m ii>} 3. took a Ic-uha;; part ta thc Ccagrcss cf 
ard guiitJ thc tc«rtiouary tuo\caicst U-it spreod thrca^Lcat. 
~Ucr hajGcv-a's dowuixil. ILs pohry UU to thc Lpheaval cf 
t< % $ «hta hc tcU irvta Hc ticU to Eu^LauJ. but r c tu cd ut iSji 

to ha c—'dc G Ju S . r . r .iiiL»tr^ ta thc Uhute. He thoi ut Vlcuun. 
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dictate to the French nation. The final and ratified 

^ ra ^ or ( suc ^ was the expression) is 
all the Austrian Emperor demands of France. 

Napoleon seized the bait; and immediately abdi- 
cated in favour of his son : but he had no sooner taken 
this step than he discovered the double game that 
Fouché was playing.* The letter was a forgery, and it 
soon appeared that the Emperor of Austria had it not 
in his power, if he had ever indulged the contemplation, 
to clothe his grandson with pohtical character. 

After he quitted Paris, the ex-Emperor and his suite 
pursued an uninterrupted progress to the sea-coast, 
and it is their opinion that they might have continued 
in an inactive state, and without any reasonable appre- 
hension of disturbance, for a much longer time than 
Bonaparte’s impatience would allow, in the vicinity 
of Rochefort. 

On his first arrival among us, he occasionally ex- 
pressed a wish to be informed of the contents of the 
English newspapers; but as it could not be a pleasant 
circumstance to him, to be made acquainted with the 
manner in which his character, conduct, and circum- 
stances were necessarily treated and observed upon by 
our Journals, there was a delicacy maintained in the 
avoiding a communication of their contents. That 
truth is not to be spoken, or in any way imparted at 
all times, is a proverb which was now faithfully adhered 
to on board the Northumberland. The Count de Las 
Cases had indeed offered to qualify his General in the 
course of a month, to read an English newspaper, with 

* In a discussion that took place some months past, Napoleon, on 
being informed that a similar assertion had been made to that of Mr. 
Warden relative to his having been induced to abdicate, in consequence 
of Fouché’s having presented to him a counterfeit letter from Prince Met- 
temich, regarding the intention of Austria with respect to his son, declared 
that such an assertion was unfounded and vidiculous. Letters from the 
Cape of Good Hope in Reply to Mr. Warden, 1817. • 
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the rcquisitc intelligence of the language; an undcr- 
taking which it is not very probable he would have been 
able to accomplish ; but he could not induce his Master 
to bccome his scholar, for the matter was cut short 
by the following reply: “ I well know that you think 
me a very elever fellow; but be that as it may—I 
cannot do everything; and among those things which 

I should find impracticable, is the making myself master 
of the English language in a fcw weeks.” * 

Here I shall conclude my first letter; or, as it may 
prove, the first division of my cpistolary narrativc. 
At all events, it will be ready for the first opportunity 
which occurs for its transmission to you. If it tends 
to your amusement, or in any degree to the satis faction 
of your curiosity, tant mieux: but be that as it may, 
it will give me the opportunity of saying—how do you 
do ?—God bless you! as well as of offcring my sincere 
regards, and kind remembrances to our common friends. 

Adieu, etc. etc. 

W. W. 

* Napolcon did, however, acquiro a sufiicicnt knowledgo of tbo Engluh 
language ta a ) car or so to read it by himsdf. although he nc\cr had any 
bjt tbc most clcmcntary command of the spoken tongue las Cases tdfs 
u* that he had a \cry bad memory »o far aa the grammar was coacerned. 
The Lmpcror, indeed, stesa to ha\c co as truet cd ** a neur language," 
undtmood only by tcachcr and pupil. (Las Cascs'a " Journal,” Vol. 

II • p t J7 ) The Lmpcror read tauch ta the “Eacjdopxdia Bntannica" 
apporcaUy withoat ass.stancn. The artide oa the NUe in that work 
teenu ipcc.aily to hase intcrcstcd bha. 
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At Sea, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

J, renew “y d fAory occupation —la tache journal- 
‘ l f le 9™ vous la votilez. On the first dav of his 
arnval on board, our distinguished passenger displayed 
rather an eager appetite; I observed that he made a 
very hearty dinner, which he moistened with claret 
He passed the evening on the quarter-deck, where he 
was amused by the band of the 53 rd regiment; when 
he personally required them to give the airs of “ God 
save the Ring " and. " Rule BritanniaAt intervals 
he chatted in a way of easy pleasantry with the officers 
who were qualified to hold a conversation with him in 
the French language. I remarked, that on these occa- 
sions he always maintains what seems to be an invariable 
attitude which has somewhat of importance in it, and 
probably such as he had been accustomed to display 
at the Tuileries when giving audience to his marshals 
or officers of State. He never moves his hånds from 
their habitual places in his dress, but to apply them 
to his snuff-box ; and it struck me as a particular cir- 
cumstance, to which I paid an observing attention, 
though it might have been connected with his former 
dignity—that he never offered a pinch to anyone with 
whom he was conversing. 

On the subsequent day he breakf asted at eleven. 

His meal consists of meat and claret, which is closed 
with coffee.—At dinner, I observed that he selected a 
mutton cutlet, which he contrived to dispose of without 
the aid of either knife or fork. 
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He passet! mueh o£ the third day on deck, and ap- 
peared to have paid particular attention to his toilette. 
He receives no other mark o£ rcspcct from the officers 
of the ship than would be shown to a private gentle¬ 
man, nor does he scem to court or expect more than he 
receives. He is probably contented with the homagc 
o£ his own attendants, who always appear before him 
uncovered, so that if a line werc drawn round them, 
it might bc supposed that you saw an equal space in 
the Palace of St. Cloud. 

Hc played at cards in the evening; the game was 
whist, and hc was a loser. It was not played in the 
same way as is practised at our card-tables in England ; 
but I am not qualificd to explain the varieties. 

The whole of the next day Napoleon passed in his 
cabin. It was generally perceived by liis attendants 
that he was sea-sick; but he was either so little of a 
sailor, if that can be supposed, as not to know the 
ordinary effeets of a ship’s motion on persons unused 
to the sea, or he suspected that his megrim arose from 
some other cause ; for it seems he would by no means 
allow the salt-water origin of it. None of his people, 
I presume, would venture on the occasion, to repeat 
to him his brother Canute’s practical Lecture to liis 
Courticrs on the unmannerly power of the ocean. 

Among his baggage were two camp-beds, which had 
accompanied him in most of his campaigns. One of 
them, a very improbable destination when it was first 
com>tructed, was now an essential article of his cabin ; 
the other was now no longer to give repose to some 
military hero, in the huny of a campaign, but is pressed 
by such a marine htroinc as Madame Bertrand, amidet 
the dashing of waters. They are, houever, altogether 
as comfortable as the combmcd skdl of the uphoLterer 
and the nuchixiLt could make them. They are about 
fvet lung and three teet wide, with strong, green 
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siliv furniture: the frames are of steel, and so worked 
andshaped as to surprise bytheir lightness andtheconse- 
quent ease with which they are moved. When I happened 
to be seated on one of them, I could not but reflect on 
the batties of Wagram, Austerlitz, Friedland, etc. etc. 

This was a situation where the politician and the 
sage might be inspired, as it were, to contemplate the 
changes and the chances of the world; but as I do not 
presume to possess enough of those characters, either 
distinctly or collectively, to justify my engaging in a 
train of reflection on these aifecting subjects, I shall leave 
such employment to your better thoughts, and the exer- 
cise of your enthusiastic propensity. 

Notwithstanding it blew fresh, and there was con- 
siderable motion, Bonaparte made his appearance upon 
deck between three and four p.m., when he amused 
himself with asking questions of the Lieutenant of the 
Watch : such as, how many leagues the ship went in 
an hour ? whether the sea was likely to go down ? 
what the strange vessel was on the bow of the Northum- 
berland? In short, enough to prove that nothing 
escaped his notice. But I could not help smiling when 
I beheld the man who had stalked so proudly, and with 
so firm a step over submissive countries, tottering on 
the deck of a ship, and catching at any arm to save 
himself from falling; for he has not yet found his 
sea-legs. Among other objects of his attention, he ob- 
served IVIr. Smith, who was taking the usual to-and~ „ 
fro walk with his brother midshipmen, to be much older 
than the rest; and, on this account, he appears to have 
asked him how long he had been in the service; and 
being answered nine years, he observed : “ That surely 
isTfong time.” » It is indeed/' said Mr. Smithi; " but 
part of it was passed in a French prison; and I was, 
sir at Verdun, when you set out on your Russian 
campaign/' Napoleon immediately shrugged up his 
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shoulders with a very sigmftcant smile, and dosed 
the convcrsation 

I must liere tcll >ou, once for all, if I have not alreadv 
made the observation, that hc seldom or c\er omitted 
an opportumty of ashing a quotion , and it was about 
tins tune that he made a most unevpectcd enquiry of 
o ur orthodo\ Chaplain—whether he was not a Puntan "> 
Inccdnot tell^ou \vhat \vould bethe reply, and>ou may 
conjLCture, probably, what miglit be the feelings of a gen¬ 
tleman dothed in canonical orders, and firm in canorucal 
prmciplcs,when hc was saluted with such an interrogatory 

Hc w ished aLo to have his cunoaity gratified rc- 
speetmg a religious commurnty in Scotland called 
Johnsomans,* who, he understood, werc a very active 
sect in that part of Bntain His conversation at all 
times conststcd of questioris, which net er fad to be put 
m sudi a way as to prohibit a return of them To answer 
one question by another, which frequently luppens in 
common discourse, was not admisaible with him I 
can concuve that he was lubituated to tlus hind of 
colloquy, when he sat upon such a throne as that which 
•mpporttd lum, and before which no one spohe but whtn 
lie commandcd utterance, nor does he seem disposed 
to lay it aside when he sits m the cabin, stands in the 
gangway, or patrols the dcch of a slup, where he is 
Mibjcct to the controui of it> commandtr. The founda- 

• The Johawaio. s Tioc uere fclløwtai of 03= Joha Jchasca, *ho 
wi» ♦ur ;—r.o >cars a nmua*cr at Lucrjoot ia the desusg jcw* 

I the c b * ucath ccaturj T c scct nøubJ net -cc'n to lu\o La 4 an> 
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■tion of this singular question, therefore, was not attain- 
abie As m the various plans he had laid for invading 
nur fight little Island, as the song has it, it is not impro- 
bable that he might have looked towards the Hebrides, 
as capable of favouring his design; and, if so, Doctor 
Johnson s tour thither might have been curiously con- 
sulted, and may I not deduce these Johnsonians from 
such a combination of circumstances ? Many a doubt 
has been reconciled by more vague conjectures; that 
eminent writer's opinions, however, as you will probably 
suggest, are not altogether calculated to form a sect 
-on the other side of the Tweed. But, badinage apart, 
I should be glad to know the origin of these Johnsonians ; 
and if we should be tossed and tumbled in the course 
of our voyage, into a sufficient degree of familiarity for 
me to ask a question of the ex-Emperor, I will endeavour 
to be satisfied. 

He appeared to be very much struck by two long- 
boats (gigs) placed with their bottom upwards on our 
launch on the booms; their singular length attracted 
his notice, while their particular use and application 
produced such a succession of enquiries on his part as 
almost to suggest an opinion that he entertained a 
suspicion of their being a part of the naval apparatus, 
peculiarly provided to prevent his escape from' the 
Island to which he was destined. The answer he re- 
ceived was a quiet remark as to their general employment 
in the British Fleets; to which he made no reply. 

The name of Talleyrand happening to occur in the 
course of conversation, with our French shipmates, 
the high opinion entertained of his talents by the Bon- 
apartists was acknowledged without reserve. On my 
asking at what period he was separated from the councils 
and 1 confidence of Napoleon^ it was replied, At t e 
invasion of SpainT I then observed that the reports 
in England, respecting’ that circumstance, were correct 
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as to time, and I presumed were cqually so as to tho 
causc; his unrcservcd disapprobation of that bold 
and advcnturous enterprise. This met with an in- 
stant contradiction; which was followed by a most 
decisive assertion that the Prince of Benevento approved 
of the Spanish War, and founded his rccommendation 
of that measure on his unalterable opinion, which he 
boldly communicated to the Emperor, that his 
li fe was not secure while a Bourbon reigned in 
Europe.* 

•Charles Maunoc Tallcyrand de Pcrigord, Pnncc of Bencvcato 
(1754-1833) Aa attempt to wndicatc Tallcyrand from the charge of 
being ti.c most utterly unscrupulous man of hia ago haa rcccntly been 
cua)cd by Joseph M Cabe (“Life of Tollcyrand “), but uithout success 
Ifc uas bom m Paris. dcstincd for the Church, and uas made Bishop of 
Autua in 1708 ; lic threw hirasclf into tlic Rcvolutionary arena, and sup¬ 
ported the anncxatioa of the goods of the clergy by the State Dunng 
the cajjy stages of the KevolutJon he uas the French Ambamador to 
London, and escaped the later stages by flccing to America. In 1796 
hc returned to Francc. and by the imlucncc of Barras uas made a Minister 
Ile aunted fa the couf> t of the 1 Stis Brumaire, and bccamc the 
most prominent figurc in the Court of the Consul and Cmpcror The 
Pope rclcaicd him from lus ccdcsiasucal \ous, and hc mamed lus mis- 
txeu. Madame Grand. Ln iSor. Hc negotuted the Trcaty of Amicas. and 
scems to hav o deafred that Francc should continuc in liarmony uitli 
Gicat Bntam. Ia 1806 hc uas made Pnncc of Bencvcato He had the 
c-»tody of Charles IV ol Spam and his son in the Castlc of Valenfay 
Hc ©ppojcd the Pcniroular War, and hu hcotility to tlsc Lmpcror 
loit him the pouuoa of Grand Chambcrlain ia 1809. In 1814 he ccatri- 
bnted mere than any c-thtr man to the restoratron of the Bonbons and. 
a)lh<x.frh LoJs XVIII. uas far from fnendly. had the amning to icsat 
NajOeva’s o\ntures durmg the Hundred Day*. He uas Grand Clum* 
UrrUm to Lc-U XVIII. at ti.e toccnd rcstoratica. Ia 1830 hc bccamc 
Ambati*d^x to London. Hu •* Mf moirés/* cdited by the Duke de liroghe, 
a, ptared m liji, bat lhe~r autheaUdty u coatestrd. and they axe ccr* 
t—rdy d»U. uhkh Taiicytand nev er uas m Lfc. Ail the Idghtest m.fr cf 
h.s agt mc ittnlaled to him. Seme he doahlicas made. clhcis Le adopted. 
IL.I the betl hrsoica of ah. ”It uas ucc>e thaa a enme: itu as a U under." 
urvc^Iy atusbuted also to Fv^ché, relerrcd to an eveat in uhich Taht>- 
land u.s a p*n..i;.il-r uuh Najtlcca— the eaoc«.Uoa cf the Duke 
d jhira "Mr. \\ arden/* *a>* Ssjcltm er ene c i L.s fnends m 
” p Caj*/* ** u ccntct la itaimg that Ta/ryrnnJ thchnt 

uha js.p^wd the mem-res »buh -erc a::cr»aid» adopted ia S pam ** 
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I elitered further on this subject with Madame 
Bertrand, and she actually and most unequivocally 

aS !f' t AT d t l at Talle y rand was in secret communication 
with Napoleon when they were last at Paris, and that 
he would have joined them in a month. His proposed 
departure from Vienna to take the Waters at Aix la 
Chapelle was under the cloak of indisposition, to conceal 
his duplicity. “ Can you persuade yourself, Madame,” 
I said, that Talleyrand, if he had the inclination, 
possessed the power to influence the Court of Vienna 
in favour of the son-in-law ? ” “ The Court of Vienna ! 

she exclaimed; “O yes, yes; he has the capacity to 
influence all the courts of Europe ! If he had but joined 
the Emperor, we should at this instant have been in 
Paris, and France would never more have changed its 
master.” Of this man’s virtues I heard no eulogium; 
but you will now be a competent judge how his political 
talents were appreciated in the French circle on board 
the Northumberland. 

On my asking Count Bertrand which of the French 
Generals had amassed the greatest portion of wealth, 
he without the least hesitation mentioned Masséna;* 
though, he added, they have all made very considerable 
fortunes. Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum,f he appeared 
to think had made less than any other. Of Davout, 

* André Masséna, Marskal of France (1758-1817), was bom near Nice, 
and served for many years in the army before he attracted attention and 
obtained promotion. He was the principal lieutenant of Napoleon in the 
first Italian campaign. During the Consulate Napoleon placed him at 
the head of the Army of Italy, and made him a Marshal in 1804, 
Duke of Rivoli in 1807, and Prince of Essling in 1809. 

f Étienne Jacques Joseph Alexandre Macdonald, Marshal of France 
(1765-1840), born at Sancerre of a noble Scots family, of which Flora 
Macdonald was a member. He was first a lieutenant in Dillon’s Irish 
Brigade, and became a general in the French Army in 1 793 - He was 
Governor of Rome in 1798. He supported Napoleon in the coup d état 
of the i8th Brumaire. In 1809, after the battie of Wagram, Napoleon 
made him Duke of Taranto. His later years were devoted to the 
Bourbons, who rewarded him with many distinctions. 
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Duke cFEckmiihl,* he spoke, to our extreme astonish- 
ment, in an animatcd strain of panegyric, which was in- 
stantly met with an outcry from all who heard it, re- 
spccting the conduct of that officer at Hamburg, whicli 
wc represent cd as atrocious beyond example. This he 
would not aUow; on the contrary, he described him as 
a zealous, correct, and faithful commander, and far 
from being destitu te of humanity; as notwi tilstand i ng 
liis notions of military obedience, which were known 
to be of the most rigid kind, he did not act up to the 
severity of his instructions. As for his taking a bribe, 
Bertrand deelared him to be incapable of such båse¬ 
nes* ; and asserted, from his own knowledge, that a 
very large sum had been offered him to connive at the 
sailing of some ships from Hamburg in the night, 
which he refused with the disdain of a faithful soldier 
and an honourable man. 

Count de Las Cases also took up the subject of the 
Marshals of Francc, and spoke of them with very little 
reserve. He described Masséna as ha ving been originally 
a fencing master; but that previous to his campaign 
in the Peninsula, he was considcred by the French nation 
as equal, if not superior to, Bonaparte in liis military 
capacity. From that period the Count represented him 
as having dwindled into absolute insignificance. He is 
avaritious, he said, in the extreme, though he has only 
onc cliilil—a daughter—to inherit his enormous wealth. 
He then proceeded to relate the following circumstance 
of the Marshal, as the accidental topic of the moment. 

• Niccli* Davoit, c i Friz.ce (I77o-i3aj), tran ctiu* 

wl*l li.« Miitixy Schocl At Hc v*aa with Xapcieen in 

1*0 H at auJ Wa^tasl lic giizcvf the vKlciy of 

A.«nu 4 l At li.c occ;c5t tiut tvipclcca at Jcsj. The 

zix c lic Ulic cl D-Lc cl .UtntAit alJ I*n~e cl fclnCLl 

A*lcf li.« t-itlie vi lh.it r .vr.c. Hc A££cmpA£.o4 tie Axrjy to 
Hc --t ri hf Wax lic Paj-j. xlJ 12271 qvuhJ au 

Ai-)' IL lift« =A_Ali*. 
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The preservation of the Array, on Crossing the 
Danube, was boldly attributed by the soldiers who com- 
posed it, and consequently re-echoed as the opinion of 
the nation, to the superior skili and persevering courage 
of Masséna, It appears that a sudden and impetuous 
mundation of the river had destroyed all possible com- 
munication between its right and left bank when half 
the French force had passed it. The remaining half 
were \vithout ammunition, when Masséna threw him- 
self into the village of Essling, where he withstood 
fifteen repeated attacks of the Austrians, and effected 
the escape of that part of the French Army from the 
destruction which threatened it. The eulogiums which 
the army and the nation lavished on Masséna for his 
conduct and the success which crowned it, partook 
of that clamorous character which implied no incon- 
siderable degree of blame and censure on Bonaparte 
himself. This he was supposed to have felt. But he 
contrived, nevertheless, to dissipate it, by conferring 
the title of Prince of Essling on Masséna, as the merited 
reward, and magnanimous acknowledgment of a ser¬ 
vice on which depended, for the moment, the success 
and honourable issue of the campaign. Soult,* he said. 


* Nicolas Jean de Dieu Soult, Duke of Dalmatia and Marshal of 
France (1769-1S51). The son of a notary, he'fought in the wars of the 
French Republic and rose rapidly. He was made a Marshal in 1804. 
He contributed to the successes of Austerlitz and Jena, and was made 
Duke of Dalmatia after the‘Peace of Tilsit. He took a leading part in 
the Peninsular War. Upon the first Bourbon restoration in 1814 he 
joined the winning side, but went over to Napoleon upon his return from 
Elba, and fought at Waterloo. On the return of Louis XVIII. he pub- 
lished a defence of his conduct. He was banished but recalled in 1819, 
when the King retumed to him the Marshal’s baton which had been with- 
drawn. In 1827 he was made a peer. In 1830 he became Minister of 
War, and in 1838 was sent by the French Government as special 
ambassader to the Coronation of Queen Victoria, when he received a 
wonderful ovation from the crowd of spectators. He served afterwards m 
several Ministries. A portion of his “ Mémoires,” was pubhshed after his 
death—in 1854. 
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is an excellent officer, and Ney,* brave to a fault; but 
Suchetf possesses a more powerful intellect, with more 
enlarged information, and political sagacity, as well as 
more conciliatory manners, than any of the Marshals of 
France. 

He then mentioned Admiral Ganteaume,! and asked 
what character was assigned in the English news- 
papers to that naval officer. I rephed that they gave 
him no small credit for his spint in advancing out of 
port, and his success in getting back again. " Yes,” 

•Michel Ncy, Duke of Elchmgcn, Marshal of France (1769-1815), 
entered tlic army m 1788, served under Hoche In 1797, and had many 
bravo achicvcmcnts to his crcdit beforo the Consulate began He was 
not in favour of Napolcon's coup d’etat of the i8th Brumaire, but was 
gamed over by his mamagc vath Mile de Lascans a fnend of Napolcon's 
step-daughter. Hortense He contnbutcd considcrably to the victoncs 
of Eylau and rncdland From 1808 to 181: he served m the Pcninsular 
War. His greatest achicvcmcnts wero in the Russian Expcdition, where 
ahkc m the invasion and the retreat hc distmguishcd himsclf After 
Napolcon’s abdication hc made his pcacc with Louis XVIII, who loaded 
him with honours When Napoleon camc back from Elba Ncy promised 
Louis that he would bnng his nval back to Pans in a cage Hc, how- 
ever, vvent over to his old master Alter Watcrloo hc returned to Pan? 
and voted for the rccall øf Louis At the return of Louis Ncy was 
put under arrest. Hc unfortunately dcclmcd to be tned by the CoudcjI 
of War, which was favourable to him, prefemng to bc put on tnal by 
lus peers These condcmnod hun to dcath by 128 votes to 17. His 
statue m bronze now marks the place where hc was sbot 

t Louis Gabnel Suchct, Duke of Albufera (1770-1826), was born at 
Ly ons, the son of a sdk manufacturcr He joincd the army In 1792, 
was at the sicgc of Toulon, and distmguishcd himsclf m the first of Napo¬ 
lcon's Italian campaigns Hc was made a general in i 799 . enhaneed 
lus reputation at Marengo, and fought in many succccdmg battlcs, includ- 
mg Jenx Hc fought with distmction in tlic Pcninsular War, and obtamed 
tho titlc of Duke of Albufera in 1S12. Louis XVIII made hun a peer. 
His ••Mcinous of the War in Spain M was published m 1S29. 

* Honori Joseph Antouie Ganteaumc (1755-1818), Admiral, went to 
sea at fourteen years of age and bccame captam m 1794 He was in tbe 
expcdition to Egypt. and, cscapmg the dcstxuction of the French flcct, 
was able lo bnng Bonapartc back to Europe. Dunng the Consulate bo 
“Id sevcral otSccs, and was to have eo-operated with ViUtneuve in the 
•cut upoa England Hc raised the whnc flag at Toulon alter Wataloo 
-nd was made a peer by Louis XVIII. 
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he answered, with a significant look and tone “good 
at hi de and seek. He was the friend of Louis and 
then of Napoleon, and then of Louis again • he is in 

faet, what you call the Vicar of -” I assisted 

Wm in completing the proverbial expression, by add- 
ing the word “ Bray/' which he immediately caught 
and exelaimed, “ Aye, aye. He is the Vicar of Bray. 
He is an old man,” the Count added, “ but his indis- 
cretions, which, however, he did not particularise, 
“ were rather of a juvenile character.” 

In the afternoon our chief passenger continued 
longer on deck than he had done before, and his coun- 
tenance 'denoted a feeling of disquietude. His ques- 
tions all related to the State of our progress, and 
marked an impatience to arrive at the termination of 
his voyage. He probably experienced some degree 
of inconvenience from his confined situation, having 
been long accustomed to exercise that bordered upon 
violence. His appearance, I understand, was rather 
meagre, till about the time that he became First Consul. 

If he had been otherwise, his campaigns in Egypt were 
sufficient to have reduced him; but though his exer- 
tions, both mental and corporeal, have since been 
such as to destroy any constitution but his own, which 
must have been of an extraordinary, internal texture, 
to have enabled him to sustain them, his health has 
rather been improved than impaired; and, during the 
last ten years, he has gradually advanced into cor- 
pulence.* 

* Another extract from Warden's " Diary ” which, it will be seen, 
is less generally favourable to the exiles than. the letters, has place here. 

“ How insufferably vain the French character appears, for, notwith- 
standing the state of degradation these generals, etc., are placed on a. 
British man-of-war, they talk with an impudent and brazen face of their 
prowess in the field. Their language is perfeetly of a piece with the 
officers' bulletins. At the battie of Leipsic they had only 120,000 Frenen 
opposed to 200,000 of the Allies. Their force at Waterloo did not excee 
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It is a singular drcumstance that Count Montholon, 
whom I have already mentioned as one of the Im¬ 
perial Aides de Cainps i is the son of a General Officer 
of that name, whom Bonaparte served in the same 
capacity during the Revolutionary War.* All the 
family, except his father and himself, have been decided 
Royalists, and are possessed of large property: but 
the General is dead, while the son has sacrificed fortune 
and abandoned his family, to share, with his wife and 
child, the exiled State of his former Sovereign; whom 
it is his pride still to love and serve under that title, 
and with all the feelings of duty and loyalty wbich 
his enthusiastic fidelity attaches to it. 

I give you Madame Bertrand’s description of young 
Napoleon as very beautiful, in order to introduce his 
father's laconic English account of him. The boy, he 
says, resembles him only in the upper part of his 
form. " He has one grand, big head.” The same 
Lady, speaking of the Bonaparte family, represents the 

71,000—that WclLmgton made sev cral false raanccuvrcs—that had the 
French gaincd the victory under such advantages as the English did the 
rcmains of the fugitivcs or discomfitcd foc uould have been annihiiated 
Thcir Gasconadry is a tissuc of arrogance and falschoods, but I really 
thwk they talkso mueh in this childish manner that they actually, after a 
tune, behevc their story to bc truth. Bonaparte contimicd upon deck 
until half after seven, nhen hc retired and finished the evening at cards 

" Tutsday, August 15^—Wcatlicr cxtrcmcly sultry Temperature 
below 74, on deck 72. Wind castcrjy, swdl heavy, ship rolis mueb and 
rather uncasy. Squadroa pretty vvcU colicctcd \rcth hght winds propcllmg 
the slup about three miles to the bour Until > esterday I did not observe 
that Bonaparte had c ver put on a silk stockmg a sccond time. His 
supply of stockings must bc considcrable, and they are plam but cxtrcmcly 
handsome. Hc is accustomed to wcar boots ; however, these he has laid 
aside sir.ee ho amved here. Hc still continues to talk of horse cxcrcise, 
and I find on his \oyagc in the DtlUrophon hc indulgcd grcaUy in his 
anticipation of ficld sports in England I am surpnsed that this dis- 
appeintment is bom c vrith so mueh fortitude as hc appears to cncountcr 
it vnth." 

•Tlis is an error as to the father. Monthclcn nas, ho-aever, aidc 
dt-iin-p to Xapclcca dunng the Hundred Days. 
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female part in terms of no common admiration. With 
the exception of the Princess Piombino* she describes 
the sisters as possessed of extraordinary beauty: with 
these charming women, therefore, and to use the ex- 
pression of the grand, big head of them all, I shall 
conclude my second grand, big Letter. 

&c. &c. &c., 

W. W. 

* Marie Anne Élise Bonaparte, Princess of Lucca and Piombino (1777- 
1820), the eldest sister of Napoleon, born in Ajaccio and died at the 
Castle of St. Andrea, near Trieste. She married at Marseilles in 1797 
Felix Baciocchi, captain of infantry. In 1805 her brother gave her the 
principalities of Lucca and Piombino, and in 1809 the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany. She displayed great administrative talent. 
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At Sea, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

I have already, I believe, mentioned to you 
that it was thought a becoming attention to the feel- 
ings of the French party to withhold from them the 
sight of the newspapers, which were sent off to us 
before we sailed. 

Count Bertrand took an opportunity to ask me if 
I had perused them; and, on my replying, as you 
may suppose, in the affirmative, he proceeded to ques- 
tion me as to their contents. I accordingly informed 
hiin that they had observed on the secret visit he was 
believed to have made to Paris, previous to Napoleon's 
return to France. His countenance on my communi- 
cating this circumstance, instantly indicated a strong 
feeling of resentment; and it was evidently disclosed 
by the manner in which he replied. ** I well know,” 
he said, “ that the Engiish newspapers have accused 
me of visiting Paris in disguise, some months before 
the Emperor's departure from Elba. But I solemnly 
declare that I never set my foot in France in the way 
that has been attributed to me. I might have gone to 
Italy, if I had pleased, but I did not quit Elba for a 
moment till my Emperor quitted it. It has also been 
asserted on similar authority that I had taken an oath 
of fidelity to the King—an assertion that is equally 
groundless, for I never once beheld a single individual 
of the Bourbon Family of France.” 

I give you the account of Bonaparte’s return to 
France, as it was casually and briefly related to me. 
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The Duke de Bassano* was the chief actor. Indi- 
viduals had gone from several departments in France 
to Elba, and the then Emperor had been ihduced to 
suspect that the Allies determined to send him to the 
Island to which he is now destined. On what authority 
tilis apprehension was grounded, not the most distant 
idea was communicated. It is certain, however, that 
he entertained it with such seriousness, as to induce 
him to make the resolute attempt in meditation before 
the connecting plot was ripe for overt measures in 
France. Even after his little army was embarked a 
dispatch arrived from his friends, which contained 
the most earnest entreaties to postpone his enterprise 
if it were only for one month. Whether, if he had 
received them before he had quitted the island, they 
would have been sufficient to check his impatience 
and quiet his alarms, was not a subject of conjecture; 
but be that as it may, whatever the counsels were, they 
arrived too late to be followed—the die was cast.”f 

A circumstance occurred to-day which, as you may well 
imagine, created no small degree of interest among our 
passengers, as well as a busy scene of interrogation: a 
French brig, with the white flag flying, bore us company. 

Gen. Gourgaud amused us with a variety of details 

* Hugues Bernard Maret, Duke de Bassano (1763-1839), bom in 
Dijon, came to Paris in 1788, and entered into affairs as a publicist, con- 
tributing to the Moniteur. In 1792 he was sent to England to ask for 
her neutrality. He was sent as Ambassador to Naples in 1793, aad was 
captured by the Austrians on the way, but exchanged with other pri- 
soners for Madame Royale, the daughter of Louis XVI. Upon Bona- 
p ar t e ’ s return from Egypt he assisted in the coup d stut of the i8th 
Brumaire, and under the Consulate was principal Secretary of State. 

He was loyal to Napoleon until the end. He was banished in 1815, 
but in 1820 was permitted to return to his own country. In 1831 
he was made a peer of France. 

f If Napoleon had waited till the Congress of Vienna had dissolved, 
his Iater history might have been quite diSexen t. He told Gourgaud 
at St. Helena that he had come back a month too soon, believmg the 
Congress had actually dissolved. 
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respecting the campaigns in Russia and the Peninsula, 
wluch he himself witnessed. Of these I shall only 
select two or three: for recitals which will enhven the 
monotony of a quarter-deck may not be worth com- 
municating to those who are surrounded with the 
varieties that are to be hourly found in the large circle 
of social life. He described the intenseness of the 
frost in Russia with a degree of astonishment that 
afforded us some amusement. You may easily guess 
the wonderful contrast of situation, when a French- 
man, the native of so fine a climate, and who had been 
serving in Spain, found himself transferred to a part 
of the globe where the tears became globules of ice on 
liis cheeks; and where the soldiers, stupefied, as lt 
were, by the cold, in the act of shaking themselves, 
to recover their feeling, would frequently fail down 
and instantly expire. 

He also mentioned the following curious circum- 
stance at the siege of Saragossa.* The French had 
mined a Convent where a body of Spaniards had taken 
refuge. The besiegers had no intention to destroy 
the budding, but merely to blow up a wall, in order 

• Therc wcre two sicgcs af Saragossa dunng the Pcwasular War, the 
first in which the Aragoncse uader Palafox y Jlclzl held the town of 
60,000 souls agarnst Generals Lcfcbvrc and Vcrdicr in June and July, 
iSoS, the siege being nused oa August i7th of that >ear The madent of 
the Maid of Saragossa occurrcd at this siegc. One Agostcna Zaragoza, 
whose lover, an artillcry sergeant, had just fallen, rushing fon\ard, 
snatched the hghted match from his dying band, and fired the un- 
dlschargcd twenty-four poundcr mto the head of the stormmg column 
(Oman's “ Pcnmsular War,'* Vol I, p 154) The other dramatic incident 
of this siegc was when Vcrdicr sent a laconic note to the city: ** Head 
Quartcrs, Santa Engraaa. Capitulabon ? '* To which Palafox return cd 
the answ cr: ** Head Quartcrs. Saragossa. War to the Lmlc!" The sccond 
tiege of Saragossa began In November, jSo$, when Marshal Moccey m- 
v-ested the aty. Palafox had now 34 000 men under his command and 
fortincauoas mach strengthened. In December Moncey was superseded 
byjunot. and in January Lanncs was in command. Itwason Tcbruary ist, 

1 409. that the exploaoa tooV placc under the Conv ent Churth of San Augus¬ 
tin that 14 mentioned in the text. Saragossa capitulated on February roth. 
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to frighten the besieged into a surrender. The explo- 
sion, however, extended further than was expected, and 
a considerable destruction of the Spaniards took place, 
but sixteen of them were described to escape, as you 
will acknowledge, in a most extraordinary manner. 
They, it seems, ascended the spire of the church, taking 
with them an ampie supply of arms and ammunition, 
with which, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the 
French, they defended themselves with admirable gal- 
lantry and resolution for three days. But this . is not 
all: at the end of that period it was discovered that 
they had made their escape from the perilous situation, 
to the extreme astonishment of the besieging party; 
who, as pious Catholics, might be justified in attribut- 
ing it to the saving interposition of the Guardian Saint 
of the Convent. The means, however, which they 
employed were of mortal contrivance. By the aid 
of packthread which had been conveyed to them from 
an adjoining budding, they contrived to draw up a 
sufficient quantity of ropes, with which they let them¬ 
selves down from the elevated fortress, and effected 
their preservation. This, I think, may be added to the 
numerous histories of Castles in the Air ; or, if I dåre ven- 
ture anything like a pun to you, of Chateaux en Esp agne. 

During the evening Napoleon addressed his in- 
quiries to Captain Beatty of the Marines, who speaks 
French with great fluency. They related to the regu- 
lations and discipline of the Marine troops, &c. &c. 
Nor could he have chosen an officer who was better 
qualified to gratify his military curiosity on the sub- 
ject which at this time employed it. Captain Beatty 
had served with Sir Sydney Smith in the East, and 
was at the Siege of Acre ; an event that is not among 
Bonaparte’s most pleasing recollections. When, how¬ 
ever, he was informed of this circumstance, he treated 
it with great good humour, and seizing the captain 
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by the ear, exclaimed in a jocular tone, " Ah, you rogue, 
you rogue 1 were you there ? ” He then asked what 
was become of Sir Sydney Smith:* when he was told 
that the gallant Knight was at this time on the Con- 
tinent, and had submitted a proposition to the Congress 
at Vienna to destroy the Corsairs on the Coast of Bar- 
bary, an instant reply was given, “ That it was, as lt 
had long been, most chsgraceful to the European powers, 
to permit the existence of such a nest of miscreants.” 
This opinion confirms, in some degree, what has been 
suggested respecting a proposition that Andréossif is 


* Sir Sydney Smith, or. moro corrcctly, Sir William Sidney Smith 
{1764-1840), entered the Bntish Navy m 1777. and had mueh naval 
cxpcncncc before, in 1785, he retired to Cacn to devoto two ycars 
to the study of Frcnch lifc and language Aftcr thi3 he had a sorac- 
what dramatic cxpcncncc at Stockholm Latcr he was with Lord 
Hood off Toulon, when it was said that “ he talkcd too mueh to 
bo of any great usc,*’ and Mr J IC Laughton ( • DNB") comments 
on his “habitual and excessive sclf-asscrtion ” In 1796 Smitli was 
capturcd by the Frcnch, tahen to Pari3, and was rctaincd aa a pnsoner 
far two ycars Hc cscapcd returnod to England and was soon again on 
active service In 1799 he took over the command of Alcxandna, and 
finding that Bonapartc had stormed Jaila, undertook to defend Acre, 
and a long sicgc with minc 3 and countcrminca tcrminatcd m the siege 
being raiscd Smith retumed to England covercd with glory. In 1802 
hc was clectcd M P for Rochester Alter long service hia work m the 
Navy camc to an end tn 1814 In 1815 he waa in Brusscla on the evc of 
Watcrloo, and rode with Wcllington after hia victory without having 
had “any of the fun ** He hved mueh in Paris in latcr hfe, arnasi ng 
hlmsclf, his biographcr tclls us, with a fictitioua Ordcr cf “ Kai ghts 
Libcrators.'* which he had formed with himscll as president. Lir objcct 
of tlm Ordcr was as mentioncd m the tcxt—the hbcraU.cn c i Christian 


slav es from Barbary piratca ; but i ta achicvcmcnts wers sal to be cmly 
oa peper. Smitli dted in Paria, and was buried at Pérs »Lanss 


t Count Antenne Franjois Andréossy (1761-1828), ge ner al and 

diplomatist, entered the artillcry m 1781 and serv cd dmsngiseEev dullen- 
ary Wars. He accompanicd Bonapartc's Egypimn zzA alter 

waxda assisted in helping him to the Cost rLhe Lnier the Emp-re 
hc was Ambassadør at London. Vienna, and Coz su nt;ag le, Aitsr V/, 
loo hc was onc of the Comniisstcncn sent lo VStZ^g-00 to —** + - 
Hc serv cd under the Bomben* as a dep- ty, *nd p -_ „ + 

trea tues of a geograpincal and g eok-gxaj c_ar*ntnr. 
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said to have been instructed to make to our Govern¬ 
ment during the short peace with Consular France. In 
this interval of hostilities a notion is entertained that 
the First Consul proposed a co-operating expedition 
between the two powers to destroy, root and branch, 
the piratical States of Barbary; on which occasion, as 
the story goes, he offered to supply the military force, if 
England would engage to furnish all the naval implements 
necessary to give effect to an enterprise so honourable to 
them both. If such propositions were actually made, 
there can be no doubt that sufficient reasons then pre- 
dominated for hesitating in the acceptance of them ; and 
the hasty renewal of the war put an end to all further 
deliberations, if any had ever existed, on the subject. 

The next inquiries which Napoleon made were 
respecting the British Artillery service: they were 
addressed to the Captain of Artillery on board, whom 
he found completely qualified to answer the numer- 
ous questions which he addressed to him. I under¬ 
stand that his first entrance into the Army was in the 
Artillery Corps, and the subject was consequently the 
more interesting; and a very few weeks only had 
passed away since he had fully experienced our held 
tactics in that branch of warfare. He descended into 
all the minutiæ of the service, and inquired into the 
State and discipline of the non-commissioned officers, 
bombardiers, miners, and privates of every character. 
The education of the cadets was also scrutinised, and 
he particularly asked if they were instructed by Pro¬ 
fessors in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
&c., and in order that there might be a clear under- 
standing as to the specific terms of art, he called the 
Count de Las Cases to assist in this scientiiic conver- 
sation. The only observations he made were those 
of surprise at our bringing twelve-pounders into the 
held, and the strength as well as perfection of this 
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branch of the British military force, of which he seemed 
not to have entertained an adequate comprehension. 

I premised, at the outset of my Epistolary Narra- 
tive, that you were to expect sudden transitions to 
very unconnected objects; and I now give you an 
almost laughable example, by passing from the artil- 
lery of England to the cro\vn jewels of France, of 
which Bonaparte recovered, as I understand, but 
one article, which was a Diamond Cross,* whose value 
was estimated at twelve thousand pounds sterhng. 
I am also informed that when Grouchyf telegraphed 
the capture of the Duke D’Angoulémef in the South of 

* The Diamond Cros3 story, as told (presumably by Croker) in the 
Quarterly Revicw, Vol XVI, p 2t7, declare3 that Napolcon "stole" 
this piccc of ]cw ellery from his sister before lcavrng Paris This is an 
interestmg cxamplc of the malicc with which high class Enghsh pubhea- 
tions pursucd Napoleon in thosc days It secm3 humorous to read of 
Napolcon "stcaling ’* from a family every member of which he had cn- 
nchcd in so extraordmary a fashion 

fEmmanucl, Marquis de Grouchy (1766-1847), Marshal of Trance, 
entered the Frcnch Army in 1779 Although of noble family, he em- 
braeed the causc of the Revolution and contnbutcd, as General of Brigade, 
to the conqucst of Savoy In spitc of hi3 services and the wishes of his 
soldiers he was rccallcd under a dccrec of the Convention that none of 
the nobihty should lead the troops He opposed Napolcon over the 
establishment of the Consulatc, but serv cd brav dy m many succccdmg 
uars His too pcdantic conduct m awaiting fresh orders from Napoleon 
at Watcrloo ha3 been made the subjcct of cndlcss controvcrsy, in which 
Grouchy himsclf took part (*■ Fragments histonques," 1840,) but it is clear 
that a more rcsourccful soldicr would have helped his leader to victory 
Aitcr Watcrloo Grouchy left Francc and retired to Phdadclphia, retum- 
mg m 182*. The Revolution of 1S30 restored to hun hi3 title of Marshal, 
and m 1832 ho was made a peer 

X Louis Antoinc do Bourbon, Duke of Angouldmc (1775-1844), the 
eldest son of Charles X.. mamed his cousm. Madame Royale, the daughter 
of Louis XVI Hc accompamed his father, then Comto d’Artois 
to England, along with the emigrants of 17S9 Whcn Napoleon rc- 
turn ed from Eiba m 1815 the Duke was at Bordeaux, Hc made great 
eflorts against the influencc of Napoleon, but was captured by Grouchy 
and put oa board ship at Cette Hc was in Spam whcn his unde, Louis 
XVIII, returned to Paris At the Revolution of 1330 he signed with 
hu father. Charles X.. their umted abdicatioa of the Crown, In exile 
he callcd himsclf the Count de Mime. 
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♦ 

France, an oider was instantly returned that whatever 
property was found in his possession should be instantly 
restored to him * 

You may probably have observed that our chief 
passenger does not make his inquiries at random. 
Indeed, he always addresses them to such persons as, 
from their official characters, are particularly quali- 
fied to give explanatory answers; or, which' may be 
the most probable circumstance, the official appear- 
ance of persons whom he accidentally encounters sug¬ 
gests the subject of his interrogations; as his curiosity 
directs itself to the apparent departments of those with 
whom he at any time converses. He might therefore 
be induced to take me in my own way, when I was an 
object of his notice; and Physic seems to be no un- 
palatable subject with him. He thinks very highly of 
exercise on horseback as more conducive than any other 

* We have here the opportunity of comparing the Warden “ Letters ” 
with the fragment of the Warden “ Diary ” in my possession. Here the 
facts given above are stated as follows :— 

“ Monday, August 15 th. —Napoleon has continued longer on deck 
this day than any one since he joined the Northumberland. 

“ The wind has been from the southward and eastward very light— 
swell of the sea considerable—delayed during the day by two vessels of 
the squadron lagging astem. 

“ The countenance of Bonaparte appears less pleasant than it usually 
has been ; he spoke little at dinner. During the evening he called Captain 
Beatty of the Marines, who speaks French fluently, and made enquiry 
respecting the Marines—when they paraded the guard, etc. The Captain 
had been in Egypt, and had served with Sir Sidney Smith at the siege 
of Acre. On Bonaparte’s hearing this he seized hold of Beatty by the 
ear, and jocosely said : * Ah, you rogue ! Were you there ? * He asked 
where Sir Sidney was. Captain Beatty replied that the Knight was on 
the Continent and that he had submitted a proposition to the congress 
at Vienna to destroy the horde of depredators in the Mediterranean, the 
Barbary Corsairs. To which Bonaparte replied that it was a disgrace 
to the European Powers to permit such a nest of miscreants to exist. 

It appears he highly approved of the proposition of the gallant admiral. 

He was this day extremely, inquisitive respecting our artillery, and ex- 
pressed surprise when told that we carried 12-pound guns into the field. 

He was also surprised when told the strength of that part of our army. 
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to the preservation of health; and I have been in¬ 
formed that, during his passage in the Bellerophon, and 
confident in the expectation that he should be received 
by our Government, he frequently anticipated his enjoy- 
ment of the field sports in England. 

Everyone remembers the threatened invasion of 
England in 1S05, and the various conjectures which 
were formed on this momentous subject. It was not, 
according to my recollection, by any means generally 
considered as practicable; nor did any very great 
apprehensions prevail that it would be attempted. 
I will, however, give you my authonty for the actual 
intention of carrying it into execution. Bonaparte 
positively avers it. He says that he had two hundred 
thousand men on the coast of France opposite to 
England; and that it was his determination to head 
them in person. The attempt he acknowledged to 

He put mnumcrablc qucstions to the Captain of ArtiUcry through Mon* 
tholon, rcgardmg the cducation of this brandi of the army, whether they 
v-crc instructed m mathematics, natural pbdosophy, and chcmistry 
He asked qucstions rcgardmg the pmates bombar di ers, and non com* 
missioned officers The evenmg terminated as usual v.ith cards and 
Bonaparte v.as this mght succcssful. Madame Bertrand had this day 
been commumcating her scntimcnts of the Bourbons Shc relates scvcral 
anccdotcs of the King ; du, clls mueh on the parade of rdigion which hc 
makes Pays kim this compliment —that sincc the abdication of Bon* 
aparte, he has sddom or ever been heard to speak of Napoleon, and when 
his family have been indmed to say severe things of the ex-Empcror, 
ho has invanably check cd thcir folly. Shc asserts that if a Bourbon 
rcmains peaccably on the Prcnch thronc it must bc the Duke of Orlcans 
The Duchcss of Angoulfcmc shc appcar3 to have a great hatred to ; shc 
says this Pnnccss is vmdictivc and erud. A phrasc of hers shc twicc 
rcpeatcd: * When utll the day cf rcicnge come ?* I would not vouch 
for the truth of this, however. This convcrsation afiords onc an oppor- 
tunity of judgmg of our present shipmatcs’ scntimcnts rcgardmg the 
RojjJ family of France. By the ty c, it may bc well to remark here 
that Bonaparte recover cd none of tho Crown jcwcls with the exccpUoa 
of. I think, a cross valued at tudve thousand pounds stcrlmg Whcn 
tclcgraphed by General Grouchy, uho had scircd the Duke of Angoulanc 
m the SoaUi cf France, the property hc had w his pos^cssion hc desired 
the uholo to bc given up to him, the Duke.* 
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be very hazardous, and the issue equally doubtfnl 
tiis mind, however, was bent on the enterprise, and 
every possible arrangement was made to give effect to 
its operations. It was hinted to him, however, that 
his flotilla was altogether insufficient; and that such 
a ship as the Northumberland would run down fifty of 
them. This he readily admitted; but he stated that 
his plan was to rid the Channel of English men of war ; 
and for that purpose he had directed Admiral Ville¬ 
neuve* with the'combined fleets of France and Spain, 
to sail apparently for Martinique, for the express pur- 
pose of distracting our naval force, by drawing after 
him a large portion, if not all, of our best ships. Other 
Squadrons of Observation would follow; and England 
might, by these manæuvres, be left sufficiently defence- 
less for his purpose. Admiral Villeneuve was directed, 
on gaining a certain latitude, to take a baffling course 
back to Europe, and, having eluded the vigilance of 
Nelson, to enter the English Channel. The Flotilla 
would then have sallied forth from Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Boulogne, and the adjoining ports. The intention 
was to have dashed at the Capital by the way of 
Chatham. He well knew, he added, that he should 
have had to encounter many difficulties; the object, 
however, was so great as to justify him in making the 
attempt. But Villeneuve was met on his return by 
Sir Robert Calder ;f and having suffered a defeat, took 

* Pierre Charles Jean Baptiste Sil vestre de Villeneuve (1763-1806), 
French Admiral, distinguished himself first in America, and was a 
Captain at twenty years of age. In 1804 he was made Vice-admiral, and 
was selected by Napoleon to prepare for the descent on England. The 
blunder in tactics mentioned in the text led him to attempt to retrieve 
his fortune by giving battie to Nelson at Trafalgar (October 2ist, 1805). 

He was made prisoner, but liberated. On his way back to Paris he 
committed suicide at Rennes, fearing to face the Emperor. 

f Sir Robert Calder (1745-1818), British Admiral, entered the navy 
in 1759 • he was appointed Captain of the Fleet in 1796, was knighted 
in 1797, and made a baronet in 1798. The event of his career was m 
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refuge in Ferrol. From that harbour he was peremp- 
torily ordered to sea according to his original instruo 
tions; but, contrary to their most imperative and 
explicit intent, he steered his course for Cadiz. <f He 
might as well/* exclaimed Napoleon, raising his voice 
and increasing his impetuosity, “ he might as well 
have gone to the East Indies.'* Two days after Ville- 
neuve had quitted his anchorage before Cadiz, a Naval 
Officer arrived there to supersede him. The glorious 
Victory of Trafalgar soon followed, and the French 
Admiral died a few days after his arrival in France: 
Report says, by his own hånd. 

Having given such a specimen of his active spirit, 
I am about to surprise you, perhaps, by the informa¬ 
tion that this man who, in the course of his career, 
seems scarcely to have allowed himself time to sleep, 
while he for so many years kept the world awake, is 
now become the most decided sleeper on board the 
Northumbcrland. During the greater part of the day 
he reclines on a sofa, quits the card table at an early 
hour in the evening, is seldom visible before eleven in 
the morning, and not unfrequently takes his breakfast 
in bed. But he has nothing to do, and a novel will 
sometimes amuse him. 

It had been a favounte conjecture in several of 
the newspapers that Bonaparte, who had risked death 
in so many forms in the held of battie, and whose 
courage cannot, I should suppose, be liable to sus- 
picion, would, nevertheless, play the Coward at last, 
and put an end to his life, rather than sufter the dis- 

1S05, vibca oH Ferrol tic had to heep watch over the Franco-Spamsh, 
squadren, under Vdleneuvc. Hc captured two o£ the Spamsh ships and 
then sailed Vdlcneuse, Instead o£ carrying out instxuctjcna and 

rnaL.;ag for the Enghsh Channd, was mislcd by false Intelligence of a largcr 
Bnt^h fiect in front of him to sad for Cadiz. For his action in not £ght- 
Ing Vdleneuvc. Caldcr was tn cd by court-martial and repnmanded. He 
neser serv cd agarn. but was made K.C B. in 1S15. 
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grace of being sent, a banished man and a captive, to 
St. Helena. The prevalence of such an opinion reached 
the ear of the object of it, who calmly replied, “No, 
no, I have not enough of the Roman in me to destroy 
myself.” 

The subject was continned in consequence of the 
incidental mention of Mr. Whitbread’s name and the 
nnhappy termination of his life. That circumstance, 
as well as the political character of Mr. Whitbread, was 
not altogether unknown to Napoleon.* After having 
described him as a faithful and active friend to his 
country, but who never betrayed any illiberal or local 
pr ej udices against the enemies of it, he seemed dis- 
posed to attribute the lamentable event to the moisture 
of our climate. He was not ignorant of the effects 
ascribed to our gloomy month of November, and mul- 
tiplied his questions as to the prevalence of fogs in our 
Island and their supposed effects on the physical system 
of its inhabitants, so as to produce those hypochon- 
driac disorders and the tcedium vitæ } to which self- 
destruction is frequently imputed. He reasoned for 
some time with no common ingenuity on this unexpected 
topic, and concluded with this decisive opinion: 
“ Suicide is a crime the most revolting to my feelings; 
nor does any reason present itself to my understanding 
by which it can be justified. It certainly originates in 
that species of fear which we denominate cowardice. 
(Poltr onerie.) For what claim can that man have to 
courage who trembles at the frowns of Fortune ? True 
heroism consists in becoming superior to the ilis of life, 
in whatevér shape they may challenge him to the combat” 

General Montholon is of a very cheerful, lively dis¬ 
position ; but Madame, sa tres chere femme , is in con- 
tinual application to medical assistance. Her Em- 
peror, on inquiring of Mr. O’Meara the state of her 

* See the conversation with Lyttelton, anie, page 89. 
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heal til, repeated the question of Macbeth, in fche fol- 
lowing manner: 

•' Con a physiaan minister to a mind discascd. 

Or pluck from memory a rooted cvil?"* 

“ Madame Montholon,” he continued, “ is alarmed at 
the idea of St. Helena. She is destitute of that firm- 
ness so necessary to her situation; and irresolution is 
a weakness that is unpardonable even in a woman. ”f 
It is, indeed, very evident that \ve are indebted for 
the company of the ladies in our voyage to the romantic 
devotion of the gentlemen their husbands to the object 
for which it was undertaken. Madame Bertrand could 
not even persuade her femme de cliambre to quit Paris, 
till she had obtained permission for the woman’s hus¬ 
band and son to accompany the suite. 

I shall now proceed to give the account of an inter- 
esting conversation which I had with the Count de Las 
Cases on the final resolution of Napoleon to throw 
himself on the generosity of the English Government. 
He prefaced his narrative with this assurance: “No 
page of Ancient History will give you a more faithful 
detail of any extraordinary event than I am about to 
offer of our departure from France, and the circum- 
stances connected with it. The future Historian will 
certainly attempt to describe it; and you will then 


* The Quartnly Reitrj; (Vol. XVI.) males fem cf the probabihty of 
Napoleon bcrng able to quote Shnkrpcre. Warden heard the story 
from O’Mcara, as hc States m the unpabLshed “Ihary" before rac, 
and nus tinders tood what occurrcd. N'apoltca. m any case, derned ability 
to quote Shahspere in the original Wardca's stczy 13 repeated also 
in a letter from an officer of the NatikutKUrhnd r ectitlcd “Authcntic 
Parti culars of Bo naparte," that appeared m the Herning Chromde ler 
Octobcr 18, 1 Si 5. but this letter mest ha*.e bten sat by \ Var den. 

t Mr. OMcara uas Sargcon on board the BcIUropkon ; and u-hen 
Bonapirtc’s rnedical attendant dechred a. conimnance of his professional 
volu “ tec « d a eresmstance ffighly approsed cf 

myvru il I <U not bear tatimeny to ffis sspenor iffiil m his profesoen, to 
uc honoar cf ffis character, ard the vrøa cf ffis .ly IVteft- 
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be able to judge of the authenticity of his materials 
and the correctness of his narration. 

“ From the time the Emperor quitted the Capital, 
it was his fixed determination to proceed to America, 
and establish himself on the banks of one of its great 
rivers, where he had no doubt a number of his friends 
from France would gather round him; and, as he had 
been finally baffled in the career of his ambition, he 
determined to retire from the world, and, beneath the 
branches of his own fig-tree in that sequestered spot, 
tranquilly and philosophically observe the agitations 
of Europe.” On my observing that the good people of 
Washington might entertain very different notions of 
his philosophy, and rather contemplate with appre- 
hension such a colony as he would establish, Las Cases 
replied, “ Oh, no ; the career of Napoleon's ambition 
is terminated.” He then proceeded : 

“ On our arrival at Rochefort, the difficulty of reach- 
ing the Land of Promise appeared to be much greater 
than had been conjectured. Every inquiry was made, 
and various projects proposed; but, after all, no very 
practicable scheme offered itself to our acceptance. 
At length, as a dernier ressort , two chasse-marées [small 
one-masted vessels] were procured; and it was in 
actual contemplation to attempt a voyage across the 
Atlantic in them. Sixteen midshipmen engaged most 
willingly to direct their course; and, during the night, 
it was thought that they might effect the meditated 
escape. We met,” continued Las Cases, “in a small 
room, to discuss and come to a final determination on 
this momentous subject; nor shall I attempt to de- 
scribe the anxiety visible on the countenances of our 
small assembly. The Emperor alone retained an un- 
embarrassed look, when he calmly demanded the 
opinions of his chosen band of followers as to his future 
conduct. The maiority were in favour of his return- 
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ing to the Army, as in the South of France his cause 
still appeared to wear a favourable aspect. This proposi¬ 
tion the Emperor instantly rejected, with a declaration, 
delivered in a most decided tone and with a peremptory 
gesture, that he never would be the instrument of a 
Civil War in France. He declared, in the words which 
he had for some time frequently repeated, that his 
political career was terminated; and he only wished 
for the secure asylum which he had promised himself 
in America, and, till that hour, had no doubt of attain- 
ing. He then asked me, as a Naval Officer, whether I 
thought that a voyage across the Atlantic was practic- 
able in the small vessels, in which alone it then ap¬ 
peared that the attempt could be made. I had my 
doubts,” added Las Cases, “ and I had my wfches: 
the latter urged me to encourage the enterprise, and 
the former made me hesitate in engaging for the prob- 
ability of its being crowned with success. My reply 
implicated the influence of them both. I answered 
that I had long quitted the maritime profession, and 
was altogether unacquainted with the kind of vessels 
in question, as to their strength and capacity for such 
a navigation as was proposed to be undertaken in 
them; but as the young midshipmen who had volun- 
teered their services must be competent judges of the 
subject, and had offered to risk their lives in navigat- 
ing these vessels, no small confidence, I thought, might 
be placed in their probable security. This project, how- 
ever, was soon abandoned, and no alternative appeared 
but to throw ourselves on the generosity of England.* 

44 In the midst of this midnight Council, but with- 
out the least appearance of dcjection at the varying 

•ItU ucrth ulalc pnnbng the folloutag cxtxact Ircm the Monsieur 
coaccnucg thu matter:— 

Weasurta ha\ e bcca tal tn to p rc\ cut the escape of Napoleca Eucaa- 
portc. and »t wiU te seca by the foUowaag extract cl a letter Ircm the 
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and rather irresolute opinions of his friends, Napoleon 
ordered one of them to act as Secretary, and a Letter 
to the Prince Regent of England was dictated. On 
the following day I was employed in making the neces- 
sary arrangements with Captain Maitland on board the 
Bellerophon. That officer condncted himself with the 
utmost politeness and gentlemanly courtesy, but would 
not enter into any engagements on the part of his 
Government; and, with the exception of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Planat/ every person in the suite of Bonaparte 

Maritime Prefect of Rochefort to the Minister of the Marine that the 
result has been such as we had reason to expect. 

“ Rochefort , 

“ July 15, 10 in the evening. 

“ Under execution of your Excellency's orders I embarked in 
my boat, accompanied by Baron Ricard, Prefect of the Lower 
Charente. The Reports from the roads for the 14U1 had not then 
reached me, but I was informed by Captain Philibert commanding 
the Amphitrite frigate that Buonaparte had embarked on board 
the Épervier brig with a flag of truce determined to proceed to the 
English cruising station. 

" Accordingly at daybreak we saw him manæuvring to make 
the English ship Bellerophon, commanded by Captain Maitland, who 
on perceiving that Buonaparte was steering towards him hoisted 
the white flag at the mizen. 

“ Buonaparte and the persons in his suite were received on board 
the English ship. The officer whom I had left to make observations 
communicated to me this important news, and General Becker, who 
arrived soon after, confirmed it. “ Bonnefoux, 

“ Naval Captain and Maritime Prefect." 

* Lieut.-Colonel de Planat was at first included in the list of those 
who were to accompany Napoleon to St. Helena (Maitland's “ Narrative,” 
p. 190). General Gourgaud's name was omitted, and de Planat was to 
have been Secretary to the Emperor. Gourgaud was very angry, and per- 
suaded Napoleon to substitute his name. Maitland remarks, in reference 
to the first breakfast on board the Bellerophon ( Narrative, p. 92), I 
observed during the whole time that Colonel Planat, who was much 
attached to him, and of whom Bonaparte always expressed himself in 
terms of affection, had tears runmng down his cheeks, and seemed gxeatly 
distressed at the situation of his master. And from the opportunities I 
afterwards had of observing this young man’s character, I feel convinced he 
had a strong personal attachment toBonaparte.” De Planat was ready about 
the time of Napoleon’s death to go to St. Helena in place of Montholon. 
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buoyed themselves up with the hopes that they shoui< 
receive at least the same treatment which had beei 
manifested to Luden Bonaparte* in your country 
and with that consolatory expectation we arrived oi 
the coast of England.” 

The performance of Divine Service, as is usual 01 
board his Majesty's ships, to distinguish and offer du 
honour to the Sabbath Day, happened to introduce 
discourse on the subject of religion with the principa 
persons of the suite, when we were generally informe< 
that their chief had thought proper, after dinner, t< 
speak on the subject of religious faith. His opinion 
lt w’as not deemed necessary to commurucate am 
further than that they were generally of the most libera 
and tolerating character. One circumstance, howevei 
it was thought proper to assert, as from his own instan 

* Lucicn Bonaparte (1775-1840), one of the brothers of Napolcon, vvt 
bom at Ajaccio In 1793 hc tried at Marscillcs to cacitc the sympath 
of the Rcpubhc for Corsica against Paoli and the Bntish Alliance I 
179S hc bccamc a member of the Council of 500 Hc played a great pa: 
in the coup d'itat of the iSth Brumairc, which placcd his brother in powc 
Latcr hc was Ambassadør to Spam, but fcll into disgraco with Napolcc 
over his mamagc, and U\cd m vanous parts of Europe, engaged 1 
literary work and maklng friends in Rome and in London Dr Samu 
Butler {Life. 1896) supervised an Enghsh version of Lucicn Bonaparte 
poem, Char lema gut. in 1811 The translation was begun by his curat 
Mr. Maundc, but the translation was practically made by Butler an 
the Rev Francis Hodgsoa. aitenvards Provost of Eton " Both tram 
lators behev cd CharUmagm to bc a great poem, and thought they wei 
covenng themselves with glory by connccting their names with a vi or 
uhich they were confidcnt vvould bc immortal *' In the opinion of th 
author of Etea:hon, tho failurc of CkarUmagne m England was duc *' nc 
to tts dreanness—that vvould not hav c mattered—but to the faet of Lucie 
Bo ru part c’s reconciliation with his brother Napolcon after tus escape frot 
Elba.” Byron’s enthusiastic verdtet on CharUtnagne, not more wrong 
heatied than the cntical vcrdicts of most poets, may bc quoted: “ The bttl 
that I have scca by stcalth and accident of Charlemagne quite clcctnhet 
nf It must bc a stupendous work—it sccms to bc of another age. . . 
il Lucicn vnll occupy tbe same space in the annals of poctry which hi 
imperial brother has secured in those of hlstory—cxccpt that with pos 
tenty the venhet must bc in his favour." Sir Walter Scott, however 
iSi 
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authority: that his profession of the faith of Mahomet 
and avowed devotion to the Crescent in Egypt, was a 
mere act of policy to serve the purpose of the moment. 
Tilis faet appeared to be asserted with particular energy 
from the knowledge possessed by the party communi- 
cating it, of the abhorrence which Bonaparte's having 
declared himself a Mussulman excited in England. But 
the zeal of the moment was not calculated to throw any 
new light upon the manceuvre, or to soften the original 
opinion entertained of it. Indeed, I ought to have 
told you before, in order to account for any apparent 
knowledge of the opinions generally prevailing in 
England respecting the French Revolution and the 
leading characters in it, previous to the Peace of Amiens, 
if allusions should have been made to them, that the 

■who was pretty wrong-headed in his views of brother poets, declined the 
author's offer to translate Charlemagne into English. Luden seems to 
have played fast and loose with prindples when in England, for he said, 
according to Butler, that if the Government would but make his own and 
their situation comfortable, he would engage to detach all his brothers 
from Napoleon and get them to England. Lucien did, however, join his 
brother during the Hundred Days and strove to make him a really demo- 
cratic ruler. On his brother's failure he became a prisoner at Turin, 
but was released at the demand of the Pope, and retired to his villa in 
•the Roman States, where he died. Of his Memoirs only one volume 
appeared in 1836. Of this the Quarterly Review (December, 1836), 
which makes astonishing reading during the first half of the nineteenth 
century where the Bonapartes are concemed, declared that it was “ incon- 
ceivably trivial and intolerably duli.” One passage from the Quarterly is 
worth quoting:— 

“ We rise from the perusal wearied to death, and without having 
acquired the slightest addition to our previous knowledge either of 
events or men, or even of Lucien Bonaparte himself, unless indeed it 
may appear something of a novelty to have at once such undisputed 
evidence and such a striking example of what blockheads a revolution 
may raise to eminence. It is certainly the greatest of revolutionary 
miracles that such a set of boobies as this whole tribe have always 
shown themselves whenever they were beyond the immediate influ- 
ence of Napoleon, should have been actually ministers, ambassadors, 
princes, kings—what not ?—and it now appears that Lucien is little 
' better than the rest of the puppets.” 
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Count de Las Cases had resided among us as an emi¬ 
grant till that event. 

I shall here observe that whenever an opportunity 
offered, the zealous attendants of Napoleon never 
failed to represent him in a manner that might lessen 
any unfavourable impressions, which they supposed 
the English entertained respecting him, whether per¬ 
sonal or political. The impetuosity of his temper being 
mentioned, it was not denied; but his frequent and 
even habitual correction of it was illustrated by these 
two aneedotes, which de Las Cases stat ed as facts, 
among many others, known to himself. He related 
them in the following manner. 

“ I was at St. Cloud, when Captain Mieulieuse waited 
upon the Emperor on his return from England. He 
had been taken in the Didon , by an English frigate, the 
Phænix , commanded by Captain Baker.* On my in- 
troducing him, his Maj esty said, in a very harsh tone 
of voice, " So, Sir, you surrendered your colours to an 
enemy of inferior force : how can you answer for your 
conduct ? ” 11 Sire,” replied Mieulieuse, “ I did my ut- 
most; my men would fight no longer.” “ If so,” 
answered the Emperor, “ when an officer is disobeyed 
by his men, he should cease to command. Therefore, 
begone.” About six months after this mortifying recep- 

* A short time previous to the battic of Trafalgar, the DiJoti was sent 
from Fcrrol by Admiral Villcncusc to ascertain uhat English slupa uere 
od the Co ast This Fngatc, corrymg 44 guns. and 330 men, had instruc¬ 
tion* to a\oid fighung ; but fading m uith tho Pkaentx of 36 guns and 
354 men, commanded by Captain Baker, her infenor suc sccmcd to 
jusufy the Frcnch Captain m disobcying his orders ; bc backed his main- 
top-saJ and lay-to till tho Phanu r ranged up alongwdc, and comraenced 
the action ; when. after a most detenmned confhct of three hours, part 
of uhich tune they werc oa board each o ther, the DtJon s truck, being 
a complctc wrcck. I was at that time Surgcon of the Phcmix. and can 
therefore bear testimony to the admirablc conduct and bra\ cry of Captain 
Baker, las Officers and Crew. oa this mcmcrablc occas.cn.— ,Yc/* by 
U'ar./rt. 
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tion, and when his conduct had been inquired into, he 
was^ appointed to the command of a squadron at 
Venice. 

" The Emperor had a confidential seer etary, a man 
of superior talents, who was blessed with a disposition 
so mild, and a temper so smooth, that it was almost 
impossible to trouble the one or to ruffle the other. 
The impetuosity of his Imperial Master, with the un- 
certain and unreasonable hours when he was freqnently 
summoned to his duty, and the calm preparation in 
which he was ever found to perform it, sufficiently 
proves the character that has been given of him. 
Napoleon seldom took a pen into his hånd; his general 
practice was to dictate to others, which he did with 
the rapidity of thought; and if an idea strack him in 
the middle of the night, the secretary in waiting was 
instantly summoned to transmit it to paper. This 
officer had happened, on one of these hasty occasions, 
to have mistaken an expression as it was dictated to 
him, and for this accidental mistake was dismissed 
from the presence in terms of the severest displeasure. 
The next morning the Emperor sent for his secretary ; 
and when the latter entered the saloon with his usual 
placid and undisturbed countenance, the Emperor,. 
with rather a look of displeasure, demanded of him 
if he had slept the preceding night, and on being in¬ 
formed that he had enjoyed his usual hours of com- 
fortable repose, this reply was given: ‘ Then you 

have been more fortunate than me, so take your pen/ 
and a decree for a very liberal pension to the secretary 
was instantly dictated.” 

It was wished, also, to counteract a notion which 
the party imagined to prevail among us, that Napoleon 
did not possess the active spirit of gallantry towards 
the ladies without which a Frenchman does not believe 
that any generous, noble, or heroic virtue can exist. 
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Such an opinion, if it prevailed, was considered by his 
zealous champions as a most foul and groundless asser¬ 
tion. Among other proofs of his more tender nature, 
it was said that he was sincerely attached to Marie 
Louise, and it was added a fond look from her eye 
would command anything from his heart. (Remember, 
it is a Frenchman wlio speaks.) At the same time it 
was avowed that though she might possess his more 
permanent affeetion, her Maj esty was known to suspect 
the possibility of his straying into an occasional in- 
fidelity. 

It is, indeed, very well known that the English ladies 
whom he saw from the gangway of the Bellcrophon 
drew from him very animated expressions of admiration. 
Miss Brown, a daughter of General Brown, is said to 
have fixed his exelusive attention, while she was in a 
situation to remain an object whose features could be 
distinguished. 

You may remember, perhaps, that some years since, 
when the Marquis of WeUesley was Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, that Sir George, then 
Captain Cockbum, who commanded the Implacable , 
was particularly chosen to conduct a secret enterprise 
with Baron de Colli, a Pole,* to rescue and secure the 
escape of Ferdinand VIL of Spain, who was at that time 
confmed in the Castle of Vale^ay. I have now the 
means of throwing some light upon that interesting 
transaction, by the Communications of those who were 
well acquainted with what I must consider as the un- 
fortunate conclusion of it. 

• Baron de Colli was aa Austnan officer uha *' entered Trance amid a 
thoosand dangers, with a schcme for dehvenng the princc. He hoped 
to gct him to the coast, and to aa Tnghsh fngatc, by mcans o£ false poss- 
peru and relays of swilt horses. The Lnfortunatc adventarer was caught 
and ti.ro« n mto a dungeoa at VinGcnncs" ( 0 »/.uh, VoL I, p. iS). The 
QuM.ttly la its revle** of Wardca. ccrrccts h.s statement as t 

dc Cdh s or.gm by maling a greater cixur. 1 
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AJl^ that could be done by the active, patient, and 
unremitting vigilance of Captain Cockburn, to whom 
so important a part of this secret design had been en- 
trusted, was accomplished; and it need not be added, 
that the officers under his command shared his persever- 
ing spirit. They, in due time, arrived at the spot where 
the Baron was to enter upon the part assigned him in 
the bold and dangerous stratagem ; and,,as an essential 
accompaniment of it, money and jewels were artfully 
concealed in different parts of his dress. He hoped to 
return in about a month, and all the necessary signals 
were arranged in order to secure his retreat with his 
royal pri ze to the ship. Nothing more, however, was 
heard of the Baron; and the Implacable, after a long- 
continued, tedious, and ever-watchful cruise, returned 
to port. 

The enterprising Pole now became the subject of 
various conjecturps. He was successively considered 
as having betraycd his trust, or seized as a spy and 
put to death; or that the weak, infatuated Prince, 
for whose deliverance the enterprising Baron had 
devoted himself to so much danger, had betrayed the 
plot, and involved his romantic adherent in the fatal 
consequences of such a discovery. But the mystery 
of the poor Baron's fate was now to,be unfolded. The 
necessary witnesses for the purpose were in Court. 
Savary, who was Minister of the Police of Paris at the 
time of this secret expedition, was in the suite of Napo- 
leon, and could have no objection to tell all that he 
knew of the business, while his master was on the spot 
to confirm or correct the statement. There was no 
difficulty, therefore, for Sir George Cockburn, in his 
present high official character, to become acquainted 
with the finale of the bold Baron’s adventure, concern- 
ing which, it may be presumed, his generous nature felt 
something more than curiosity. 

1S8 
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The Baron, it seems, had arrived in safety at the 
point to which he was destined, but Almighty Love 
appears to have demanded his first attentions. A 
lady, to whom he was arden tly attached in Paris, was 
an irresistible object of attraction, and to that city he 
bent his first steps ; but he had not been two hours 
within its walls befare some of Savary's myrmidons 
seized the unfortunate and imprudent Pole, stripped 
off his clothes, with tlieir valuable concealments, and 
consigned him to a prisom So far the stratagem 
failed of success; but Bonaparte vished to know 
whether the imprisoned monarch was privy to it. 
A proper person was therefore selected to personate 
the Baron, and with all his false passports and 
rich clothes, introduced liimself to Ferdinand; but 
though the guards were purposely withdrawn, ta 
give all possible facility for his escape, the im¬ 
prisoned ICing dared not encounter the danger of the 
attempt. 

On our approach to Madeira, the hazy State of the 
atmosphere precluded the possibility of seeing the 
island until we got close between Puerto Santo and the 
Deserts. The latter rocky island is almost perpendicu- 
lar; and has some slight resemblance to St. Helena. 
This circumstance I mentioned to de Las Cases, and he 
instantly communicated it to Napoleon, who had quitted 
the dinner-table sooner than usual, and joined a few 
of us on the poop; but the comparison of what he now 
saw with his gloomy notions of the place where he was 
shortly to abide, produced not a single word. He gave 
an cnergetic shrug, and a kind of contemptuous smile; 
and that was all. The sloping front and Iuxuriant 
aspcct of the island of Madeira could not but excite an 
unplcasant sensation, when contrasted vith the idea 
he had entertained of the huge black rock of St. Helena. 

I had presented Joluison’s Work on the “ Influence of 
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Tropical Climates on European Constitutions ”* to his 
perusal. That writer has been very lavish of his en- 
comiums on St. Helena; but he acknowledges that he 
only lay at anchor off it for three days, and its acute 
reader ridiculed the glowing descriptions which were 
founded on such a transient and imperfect view of the 
place. 

A Sirocco wind had blown for forty-eight hours 
previous to our arrival at the Madeiras, and had done 
considerable damage to the vines of the Island. This 
circumstance will be indubitably attributed by the 
superstitious inhabitants to the malign appearance of 
Bonaparte on their coast; and all the saints were 
probably invoked to hasten our departure. 

With the fine landscape of the rich and fruitful spot 
before us, I conclude this Letter. My next may, per¬ 
haps, inform you of our arrival at the barren and rocky 
scene of St. Helena; but, wherever I may be, you well 
know, I trust, with what truth 

I am, &c. &c., 

W. W.f 


* James Johnson (I777~i845),the author of “The Influence of Tropical 
Climates on European Constitutions,” published in iSr2, was a physician 
born at Ballinderry, Co. Derry, Ireland, and was at first a surgeon in the 
navy. This, the most popular of his many books, reached a sixth edition 
nearly thirty yeaxs after it first appeared. Johnson was a surgeon in 
the Impregnable when, in 1814, the Duke of Clarence (William IV.) con- 
veyed the Tsar Alexander and the King of Prussia to England, and, having 
attended the Duke for an attack of fever, was appointed his surgeon. 
He settled as a surgeon in Portsmouth in 1814, and began a Medical 
Review called The Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 

f Warden in his “ Diary ” tells Baron de Colli’s adventures much as 
in the text. He continues as follows, writing on Napoleon's birthday. 
August I5th, 1S15 : — 

“ When some of our officers the other day were ridiculing the imbecility 
of the present family of Spain—representing a number of recent edicts, 
and concluding with the opinion that they were unfit to reign the 
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Frcnchman rcadily rcplicd, *\Vcll, vrhy did >ou assist thcm to thcir 
thronc ? * 

"Napolcon has bcon more communicative this day than usual Hc 
talkcd uith freedom at dinncr but retired carly Hc drinks httlc wtne, 
and amongst his other observations hc remarked the length of time the 
English pcoplo dcdicatcd to thcir dinncr—for hl 3 part hc scldom cxcccdcd 
a quarter of an hour Oa Bonapartc's quitting the tablc Sir George 
Cockbum fillcd a bumper and ga\c the health of the General, bemg the 
return of his natal day This uncxpcctcd sally of the admiral appeared 
to gi'c great satisfaction to the suite of Napolcon A second bumper 
\vas gi\cn to the ladies who were still present at the tablc 

" IVcJnesday Auguit 1 6th —Nothmg mteresting has occurrcd dunng 
this day Napolcon was on deck dunng the forenoon and appeared uith 
his usual gravtty Hc atc a \ cry hearty dinncr, drank very modcratcly 
of \vmc uhich is his custom, and retumed to the quartcr-dcck three* 
quarters of an hour before the party broke up There is a prc\aihng idea 
in England that Bonapartc’s consacncc does not pennit him to slccp, 
tliat hc 13 tormented \vith fnghtful dreams. etc I firmly bchc\c this to 
bc a mhtake It is my opinion that Napolcon slccps more than most 
men on board the Norihumbctland Hc mdulgcs on the sofa dunng the 
day and hc quits the card tablc carly m the evemng Hc is scldom 
\isiblc before n the following day It would appear singular—houever, 
it U true that this cclcbratcd character is fond of rcadmg novcls There 
uas a report in England some days prior to our rccciwng Bonaparte on 
board the Xcrthutnberlaud that, rather than bc con\c>cd to St Helena, 
hc would put a penod to his existcncc This principal conjccture uas 
paragraphed in c\cry neuspaper of the day, conscquently it rcachcd 
tho car of Napolcon. uho cooliy observed hc uas not >ct such a Roman 
as to destroy himsclf Wc leam from the compamons of Napolcon—men 
who voluntanly saenfieed fortunc friends, and personal libcrty, consc¬ 
quently the asoued admlrcrs of this man’s character—that dunng his 
cxalted carccr they ha\ c only tu o accusations to place to his charge 
One uas extrasagant ambition , the other, the dcath of the Duke of 
Enghica Bonaparte himsclf accuscs the Pnncc of bemg a traitor to 
F rar.ee, conscqucatly hc rcconalcd the cxccution of the Duke to the 
foriciture of bis lifc by the laws of France ; and perhaps the neccssitj of 
the times uas the chief Inducement for carr>mg his -vengcancc to the 
exient he did \Vhat the cxccution of this and the niany other enmes 
hc stands accused of may produce on his nund, I know not But this 
mach I Lnou\ that there is no bchef here that eithcr ghosts or goblins 
visit his pJJow on board the .Yc»rÅ umi <r/an.J Winnmg and lo&ing con- 
xidcfibly at cards last night. Sir George Cockbum con tn % ed to gct nd 
cl ISO napolcons, miny hc had uon the prcceding night The ubole cf 
thu day h-iS bcea sjtry and hot. The thermometer below 74, oa deck 
?s \ 1 ght treere sprang up in the CTcning uhich has incrcased dunng 
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At Sea } 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

Our great man seldom suffered a day to pass 
without making particular inquiries respecting the 
health of the crew, and tke nature of such diseases as 
then prevailed among them, with the particular mode of 
treatment. The complaints at this time prevalent on 
board the Nortkumberland required a free use of the 
lancet.* We had a young, healthy, florid crew on our 
quitting England,, with constitutions liable to be in- 
fluenced with increase of temperature. He seemed to 

* Judging by a study of the Master's Log of the Nortkumberland in 
1815, which may be seen in the Rolis Office, a free use of the cat was all 
too common under Captain Ross's régime. I have extracted the only 
salient passages from that log during the period in question:— 

“ August 2 nd. —Hoisted the red flag of Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Coclcburn. 

“ August 6th. — Bellerophon, a frigate, and two troopships in company, 

“ August yth. —At 1 r General Buonaparte came on board from H.M.S. 
Bellerophon, accompanied by Lord Keith and the following French officers, 
viz., Count Bertrand, his wife, three children, a servant and her child ; 
General de Montholon, his wife and child and a female servant; General 
Gourgaud ; Count de Las Cases and his son, nine servants and a surgeon. 

" August i8th. —Read the Articles of War and punished James Taylor 
with 36 lashes, Peter Morris ditto 24, David Parker ditto 24, Thomas 
Harrison ditto 24, James Cooper ditto 36, James Caster 12, John 
Brandon 24, Thomas Sexton 36, W. Lemming 24, for drunkenness, con- 
tempt, neglect of duty, and disobedience of orders. 

“ October 14 th. —Saw the Island of St. Helena bearing N.N.W. 13 
leagues. 

“ October 17th. —Landed General Buonaparte and suite. 

“ October 21 st. —Read the Articles of War and punished Thomas John¬ 
son with 36 lashes for drunkenness and contempt, John Belton 24 for theft. 

“ November 19 th. —Sent working party on shore to carry planks from 
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entertain a very strong prejudice against bleeding, 
which he called the Sangrado practice, nor did he fail 
to treat our first convcrsations on the subject \vith a 
degree of humour and pleasantry which proved that 
the great events of his life had not driven from his 
recoUection the solemn satire of Le Sage. He urged 
the propriety of sparing the precious fluid, under an 
apprehension of its deficiency, when, as he conceived, 
the food on board a ship was not sufficiently nutritious 
to restore it. A Frenchman, he exelaimed, would never 
submit to the discipline of the Spanish doctor. And 
on my observing that the French did not eat quite so 
mueh beef as Englishmen, he peremptorily denied the 
faet, “ To the full as mueh,” he said, “ but they cook 
it differently.” He was, however, open to conviction ; 
and when he had been made to understand the general 
health of our fleet, and had witnessed the good effeets 
of the practice which he had so forcibly reprobated and 
ridiculed, he no longer argued against it; but always 
mentioned it with some facctious observation. On 
meeting me, he would apply liis fmgers to the bend 
of the opposite arm, and ask, “ Well, how many have 
you bied to-day ? ” Nor did he fail to exelaim, when 
any of liis own people were indisposed, “ O, bleed him, 
bleed him ! To the powerful lancet with him ; that's 
the infallible remedy.” He had, however, seen the 

St. Helena to Longwood to build apartments for the reception of Buona- 
parte, 

“ Fdiuiry 12 th, 1816.—Sent 200 scamco to carry stores from Jamca’s 
Valley to Loagwood as beforc. 

*’ JuKt i jih, tSi6.—Amved ILMÅ *Y«r caitle, bearing the flag of Sir 
Pultcncy Malcolm. 

** Jum 1S16.— 5 lade sail/' 

The faet is that tiic crew of the ,V erthwtihtriinJ were in a State cf 
sappressed mutiny throughout the voyage, and floggmgl were very 
imjucat, Whca the ship amved at Tcrbuy the ertor had capected to be 
ivud od. and Ånding they vrere not cvcn peraitted to land. disccalcnt vns 
aic dunn g the uncapectcd voyage to St- Helena. 
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good effects on Madame Bertrand. That lady was 
attacked with an inflammatory fever, when she sub- 
mitted to lose two pounds of biood, as well as to abstain 
from winc and all animal food; but the Sangrado 
system effected her cure, and confirmed the proselytism 
of her Emperor to the practice.* 

Of liis own state of health he has good reason to 
boast, and when it is considered to how many various 
climates he has exposed himself, and what a succession 
of toii he has undergone during the last twenty-five 
years, the State of health he has enjoyed, and still 
enjoys, is altogether astonishing. He declares that he 
has been but twice throughout his life in such a state 

* Irresolution appcars an cgrcgious fault. Bonaparte is apt to 
despise even a woman when he finds her unequal to encounter difficul- 
ties. It appears very clear to me that Bonaparte is indebted for the 
company of ladies entirely to the devotion of their husbands. Madame 
Bertrand, before she could persuade her female attendant to qult Paris, 
was obliged to pennit the husband and son to accompany the suite. 

A report has been propagated in England declaring Bonaparte a woman- 
hater. This is a foul aspersion. He was extremely fond of Maria Louisa, 
and from indubitable authority I am told a tear from that woman’s 
eye would have commanded anything from Napoleon. She was very 
jealous of him, and not wåthout cause—he is very amorous. 

“ According to the received opinion of that easy, obliging manner 
which is said to be necessary in forming a gentleman, Bonaparte is 
deficient. He is less gallant to the ladies here than one might expect 
under their misfortune. Madame Bertrand slyly got hold of his snuff- 
box this day at table while his head was tumed from her in conversa- 
tion. Bonaparte turned round sooner than she expected, seized the 
box, and clappcd it into his pocket. The lady looked confused. No 
apology took place on either side.” 

******* 

“ When the Bellerophon remained at Plymouth, an incalculable 
number of well-dressed people were in tlie habit of rowing round the 
ship. He asked if they were shopkeepers. It may be remembered 
he often called us a nation of shopkeepers, and it appears the idea still 
was uppermost in his mind. The dress and beauty of the women drew 
from him the warmest encomiums. The Duke of Rovigo declared that 
the sight of so mueh beauty was capable of making an old man young. 

" Bony remarked one young lady in a most partic ular manner— 
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as to demand medical nid. He took a dose of physic 
for the first complaint; and the second, being a pul- 
monic affcction, required a blister. Mr. O’Meara,* his 
own surgeon, speaks with admiration of his tempera¬ 
ment, and says that his pulse never exceeds sixty-tuo. 
His own spontaneous account of himself is that he is 
very passionate; but that the violence of his disposition 
soon subsides, not only into tranquillity, but into cold- 
ness and indifference. I have never heard that, in 
spcaking of his constitution and uncommon state of 
health, he ever hinted at the advances of age, or cal- 
culatcd the probabilities of his enjoying length of life. 
He has indeed been known to say, and to repeat the 

a daughtcr of General Brovvn's He kept his eyes fixed on her for half 
an hour When told that the asscmblagc of pcople hc vvitncsscd were 
of every rank m society—from nobles to pcople mueh infenor to shop- 
keepers, hc expressed himself gratificd by the information Bony remarked 
that hc never bchcld vs omen with such beautiful bosoms Tins hc most 
particularly admired. and I fumly believe hc vvould gladly have 
kissed many vsho vscrc there Hc is very anxious to know every par- 
ticular rcspccimg the fcmalcs mhabitmg the uland of St Helena, t’poa 
my vs ord I scarccly think Bonapartc can live vsnthout a vvifc His 
predtlcclion in favour of the ladies is disputed in England, that this 
opinion is wrong I have great rcason to bclicvc I vcrily believe no 
uoman vsill fali in love with Napolcon vvhdo his hat 13 od Hc has very 
little the appcarancc of a genUeman when uncovcrcd M — •Warden’t Un- 
publttktd H Diary " 

•Barry Edsvard O’Mcara (1786-1835) vvas born in Ihibhn He 
made an enormous reputation by a single book. “ Napolcon in Exilc, 
or A Voicc from St Helena" O'Mcara entered the array in 1804 aa 
asustant surgeon to the 6rnd Regiment and vvas with it m Sicilj Calabria, 
and Fgypt Hc vvas compdlcd to leave the service m consequcnce of 
bcicg second m a duel and the Qu^rUtly Ret of a latcr date matle mueh 
of that **disgrace M O Meara ture ed to the navy and vvas assistant- 
surgeon successiv ely on tevcral ships Ixdorc he jomed the BtUttopken. 
Xapdcca vvas f Scarcd With hun dout tlcss because among so many who 
knevr only EngUsh hc foucd orc vvho coUd talk to haa in ItaJian Malt* 
lar.d tliought uril of hun and uhea Napclcca's owq jargeca Maiagaud 
decimal to fdlow hun to St. Helena. O Meara receivtd the appo.ntir.cnt 
Hc found h msclf fa a hotbed cf jcalcus.cs Sir Hulsca Lou c appearrd 
ta tale it fur granted that hc shcnld bc a spy upen the ex Emperur fer 
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opinion, that he ought to have died on the day when he 
entered Moscow, as he then had arri ved at the snmmit 
of his military glory. It has been even said by some 
of his few surrounding friends that he should himself 
have determined not to snrvive it. 

I must beg leave to return to the subject of blood- 
letting, as a conversation took place which had escaped 
me, and is an additional proof of his curiosity or anxiety, 
or perhaps both of them, respecting it. He called me to 
him on the quarter-deck, and asked the following profes¬ 
sional questions : “ Can a person, labouring under a 
tropical disease, requiring what you call the free use 
of the lancet, promise himself an equal share of health, 
eighteen months after, as he had before the system of 
depletion ? ” “ How long are the vessels fiUing after 

being partially emptied of biood; and what quantity 

the benefit of the British Government. O’Meara grew tired of the rdle, 
and quarrelled with Lowe. After constant bickerings, Lowe requested 
his recall. He carried with him an autograph note from Napoleon asking 
that his friends and relatives should accept O’Meara’s account of his 
situation. When he arrived in England he addressed a letter to the 
Government, suggesting that Napoleon’s life was not safe in Lowe’s 
hånds. As the life of the exile was precisely what the Government of 
the day did not overmuch wish to preserve, O'Meara received instant 
dismissal. Thereupon he began a literary war on the Government with an 
“ Exposition of Some of the Transactions that have taken place at St. 
Helena since the Appointment of Sir Hudson Lowe as Governor." In 
1822 he expanded this into his “Napoleon in Exile," which took the 
world by storm, and made him the hero of the Whigs for a season. In 
spite of many attempts to minimise it, O’Meara’s narrative is substan- 
tially accurate, and is in any case thoroughly readable. The suggestion 
that O’Meara was all along a Government spy is untenable. Not more 
than half of O’Meara’s manuscript was used by him in his famous book. 
Nineteen manuscript volumes were left by him to Louis Mailliard, the 
private secretary of Joseph Bonaparte. They remained in the family 
of his descendants until 1900, when they were purchased by the pro- 
prietors of the Century Magazine. Fragments appeared in that 
periodical (March, April, and May, 1900), but they were very dis- 
appointing, and added nothing of material value to our knowledge except 
to make it clearer that the Government and Sir Hudson Lowe considered 
-that the sooner Napoleon was dead the better for everyone. 
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can the human body lose witliout producing death ? ** 
Atter rcasoning for somc time on the subject of these 
qucstions, I surprised him with the account of a very 
extraordinary case then subject to my treatment. A 
seaman was put on the sick list; the disease an in¬ 
flammation of the stomach. On the second day the 
pulse beat 150 in the minute, and not a particle of food 
or of medicine was retained by the stomach for two 
minutes. In the course of three days the patient lost 
fifteen pounds of biood, when the pulse, though still full, 
was reduced to 87 beats. Nothing solid remained on 
his stomach for three montiis; nevertheless, the man 
rccovcrcd. This you will say was a case in point, and 
cnough to make anyone a convert to the application 
of the lancet. He described to me a pulmonic com- 
plaint with which he was affected on his return from 
Egypt, and asked rne what treatment I should have 
adopted in his case, “ Would you have done as Cor- 
visart * did ? He blistered me twicc.” I replied that, 
most probably, I should have bied previous to the 
application of a blister, as in the commencement of 
pectoral affeetions, they are generally attended with 
inflammation. The conversation afforded me, as I 
thought, rather a fair opportunity of asking him if his 
sleep was generally sound. I felt at the time tliat it 
was an adventurous question ; nor would it have sur¬ 
prised me, if he had turned away without giving me an 
answer ; but, with a look more expressive of sorrow 
than displeasure, he replied, “ No ; from my cradle I 
have been an indifferent sleeper.” 

Adieu, &c. &c. 

\V. W. 

•Jean Nicolas. lUroa Ccrvuart Ces Maicts (1755-1S31), bum at Voa* 
liers, bccame 4 Couicr m tySj, ar.J (oacdctl 4 chrucal schocl, whicli gTc*.«* 
ctlclr^tcU. JOiijluac mtrodueed hira to Napoiccn, vbo tnoxlc >- n bu 
pbyuma. Napclcoa incutior.ee hun m hu wåh 
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At Sea , 

My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

I shall begin this letter by introducing a very 
interesting person to your attention; and who, in 
our various quarter-deck conversations, had not been 
hitherto mentioned. It was the Empress Josephine* 
Her name happening to occur, she became the spon- 
taneous subject of very animated eulogiums, when 
she was represented as possessing a sweetness of dis- 

* The Empress Josephine—whose name was Marie Joséphine Rose 
Tascher de la Pagerie—was born in the Isle of Martinique, where she was 
known as Yeyette, on June 23rd, 1763. She caxne to Prance in 1779, in 
which year she married Alexandre de Beauhamais. In 17S4 de Beau- 
harnais obtained a separation. In 17 SS Joséphine returned to Martinique, 
but joined de Beauhamais again in France in 1790. De Beauhamais was 
executed during the Terror, and his wife, who also was imprisoned, but 
escaped death, had a period of considerable poverty before she became 
the mistress of Barras. The stories told of Joséphine’s “ lightness ” by 
Barras in his “ Memoirs " are well-nigh incredible. In any case, Bona- 
parte, with a considerable knowledge of her weakness, feli violently in 
love with her, and his published letters of the earlier days of courtship 
and marriage rank with those of Keats and other persons of ardent tem¬ 
perament. The civil marriage took place in March, 1796, Napoleon being 
twenty-seven years of age and his wife thirty-three. Doubtless to piease 
her, Bonaparte made himself out a year older than he actually was. While 
Napoleon was in Egypt Joséphine was frequently unfaithful. The pair 
were reconciled upon Bonaparte's return to France, and she shared with 
the First Consul and Emperor all his greater triumphs, being crowned with 
him in December, 1804, by Pius VII. In 1809 a divorce was decreed, and 
Joséphine retired to Malmaison. Then Napoleon married ilarie Louise 
of Austria. When the Allies occupied Paris in 1814 and Napoleon had 
gone to Elba, Joséphine was visited by the Emperor Alexander of Russia 
and the King of Prussia. She died at Malmaison after a six days’ dines s 
on the 29th of May, 1814. 
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position, an elegance o£ manners, and a ccrtain melody 
of voicc that irresistibly charmed every one, without 
any cxception as to situation or capacity, who were 
admitted to her presence The sudden death of tlus 
excellent lady was very generally lainented, and is 
attnbuted to a very extraordinary circumstancc and 
a very exalted personage I \vill relate the event to 
you in the words, as far as my memory serves, m uhich 
the Count de Las Cases conveyed lt as an undemable 
faet to me Josephine, lt scems, had so far won the 
admzration and high esteem of tlie Emperor Alexander, 
that his Imperial Majesty used to dedicate many of his 
leisurc hours to the pleasure of her fascmating con- 
versation His visits were not only frequent but con- 
tinuai during lus stay at Pans Her State of health 
uas but indifferent, and on some particular occasion, 
her physician had presenbed medicines of a nature that 
required the utmost care and precaution, as well as an 
absolute confinement to her chamber At this time, 
tlie Emperor paid one of his visits, when her respcct 
for lum rendered her mcautious, and she received the 
Impenal gue^t m the usual manner They u alked, 
dunng the time of his stay, in the gardens of Mal- 
Maison, and the consequence of this promenade uas 
fatal she uas serzed uith a violent inflammation in 
the lungs, uhich defied all medical assistance, and m 
a feu days she was no more 

From the same authonty I gi\e jou an account 
of ia_r marmge with Napoleon, uhich certainly 
difhrs, as far as my recollection serven, from the 
credited historie^ of that event lt is not, houever, 
for me to attempt a rcconcihation of oppo^ing nar- 
rati\ ; but to relate, for >our amusement, uhat I 
lme Inard, and the autlior of my information. It 
a.s follou i: 

An ordcr ulucli was t>sued by the Convention to 
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disarm the citizens, occasioned the introduction of 
Bonaparte, then a General, and high in military com- 
mand, to Josephine. Her husband was said to have 
suffered eighteen months before the circumstance about 
to be mentioned. He had left a son, Eugene Beau¬ 
harnais,'* at this time a most interesting youth, who took 
an opportunity to address the General on the Parade, 
and solidt his father’s sword, which, according to the 
late order, had been removed from his mother’s reside 
ence. Bonaparte, charmed by the request, and the 
animated modesty with which it was made, instantly 
granted it. The mother wrote a letter the following 
day to thank the General for his kindness to her son. 
This grateful attention produced a visit on his part, and 
the lady not being at home, she sent a note of apology 
and particular invitation. An interview, of course, fol- 
lowed. tie was instantly captivated, and in six weeks 
they were married. It has been generally thought, 

I believe, that the second marriage did not obliterate 
his regard for her ; and it is here asserted, by those who 
were qualified to form a correct opinion of the matter, 
that he would have given more evident proofs of his 
regard, if the jealousy of the second Empress had not 
interposed to prevent them. 

Having induced you, perhaps, to suppose that 
Napoleon was susceptible of love, I shall introduce 
Madame Bertrand to persuade you that he is not with- 
out a capacity for friendship. She related, in a very 

* Eugéne de Beauharnais (1781-1824) was the son of Joséphine by her 
first husband, Alexandre de Beauharnais (1760-1794), who was guillotined. 
Napoleon carried Eugéne to success, and he had much more capable 
material to work upon than with his own brothers. He made Eugéne 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, Prince of Eichstadt, and Vice-King of Italy. 
He served with Bonaparte in Egypt and in Italy. In 1806 he married 
the Princess Amelia Augusta, daughter of the King of Bavaria. He 
took part in the Russian campaign, but retired to Bavaria at the fail of 
Napoleon. His six children all made great marriages. 
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impressivc manner, the last interview with Duroc, 
Duke of Friuli,* and his afflicted Sovereign. 

That officer, who, as it \vill appear, stood high in his 
mastcr’s regard and confidence, was struck by a cannon 
hall, as hc was rcconnoitring the position for a night 
cncampment of the army, and his bowels fell to the 
ground, when he had the extraordinary resolution to 
collect and replace them with his own hånds, on the 
spot. In this hopeless State he was removed to a ncigh- 
bouring cottage, where he survived twenty-four hours. 
A mortification soon took place, and a very offensive 
smell began to issue from his body, which contmued to 
increasc. After he had been some time in this State 
the Empcror came to visit and console him. The 
dying man, after expressing his acknowledgments to 
his master for this gracious act of kindness, which he 
accompanied with sentiments of the utmost loyalty 
and devotion, recommended his wife and daughter to 
the Imperial protection; and then entreated him to 
depart, lest the effluvia procceding from him might be 
attended with infeetion. She represented Napoleon’s 
gricf as perfeetly romantic, and stated, as a faet, that 
he lay—for it is not to be supposed that he slept—a 
whole night on the stone which covered the grave of his 
friend. 

She also inentioned that he possessed an cqual 
attachment to Lannes, Duke of MontebeUo,f who was 

* Gfraud Qirbtophc Michel Duroc, Duhc tic Tnult (1772-18 ij). a 
Trend! general uh o uas aidc-de-camp to Xapclccn in Itaiy aiui m Lg>pt, 
supported bim in the coup ot the iSth Urumairc. and was made 

Goxcrncr ot the Tudenes in iko. In itaj Duroc Lccame Grand ilarshal 
ct the l’alacc ; hc plajed a coasidcraUc part at AustcrhU. Hc was c: rut cd 
Duhc ot rm.li in l£o$. Duroc was mcrtally wounded at the end cf the 
Uattlc ot Hautrcn. and died two dup aiterwards. 

t Jean Lannes, DuLc ct Mcntebcllo (irtQ-iio - )). joiccd the Itc* 
juthwaa Anny in 179 2, and was later a \ cd un teer tor Napclccn's Army 
ot Itaiy, uherc hc didinguuLcd huraclt. pouicdaily at Lcdi. at Axcr la. 
and at Rudi. Hc acc&mpamed Dcnapartc to L c -\pt, ^n.d uras ic\c:cly 
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killed at the battie of Essling, when a similar scene of 
anection and regard took place. That brave officer had 
been obliged to submit to the amputation of one leg 
]iist below the knee, and the other just above the ankle. 
Bonaparte and Bertrand visited him in this unhappy 
condition, on the left bank of the Danube. Bertrand 
was endeavouring to console him by comparing his 
situation to that of the brave Caffarelli/* when he, with 
a rapid eagerness of expression, thus interrupted 'him: 
“ The attachment of Caffarelh to the Emperor was cold, 
when compared with the affection which I feel.” 

It was on a Sunday at the AdmiraTs table that 
Bonaparte catechised the chaplain of the Northumber- 
land in the following curious and unexpected manner, 
though the learned divine is well qualified to have 
answered a far more profound inquiry respecting the 
faith which he teaches and the things that belong 
to it. 

" How many Sacraments does the Church of England 
acknowledge ? ” 

“ Two : Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 

“ Does not the Church of England consider Marriage 
as a Sacrament ? ” 

wounded at the siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre. He left Egypt with Bona¬ 
parte. and supported him in the coup d'etat of the i8th Brumaire. In 
the following year he was made a Marshal, and then Duke of Montebello. 
He fought in most of the Napoleonic campaigns, and brought to a close 
the memorable siege of Saragossa in 1809. He was mortally wounded at 
the battie of Essling, and died some days later at Vienna. His remains 
were taken to Paris, where the Emperor decreed a magnificent funeral. 

♦Louis Marie Joseph Maximilien Caffarelli du Falga (1756-1799), 
born at the castle of Palga, in Languedoc, of an Italian family domiciled 
in France in the reign of Louis XIII., held Office in the Republican Army, 
but, protesting against the execution of Louis XVI., was imprisoned 
for more than a year. He served later under Kléber, and lost his left 
arm. He became a member of the Institute, and Bonaparte appointed 
Tiim to the headship of the savants whom he took with him to Egypt, 
and his popularity extended even to the Arabs. He died of a wound 
received at the siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre. 
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“ No ” 

“ What arc the tenets of the Church of England ? ” 

“ The tenets of the Church of England are Lutheran, 
or Episcopal Protestant.” 

“ How often is the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
administered ? ” 

44 In the churches of the metropolis, and o ther cities 
and large towns, the Eucharist is observed monthly; 
but in the country churches, where the population is 
not so large, quartcrly. The Festivals of the Nativity 
of Our Saviour, or Christmas Day; of the Resurrection, 
or Easter Sunday; the Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
or Whit Sunday; and the Feast of St. Michael, are 
the quartcrly observations of the Eucharist.” 

44 Do all the communicants drink out of the same 
cup ? ” 

“ Yes,” 

” Is the bread made use of in the Sacrament common 
bread ? ” 

41 The bread is of wheat, and the best that can be 
convenicntly procured.” 

“ Supposing that wine could not be procured in 
the administration of the Sacrament, would any o ther 
liquid be allowed as its substitute ? ” 

" It is not at all probable that a case of this kind 
ever occurred, wine being procurable in every part 
of the kingdom.” 

“ Do the bishops frequently prcach ? ” 

“Scldom but on extraordinary occasions.” 

” Do tliey wear the mitre ? ” 

41 I believe I may venture to say never, though I 
canuot aiTirm whetlier the arch-bishops do or do not 
wear the mitre when tliey crown the King.” 

11 Have not the bishops a seat in the House of Peers ? " 

“ They have.” 

44 How long is it rcquisite for persons who are candi- 
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dates for Holy Orders at the University to have resided 
there ? " 

Foui yeais j but previous to their becoming 
members of the University, they are generally seven 
or eight years at a classical school." 

“ Of how long standing must a person be in the 
University before he can receive the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity ? " 

“ Nineteen years from the time of his matriculation." 

“ Which are the most approved places- of education 
for the candidates for Holy Orders ? " 

“ The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge." 

<( Are there many Puritans (meaning Presbyterians) 
in England ? " 

“ There are a great many." 

" What are the rehgious tenets of the Church of 
Scotland ? " 

"The tenets of that Church are Calvinistic. They 
do not allow Episcopacy or the government by bishops. 
They are Presbyterians, because they hold the govern¬ 
ment of priests, and presbyters, or elders.” 

" To whose custody are the registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths, committed ? " 

"They are generally entrusted to the care of the 
minister; but it is a more regular proceeding to keep 
them in a strong chest which remains in the vestry- 
room of the parish church. This chest is guarded by 
three locks of different construction, so that it cannot 
—or, at least, ought not to be opened without the con- 
currence of three persons—the minister and the two 
church-wardens; who, each of them, possess their 
official and separate key." The idea of keys and lock- 
ing up might not excite sensations altogether pleasing 
to the extraordinary captive, for here he closed his 

enquiries. . . 

It may be said that everything is possibie, 11 it 
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should piease God, as was observed, accordinj; to tiic 
story, by a Dutch burgomaster, when a man wusVought 
before him who was accused of havmg bit off hi> ov,n 
nose But at all events, it may be considered ai a 
\ery stnkmg article of the chapter of improbdbihtu > t 
in any preceding part of Bonaparte's Jifo, tlut hn 
should ever be found catechising the chaplain on horn! 
an Enghsh man-of-war bound for St Helena, respcUm,' 
the forms, ceremonies, tenets, ctc, ol the An/'hcm 
Church. 

The ceremony of crossmg the Line, adayof jubl!"' 
to the \oyagers of every mantirne TiAtion, i> sj v**Jl 
hno'.vn that it v-ould be superfluous to /py/' a unnnb* 
de=cript:oii of it ; through more than uztul 
was dkrpla^ed on the precent occation, an/j ;t wtj,t 
be acknowledged that the Frerxh party zubiutVA 
wjth the hest grace—that is to tay, vrth the ;///1 
pcrfcct goed hiimour—to the n-y# ti UvAox * of ih* 
manae Satcx n aEa. Ner had the Heptvne a,vi 
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I will tell you something which I think will amuse 
you.' Frequent attempts are made on the loyalty of 
the little Bertrands by courting them, in very seducing 
ways, to say “ Vive le Roi ” and “ Vive Louis dix 
kmt.” But the two eldest are loyal children and 
true, and never failed to reply with “ Vive VEmper&ur” 
The youngest of the three was, however, at length 
bribed by irresistible sweetmeats to say “ Vive Louis 
dix huit” for he, like other cautious politicians, could 
not be persuaded to go all lengths, and add “ Vive 
le Roi.” But this daring defection never failed to 
v be followed by the reproaches of his incorruptible 
brother and sister. This charming boy is said to bear 
a strong resemblance to the young Napoleon, and has 
acquired the title among us of John Buil, which he 
triumphantly retains; and if asked who he is, appears 
pleased to exclaim, “ Jean Booli! ” 

You have known me long, and have been acquainted 
with my general views in life; but who can foresee 
what he may come to ? And could you suppose that 
I should ever be a teacher of the English language, 
and to the late Grand Marshal of the Palace of the 
Tuileries; though I have reason to be proud of 
my scholar for his amiable disposition, soldier-like 
frankness, and cultivated mind. He speaks English 
intelligibly, but with a very French accent. This he 
wished to improve, and I undertook to read with him. 
Such has been my task for an hour or two every day 
during the last fortnight. We have got through the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ” with great success ; “ Roderick 
Random,” the never-failing novel of a seaman, now 
occupies us. The sea terms and the seaman s language 
are rather perplexing, as my persevering scholar will not 
suffer a single sentence to pass by without the best 
explanation that I can find. The “ Tour of Dr. Syntax 
yet remains, and will probably last us to St. Helena. 
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As you have desired me to omit nothing, however 
trifling, that relates to, or is authentically related of, 
our chief passenger, I shall just mention that Count 
Bertrand, in the history which he gave of the German 
campaign in 1807, took occasion to observe that Bon- 
aparte had very seldom employed spies. He appeared, 
in the course of his warfare, to know but one instance 
of a person being engaged by his Master in that capacity, 
which was in Italy; at the same time he acknowledged 
that the services performed by him were of consider- 
able importance. In speaking also of Napoleon’s talents, 
for which he uniformly avows the most profound ad- 
iniration, he expressed himself to the following effect: 
“ When I was first admitted to the Emperor’s confl- 
dence, he employed me on a particular service, and no 
zeal was wanting, on my part, to execute it; but I 
found it, as I thought, to be impracticable, and I did 
not hesitate to submit my opinion to him that it was 
so. 1 It may be so to you/ he replied, ‘ but in what 
manner did you proceed ? * I accordingly explained 
the means I had pursued. ‘ You have failed/ he said, 

* in following your own plans; now see what success 
you will have in pursuing mine.’ These he explained. 
I adhered to them, of course, and succeeded. I then 
determined never again to suppose that any commands 
of his could fail of being fulfllled; and in any future 
operations which he entrusted to me, the idea of impossi- 
bility never occurred to my thoughts in the perform- 
ance of my duty, or was forced upon me by my experience, 
in the failure of it.** 

I have observed that at cards o ur extraordinary man 
plays rather a careless game, and loses liis money with 
great good humour. Nay, he is frequently inaccurate in 
reckoning his points, etc.; but as often, most assuredly, 
to liis loss as his gain. At chess, indeed, which is a 
scientiiic game, independent of Fortune, and considercd 
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as being connected vvith a leading branch of military 
tactics, he may not possess, perhaps, the same indiffer¬ 
ence. However that may be, I shrewdly suspect that 
Montholon, when he plays with him, takes care to be 
the loser. I have read, though I know not where, 
that some great commander on being beat at chess by 
one of his officers, was so infuriated by the jealousy of 
the moment, that he drew forth a pistol and dispatched 
his conqueror. I wonder whether the aide-de-camp 
has ever heard this story. 

Having crossed the Line, the south-west winds 
occasioned our making a sweep off the Gulf of Guinea, 
before we were enabled to shape a course for our destined 
port. The declining sun of the I4th of October, 1815, 
shot out a parting ray e’er it sunk beneath the horizon. 
Under this small illumined Space, was obscurely per- 
ceived the lofty peak of St. Helena. The memorable 
morning soon dawned which was to usher in the com- 
mencement of Napoleon’s exile. This new feature in 
his history will be the subject of my next letters. 

&c, &c, &c., 

W. W. 
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St, Helena, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

The sensation excited in the little interesting 
colony of St. Helena on the arrival of this extraor- 
dinary guest may be more easily imagined than 
described. Curiosity, astonishment, and interest com- 
bined to rouse the inhabitants from their habitual 
tranquillity, into a state of busy activity and inquisi- 
tive solicitude. 

Napoleon did not leave his cabin for a full hour after 
the ship had anchored in the bay; however, when the 
deck became clear, he made his appearance, and ascended 
the poop ladder, from which he could examine every 
gun that bristles at the mouth of James Valley; in 
the centre of which the town of that name, and the 
only one in the island, is situate. While he stood there 
I watched his countenance with the most observant 
attention, and it betrayed no particular sensation. 
He looked as any other man would look at a place 
which he beheld for the hrst time. I shall also take 
this opportunity to mention that during the whole 
voyage, from the moment the Northumbcrland set sail 
from England, to its arrival at St. Helena, I never saw 
any change in the placid countenance and unassuming 
manners of our distinguished shipmate; nor did I 
hear of a discontented look, or a peevish expression, 
being remarked by any other person in the ship. The 
ladies, indeed, discovered some distress on the first 
view of their rocky cage; but their general conduct 
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on. the occasion displayed a degree of self-possession 
which was not expected of them. 

The first object of the Admiral was to make the' 
necessary arrangements for the accommodation of 
Napoleon and his suite ; and the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
house was appropriated for that purpose, till a proper 
place could be prepared for his fixed residence. It 
was not, therefore, till the I7th that they disembarked. 
After sunset, on that day, when the inhabitants of the 
town, wearied out in waiting for the spectacle of 
Bonaparte’s landing, had retired to their homes, he, 
according to the wish he had expressed, passed unob- 
served to the house where he was to pass the first night 
as an inhabitant of St. Helena.* 

At an early hour of the following morning the General 
was on horseback, accompanied by Sir George Cockburn. 
They ascended the mountain to Longwood, which was 
to be the tranquil residence of a man on an insulated 

* Napoleon’s first night at St. Helena was spent at the house of a 
Mr. Porteus in the town. Warden seems to be much astray as to the 
“ unobserved ” entry and the absence of the inhabitants. All other 
accounts testify to the accuracy of Elizabeth Balcombe’s narrative 
(“ Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon”). That writer says:— 

“ It was nearly dark when we arrived at the landing place, and 
shortly after a boat from the Northiimbcrland approached, and we 
saw a figure step from it on the shore, which we were told was the 
Emperor, but it was too dark to distinguish his features. He walked 
up the lines between the Admiral and General Bertrand, and, enveloped 
as he was in his surtout, I could see little but the occasional gieam of 
a diamond star, which he wore on his heart. The whole population 
of St. Helena had crowded to behold him, and one could hardly have 
believed that it contained so many inhabitants. The pressure became 
so great that it was with difficulty way could be made for him, and 
the sentries were at last ordered to stand with fixed bayonets at 
the entrance from the lines to the town, to prevent the multitude 
from pouring in. Napoleon was excessively provoked at the eager- 
ness of the crowd to get a peep at him, more particularly as he was 
received in silence, though with respect. I heard him afterwards 
say how much he had been annoyed at being followed and stared 
at comme une bete feroce.” 
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rock in Africa, who had possessed gorgeous palaces in 
so many of the splendid cities of Europe. 

About a mile from the town, and mid-way up the 
mountain, stands the country house of a most respect- 
able man and a merchant of the island, Mr. Balcombe. 
It is named The Briars, and is situated on a level spot 
which might almost be imagined to have been formed 
by art in the steep ascent. It occupies about two 
acres and is bountifully supplied \vith water, by whose 
irrigating influence a pleasing and contrasted scene of 
vegetation, enriched by fruit trees, has been produced; 
and seems, as it were, suspended between the heights 
above and the depths below. Here Napoleon, on his 
descent from Longwood, was induced to call; and such 
was the hospitable importunity of the amiable master 
of the mansion, that he relinquished his intention of 
returning to the valley, and thereby avoided the public 
gaze that was waiting his appearance. 

On an elevated mound, about fifty yards from the 
house, is a Gothic budding, having one room below and 
two small apartments above. This maisonette Napoleon 
chose for his residence till Longwood could be completed. 
There was no choice in the arrangement of this confined 
abode ; the ground floor was, of course, occupied by 
him, while de Las Cases, with his son, who was a page, 
and the valet in waiting, were to possess the upper 
storey. 

A few days after he had fixed his residence at The 
Briars, I called to pay him a complimentary visit, when 
I found him reclining upon a sofa, apparently incom- 
moded by the heat. He had been, he said, amusing 
himself with a walk in the garden, but that towards 
noon he found it necessary to shelter himself from the 
sun, beneath his little roof. He appeared to be in 
very good spirits, and expressed himself with great 
civihty to me, as well as in his inquiry after the officers 
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of the Northumberland. After some general questions 
respecting the restrictions on visiting him, he said, 
“ I there is a considerable force on the island; 
full as many as the produce of the place is capable of 
maintaining. What could induce your government to 
send out the fifty-third regiment ? There was surely 
a sufficient force before for my security; but this is 
the way that you English people get rid of your money.” 
To this observation I did not hesitate to reply : “ When 
a measure is once resolved upon, you, General, will 
surely acknowledge it to be the best policy to employ 
all the means that may secure its being carried into 
effeet.” You, my friend, may think that I hazarded 
his displeasure by my answer; but the manner in which 
he received it convinced me that he was better pleased 
with my frankness than if I had hammered out a com- 
pliment, in which manufactory you well know that I 
am but an unskilful workman. I now took my leave, 
and strolled down with Count Bertrand to dinner. 

It was not till some time in November, that I paid 
a second visit to The Briars, whither an invitation to 
dine with Mr. Balcombe had called me. As I reached 
the spot some time before the dinner-hour, I proposed 
to amuse myself in examining the cultivated spots 
attached to the domain. I accidentally took the patli 
which leads to the gardens, and at the gate where it 
terminates there is a narrow goats' passage leading on- 
wards, whose sides are lined with prickly pear bushes. 
At the angle formed by the two paths, I met Napoleon 
clattering down from among the rocks in his heavy 
military boots. He accosted me with an apparent 
mixture of satisfaction and surprise ; and reproached me 
in terms of great civility for my long absence. There 
was a rough deal board placed as a seat between two 
stones, on which, after having brushed away the dust 
with his hånd, he sat himself down, and desired me to 
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take my place by him. Las Cases soon joined us, 
for in scrambling through these rocky paths his Plaster, 
badly as he walks, had got the start of him. On all 
sides of the spot where we were seated, rocks were piled 
on rocks to the height of a thousand feet above our 
heads, while there was an abyss of equal depth at our 
feet. Nature seems in a sportive mood to have afforded 
this level space for a semi-aerial dwelling; and while 
I was gazing with some astonishment on the barren 
wonders of the scene around me, " Well/’ said Napoleon, 
with a smile, “ what say you to it ? And can you think 
that your countrymen have treated me kindly ? ” I 
had but one answer to such a question, and that was 
by not giving any answer at all. His conversation 
then turned upon the State and character of the island, 
of which, he observed, all thebooks he read respecting it, 
during the voyage, had given a very partial represent- 
ation, unless there were parts of a more pleasing aspect 
than any he had seen in his rides to Longwood, which 
comprehended the utmost extent of his observation. 
His conversation was, on this occasion, as on all others, 
when I have been with him, easy, good-humoured and 
familiar, without the Ieast taint of his former greatness ; 
and whenever the topic would admit of it, he never 
failed to give an air of cheerfulness to his remarks. 
On iny mentioning the activity of the Admiral in super- 
intending the repairs at Longwood, and that it would 
probably be ready to receive him in the course of a 
month, he replied " Your Admiral knows, I doubt not, 
to a moment in what time a ship may be got ready* 
but as an architect X think his calculations will fail/' 

I maintamed, however, that whether it was upon land 
or sea, Sir George Cockbum was of a character that 
would ensure success in whatever he might be called 
upon to undertake. I added that the officers were 
actually employed in accompanying the seamen to 
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Longwood, with the materials necessary for its comple¬ 
tion. He then enquired after those gentlemen whose 
names he endeavoured to recollect, and expressed a 
wish to see them. as they passed, “ if,” said he, “ they 
Avill be contented to visit me as you now do, in the 
helds ; as my present habitation, which serves me for 
hreakfast, dinner, and bedroom, is not precisely calcu- 
lated to receive company.” 

The Briars had derived, and will ever retain, a 
certain degree of celebrity from its having been the 
nnexpected residence of Napoleon; and this circumstance 
will, I doubt not, bring to your recollection the various 
instances where remote and obscure situations, which 
never formed the smallest speck on a map, have by 
accidental events become important points in the 
geography of the historian. Napoleon frequently makes 
one of Mr. Balcombe’s family parties, where he is neither 
troublesome nor intrusive, but conducts himself with 
the manners of a gentleman, and a lively demeanour 
that promotes the general vivacity of the domestic 
circle.* I have not heard of any instance of his dis- 
content but on the following occasion. Since he has 
been at The Briars, an officer of captain’s rank is con- 
stantly in attendance there, and becomes answerable 
for his person. This, I understand, has occasioned 
xemonstrances to the Admiral, who has not thought 
proper to answer them with any relaxation of this duty. 

Napoleon having complained of the intrusion of 
visitors during his stay at The Briars, it afforded the 
Admiral an opportunity of executing the orders trans- 
mitted from England with a degree of dehcacy, which, 
whoever has the pleasure of knowing him, must be 


* I have since seen in the English newspapers, accounts of his playing 
.at cards for sugar-plums, being impetuous with a child, and engaging in 
something like monkey tricks ; for which there is not the least foundation 
of any kind.— Note by War den. 
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satisfied that he would prefer. It was accordingly 
ordered that no one should be permitted to visit Long- 
wood without a passport from the Admiral or the 
Go vernor. 

On his removal thither, certain limits were assigned 
him for exercise, around which a cordon of sentinels 
were stationed. While he continues within the circle 
he experiences no additional vigilance; but when he 
ventures beyond, an officer is on duty to attend him. 
The latter circumstance, which he considers as irksome, 
disposes him to limit his excursions to the grøunds of 
his mansion. 

The indisposition of General Gourgaud occasioned 
my passing much of my time at Longwood. The disease 
from its commencement had assum ed very unfavour- 
able appearances; and my friend Mr. O'Meara, whom 
I have already introduced to you as the ex-Imperial 
surgeon, was desirous that we should be together curing 
the treatment. 

My first visit on this occasion was attended with 
some particulars, which, I presume, from your rivetted 
attention to the principal character in the scene, you 
will not think imworthy of being relatecL About six 
in the evening X reached Hutsgate, a small house on 
the Longwood Road, about a mile from the principal 
residence, and the habitation of Ccum Bertrand. It 
consists of two small apartments bdow, and the same 
number above. But in this cottage, hsalth reigns, the 
children are charming, and care seems to be banished 
from it. A volume might be flied witu 2 11 I laiov/ of 
this family. Most of my spare ironis dering’ the voysge 
were dedicated to reading Enzlfsh with the Mar stzl; 
and, in return, he gave an histoty cf some of the can- 
paigns in wliich he had server! He v/ould often szr 
“ You are cie bad master: you wfl hear all, and 
to mc none." Xapoleon, when enqufring zftsr & 
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during our passage, would distinguish me by the title 
of “Bertrand's friend” On my arrival at Hutsgate 
Madame bid me dismount and accompany her in the 
carriage to Longwood, as her husband had gone on 
before. It was now growing dusk, and as we approached 
the house we saw her Emperor, as she always called 
him, and Bertrand in conversation close to the road- 
side. "Now” said the lady, "let us surprise them. 
Show yourself at the carriage window as we pass, when 
they will fancy a gallant, and it will remind them of 
Paris tricks.” We passed them at a quick pace; I 
obeyed my instructions, and, having handed the Countess 
from the carriage, she left me to go and explain who 
the stranger was. In a few minutes I received a mes- 
sage from Napoleon himself with an invitation to dinner. 

I very readily accepted it, as you may imagine; and 
was rather pleasingly surprised at it; as he had for 
some time confined his guests to his own suite. I 
had no means of presenting myself but in my riding 
equipments, and in such guise I made my entré. General 
Montholon, in full dress, received me in the ante-chamber, 
and introduced me to an adjoining room, where Bon- 
aparte was engaged at chess with the Count Bertrand. 
He received me with the common salutations, very 
civilly expressed, and on my taking a position behind 
his chair, as if to observe the game, he continued the 
contest. There was little conversation among the 
party in the room, and that was carried on in a kind 
of respectful whisper, which, as I knew not how to 
adopt, was interrupted at times by the thorough bass 
of my answers to the questions which were addressed 
to me. 

A very short time before dinner was announced. 
General Montholon whispered in my ear that I was to 
take my seat at table between the Emperor and the 
Grand Marshal. Here are honours for you, and I will 
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give you leave to figure your plain, humble, unassuming 
friend in his elevated station. I cannot say that my 
situation resembled that of Sancho Pancha, because 
every dish was at my service; but a piece of roast beef, 
or a leg of mutton with caper sauce, would have afforded 
a relief to my appetite, which has never been familiarised 
with ragouts and fricassees. I had Napoleon on my 
right and the Marshal on my Ieft j and there was a 
vacant chair, that had the air of ceremonious emptiness, 
as a reserved seat for Maria Louisa. A bottle of claret 
and a decanter of water was placed by each plate; 
but there was no drinking to each other at dinner; 
and if you did not help yourself during the time it 
lasted, the opportunity would be lost, as the wine van- 
ished with the eatables. The service of porcelain far 
exceeds in beauty whatever of that kind I had beheld. 
The silver plate is massive and decorated with eagles 
in curious abundance; the gold service appeared in 
the dessert. The entertainment lasted about an hour, 
and so frequent were the questions of my host that 
from the perplexity I suffered in conjuring up answers 
to them, I scarce knew what I eat, or what I drank. 

I will endeavour, however, to give you a general specimen 
of his convivial inquiries. 

“ Have you visited General Gourgaud ? ” “ Yes, 
General, I came to Longwood for that purpose.” “ How 
have you found him ? " “ Extremely iU.” “ \Vliat is 
his disorder ? ” “ Dysentery.” “ Where is its seat ? ” 

“ In the intestines.” " What has been the cause ? 

** Heat of climate on a constitution peculiarly pre- 
disposed; but remove the cause, and the effect will 
cease. Had he been bied in the first instance, it is 
probable that the disease would have been less violent.” 

“ What remcdy is now proposed ? ” “ The functions 

of the li ver and other viscera are deranged. To restore 
them, therefore, to a healthy action, it will be necessary „ 
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“ Is there no Moming Chronicle ? ”* “ I have not yet 
seen it. The other papers, which I just had a glimpse 
oi, were the Times and a provincial paper.” “ What 
is the news from France ? ” “ I did but shghtly glance 

over the French news/’ “ Be that as it may, you 
remember, I suppose, something of what you read; 
so let me hear it.” “I saw some articles respecting 
you; but the principal part of the French news which 
I had the opportunity of examining related to the 
trial and' sentence of Marshal- Ney.” ; 

Napoleon now advanced -a step ne arer to me, but 
without the least change of 'countenance. “ What,” 
said he, “ Marshal Ney has been sentenced to be shot ? ” 
I replied, “ It was even so : he addressed the ministers 
of the allied sovereigns, but in vain. He urged in his 
defence the Twelfth Article of the Convention; he 
pleaded on his trial that he was deceived by you; that 
the proclamation of which he was accused, and made 
a part of the charges against him, was written by Major 
General Bertrand; and that he was deceived by your 
report of Austria and England.” Count Bertrand, who 
was in the room, quietly obsérved that Marshal Ney 
had a right to save himself-if he could ; and if fabricated 
stories would answer his purpose, he could not be blamed 
for employing them. But he added, “ Respecting the 
proclamation, it was an assertion equally'. false and 
ridiculous. Marshal N ey could write himself ,* and wanted 
not my assistance.” Napoleon made no comments on 
the account which had been given him. One solitary 
expression, indeed, broke from him, and that was 

Marshal Ney was a brave man.” 

I mentioned a report, as stated in one of the London 

* No wonder that Napoleon would have preferred to see the Moming 
Chronicle. That journal, which started in 1769, was a Whig organ. It 
had such writers as Sir James Mackintosh and William Ha.zlitt on its 
staff. Napoleon could expect fair treatment there. 
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papers, that an apprehension was entertained of an 
insurrection in Paris, on the event of Marshal Ney's 
sentence being carried into execution. “ An insur¬ 
rection ! '* said Napoleon, with a kind of contemptuous 
calmness. 11 Pugh 1 get the troops under arms. Has 
the Duke of Wehington left Paris ? ” “I really do not 
know.” *' Are the English and allied forces still in 
the vicinity of the Capital ? ” “ The English, I believe, 
are still in i is neighbourhood; but it appears from 
the papers that the Russians and Prussians have re- 
tired upon the Rhine.” ** That disposition of them,” he 
replied, is altogether the most proper. But how is 
it/* he continued, “ that among the papers which are 
sent for my perusal, I so seldom see the Mor trin g Chron- 
idc?” That was a question which I did not pretend 
to answer. I thought proper, however, to inform him, 
with some little curiosity to see how he would receive 
the intelligence, trifling as it may appear, that, according 
to the papers, a Parisian had been sentenced to pay a 
fine for publishing a caricature in which he was repre¬ 
sented. He permitted me to describe it, which I did 
in the language of the paragraph. “ On one side of 
the print appeared the figure of Louis XVIII. surrounded 
by his family, with the inscription, * This is well *; and 
on the other side that of Napoleon, attended by his 
family, with the motto, * This is better.* ” 11 Pugh ! ” 
said he. " What nonsense! But such trash will be 
propagated, from some idle motive or other ’*; and 
with this observation he retired to his apartment. 

General Gourgaud’s disorder assurned a very danger- 
ous appearance, and the symptoms seemed to announce 
a fatal tcrmination. His spirits, indeed, were so sunk, 
that he refused to take the only medicine that promised 
the least chance of relief; and even though it continued 
to be ad ministered by contrivance and subterfuge he 
must have become tlie prey of his melancholy appre- 
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hensions if that voice, which he dåre not disobey, had 
not urged a sharp and, as it proved, a saving remon- 
strance. “ What ridiculous behaviour is this ? ” said 
Napoleon to him. “ And what are these silly fears of 
your own creation, and which you appear to be fond 
of indulging, by refusing the means of dissipating them ? 
How often have you faced death in the held of battie 
without the least sensation of fear; and now you are 
resolved to yield to his power, as if you were afraid 
to resist him. What a childish obstinacy! Play the 
fool no longer, I beg of you, but submit to the remedies 
with cheerfulness which can alone promote your restor- 
ation to health/' This reproach softened the patient’s 
obstinacy; be became submissive to the regimen pre- 
scribed, and recovered. Some short time after, Napoleon 
said to me, “ Well, you doctors have performed wonders 
with Gourgaud. If, however, there had been a priest 
on the island, he would have discharged you both, and 
trusted alone to his treatment; but, fortunately for 
him, such a thing as a confessor was not to be found.” 

I am about to vary the scene, but I follow the track 
of the distinguished exile whenever I have the oppor- 
tunity; and I now call you to attend him among the 
Arcadians of St. Helena. When he takes his exercise 
on horseback, he generally bends his way through 
a deep ravine, luxuriantly covered with vegetation and 
used for pasture. The road is narrow, the place lonely; 
and he, in a sentimental or poetical moment, had named 
it “ The Valley of Silence.” On ascending this con- 
tracted pass, the eye is greeted, and on the first occa— 
sion might probably be surprised, by the residence of 
a farmer. Here the confined tourist, on his first excur- 
sion, determined to snatch a probable amusement, by 
paying a visit. Fortunately for him, the family were 
taken by surprise, for the apprehension of suich a guest 
would have emptied the house of its inhabitants. Master 
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Legg, the tenant of the mansion, a plain honest country- 
man, met him at the door, when the extraordinary 
visitor, on the invitation which he received, dismounted 
from his horse, and accompanied by the Count de Las 
Cases, entered the house, familiarly took his seat, and, 
as usual, began his interrogatories. 

" Have you a wife ?" " Yes, and piease you, 

Sir Emperor.” 44 Have you any children ? ” “ Six.” 

“ How much land have you got ? ** 44 A hundred 

acres.” ** All capable of being cultivated ? ** 44 No, 
not one half.** 44 What profit does it bring you ? ” 
44 Not a great deal; but it is much improved since you, 
Mr. Emperor, came amongst us.” 44 Aye, how do you 
make that out ? ** 44 \Vhy, you must know, Sir Emperor, 
we do not grow com in this here island, and our green 
vegetables require a ready market. We have generally 
had to wait for the arrival of a fleet; and then, rat ’em, 
they would sometimes all spoil; but now, Sir General, 
we have a prime sale for every article.” “ Where is 
your wife ? ** 44 Dang it, and piease you, I believe 
she is scared, for I see my children have all run out.” 
“ Send for them, and let me be introduced. Pray have 
you any good water ? ** 41 Yes, sir; and wine too, 
such as is to be had from the Cape.” 

The good woman's alarm had by this time subsided, 
and she was persuaded by her husband to make her 
appearance, and entered with every mark of respect 
and some astonishment. Napoleon, de Las Cases, the 
farmer and his wife, forming a partie quarrie for your 
philosopliic and profound contemplation, sat down to 
four glasses of Cape wine ; and when they were emptied 
the visit concluded. 

The good man and his family had been placed so 
much at their case by the courteous demeanour of their 
uncxpccted guests that the subsequent visits laid them 
under no restraint; and even the little children used 
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frequently to express their wishes by enquiring of their 
mother, “ When will Boney come and see us again ? ” 
But there is another farmer, whose name is Robin- 
son, who, like his neighbour Legg, occupies his acres 
of garden ground, which are divided into enclosures 
by fences of earth enlivened by the aloe and the prickly 
pear. Here, as in the former humble habitation, the 
honest simplicity of rural life appears in all its native 
colours; but there is a flower of no common beauty 
that adoms the spot—a very pretty giri of about seven- 
teen, the daughter of the owners of it. She is what we 
should call in Scotland “ a very bonny lassie.” Whether 
it was the primitive sincerity and innocent manners of 
these honest people, or the native charms of the rustic 
nymph, or the picture of contentment that they presented 
to their visitor, which attracted him, I shall not pretend 
to determine; but his visits became so frequent that the 
relations of these good people in the town recommended 
precaution respecting their daughter, who was then for¬ 
bidden to make her appearance whenever the great man 
favoured the farm with his visits. This circumstance he 
soon observed, and accordingly ceased to continue them.* 
I shall not wait for any further circumstances,- 
which are uncertain for the purpose of lengthening my. 
letter. If any additional information occurs, it may be 
the subject of another epistle. I therefore seize the 
present opportunity of assuring you that— 

I am, &c. &c., 

W. W. 

* Marianne Robinson. Montchenu declares that Napoleon made a 
proposal to her. She married one Edwards, and brought her husband to 
see Napoleon. The author of “ Letters from the Cape ” refers to her as 
" a pretty young lady of sixteen or seventeen years of age, whom they 
good-humouredly styled ' the nymph of the valley.' As Napoleon passed 
her small habitation this young lady curtseyed to him, and he, without 
alighting from his horse, addressed a few words of broken English to her. 
This is what has furnished Mr. Warden's story of Miss Robinson.” 
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St. Helena, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

I began to think that my last letter would have 
concluded the little history which I have compiled from 
the living doeuments around me, for the amusement 
and gratification of your anxious curiosity. If it has 
answered that purpose, I shall be satisfied; and I am 
happy to continue my disjointed narrative, with some 
unexpected notices that may be equally interesting, 
as far as the term can be applied to those which have 
preceded them. 

It is near six weeks since I have visited Longwood, 
or have had any communication with the inhabitants 
of it. Chance, however, conducted me to a party where 
I met de Las Cases. After some general conversation 
on the arrival of the new Govemor, he informed me that 
his Master had made frequent enquiries after me, and 
had even expressed his surprise at ruy absence. “Wc 
have not seen you,” he added, “ since your resuscitation 
of General Gourgaud; and I cannot but feel curious to 
know, whether your acting as a stranger arises from 
any disinelination on your part, or a particular pro- 
hibition from the Admiral.” I replied, " Neither the 
one nor the other; but at the same time, I thought it 
becamc me to attend to the general orders, and I could 
not justify myself in requesting a passport to Longwood 
without having some ostensible reason.” *' But I wish, 
very mueh,” he answered, ** to consult you about the 
health of my son.” “ That reason is sufficient; I will 
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immediately apply to the Admiral, who is now in the 
room, and have no doubt of his ready acquiescence.” 
I was accordingly engaged to breakfast with Napoleon 
on the following morning at eleven o'clock. The violent 
rains, however, disappointed me ; but I took the earliest 
opportunity of fulfilling my promise. The breakfast 
hour was passed when I reached Longwood, and its 
Master had been invited by the serenity of the day to 
take an earlier walk in the garden than was his general 
custom. I presume that he had observed me as I 
approached the house, while he was screened from me 
by an intervening hedge. As I had exceeded the break¬ 
fast hour, after which he generally retires to the solitude 
of his apartment, I did not expect to see him; and, to 
say the truth, unless there had been a prospect of obtain- 
ing some novelty, my dear friend, for your entertain- 
ment, I should rather have felt a relief in the idea that 
I was not to be exposed to one of his rapid examin- 
ations. I soon, however, met the Count de Las Cases, 
who, presuming that the great man had retired for the 
day, proposed my accompanying him to his apartment, 

“ where,” he said, “ after you have seen my son, we 
will take a few peeps into our history, which I know 
will interest you, as the work itself will interest the whole 
world, if we have perseverance to get through with it.” 

I do not recohect whether, in any of my former 
letters, I mentioned, from the authority of this gentle¬ 
man, who is the amanuensis of the historian, that 
Bonaparte was seriously and laboriously engaged in 
writing the Annals of his Life. I had already been 
informed by the same person that the campaigns of 
Egypt and Italy, and what he styles “My Reign of 
an Hundred Days,” or some such title, were completed; 
and that the intermediate periods were in a progressive 
State. I therefore was looking forward to a very curious 
morning, and hugging myself on the approaching view 
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of such manuscripts as were to be unfolded to me; but 
this expectation was disappointed by a message from 
Napoleon to attend him in his room. As I knew that 
my visit would not be one of mere ceremony, I prevailed 
upon my companion to accompany me, his interpreta¬ 
tions being always given with such aptitude and perspic- 
uity, and besides, afford me time to arrange my answers. 
There was some little finesse employed in making this 
arrangement, as the forms of the Court at Longwood are 
most respeetfully observed by the attendants on it. 

On entering the room I observed the back of a sofa 
tumed towards me; and on advancing I saw Napoleon 
laying at full length on it, with his left arm hanging 
over the upper part. The glare of light was exeluded 
by a Venetian blind, and before him there was a table 
covered with books. I could distinguish among them 
some fine bound volumes on the French Revolution. 
The heat of the day had occasioned him to dismantie 
himself of coat and waisteoat. The moment his eye 
met mine, he started up, and exelaimed in English, in a 
tone of good-humoured vivacity, “ Ah, Warden, how 
do you do ? ” I bowed in return, when he stretched 
out Iris hånd, saying, ** I have got a fever." I imme- 
diately applied my hånd to the wrist, and observing, 
both irom the regn Jari ty of the pulsation and the jocuhr 
expression of Iris countenance, that he was exercising 
a little of his pleasantry, I expressed my wish that his 
health might always remain the same. He than gave 
me a familiar tap on the cheek, with the back of his 
band, and desired me to go into the middle of the room, 
as he had something to say to me. I now congratulated 
him on the preservation of his health, and complimented 
him at the same time on the progress he appeared to 
have made in the English language. " I certainiy 
enjoy," he said, “ a very good state of health, which 
I attribute to a rigorous observance of regimen. My 
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appetite is such that I feel as if I could eat at any time 
of the day; but I am regular in my meals, and always 
leave off eating with an appetite. Besides, I never, 
as you know, drink strong wines. With respect to the 
English language/’ he continued, “ I have been very 
diligent; I now read your newspapers with ease, and 
must own that they afford rae no inconsiderable amuse- 
ment. They are occasionally inconsistent, and some- 
times abusive. In one paper I am called a ‘ Liar/ 
in another a ‘Tyrant/ in a third a ‘Monster/ and in 
one of them, which I really did not expect, I am described 
as a ‘ Coward ’; but it turned out, after all, that the 
writer did not accuse me of avoiding danger in the 
held of battie, or flying from an enemy, or fearing to 
look at the menaces of fate and fortune; it did not 
charge me with wanting presence of mind in the 
hurry of battie, and in the suspense of conflicting 
armies. No such thing. I wanted courage, it seems, 
because I did not coolly take a dose of poison, 
or throw myself into the sea, or blow out my brains. 
The editor most certainly misunderstands me; I have, 
at least, too much courage for that. Your papers are 
influenced by party principles; what one praises the 
other will abuse, and so vice versa. They who live in 
the metropolis where they are published can judge of 
passing events and transactions for themselves; but 
persons living at a distance from the Capital, and par- 
ticularly foreigners, must be at a loss to determine 
upon the real State of things, and the characters of 
public men, from the perusal of your journals.” 

Napoleon appearing, as it were, to be speaking out, 
and in a humour to deliver opinions instead of con- 
fining himself to asking questions, I was determined to 
speak out too \ and I had no doubt that I should lead 
him into an interesting conversation, or induce him 
to wish me a good day. 
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I accordingly replied, “ I really think that you must 
possess more patience than my countrymen are dispos ed 
to allow you, if you really wade through all the columns 
that have been filled on your subject. You cannot. 
General, suppose for a moment, that the extraordinary 
events which have taken place, and of which you have 
formed such a prominent part, would not be considered 
and observed upon \vith great freedom by a thinking 
people like the English, and who have the privilege 
—and may they ever possess it—of speaking and writing 
what they think.” I was proceeding in full swing, and 
in a very patriotic way, when he thus interrupted me. 
“This calling of names, and these scolding epithets, 
only serve to amuse me; but there are observations 
in your papers which produce far different sensations. 
You have,” he continued, “a writer whom I greatly 
admire. I believe he is of your country, a Scotchman 
—Macpherson, the author of ‘ Ossian/ * There is also a 
person of the name of Belsham on what subjects has 

* James Macphcrson (1736-1796). the ** translator " of " Ossian," xns 
bom at Ruthvcn, Invcmcss slurc, and cducatcd at tbo Umvcrsitics of 
Abcrdccn and Edmburgh His carlicr compositions wero of no account, 
but his supposed translation of " Ossian " look the Engbsh-spcalong 
worid by storm and raised up fiery partisans for and against lts authen- 
ticity. The latest research tends to the vfcw that Macphcrson lied con* 
sidcrably as to the form in which. he had sccn the originals or a3 to his 
iianngsccn them at all He had picccd together many oid and lang-fargot ten 
translations with some new translations of his own. Dr. Johnson’s charge 
agamst him of forgery does not stand, ia spitc of the faet that uo havo 
not bere a genuine rendering of ancicnt onginab. Nor con the Doctor’s 
remark that 41 many men, many women, and many childrm *’ could havo 
wnttea these poems bold good by the light of the faet that Goctho 
and Xapolcon both admircd the work, Napolcoa made the acquaintanco 
of “ Ossian ** m an Italian translation by the Abbé Ccaarotti, although 
Frcnch translations appeared m 1777 and 1810. A " Ccntcnary Edition ’* 
of “ Ossun," with aa Introducbon by W ilUam Sharp, was pubhshcd by 
Geddes of Edinburgh in 1896. 

t William Belsham (i75=-i827). Napolcon'a mterest in William 
BcIsham was probably due to the fart that hc vrås onc of the activc pub- 
hasts of whom hc had heard so mueh mdircetly, who were prepared to 
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he \v ritten ? ’ I replied, “ that I believedhe had written 
an account of the rcign of our excellent Sovereign.” 
"Yes," he said, “ your laws permit you to write of 
kings, of ministers, of measures, and of one another. ,, 
“ Yes/’ I replied, " such is the privilege of English- 
men; and possessing the infirmities of human nature, 
they may sometimes abuse it. Misconception, party 
spirit, and perhaps factious minds may, at times, tend 
to propagate and support erroneous and even violent 
opinions; but the love of justice and of truth forms 
the genuine character of an Englishman.” “ Neverthe- 
less,” he observed, t( you appear to handle my character 
rather roughly, and more so since I have been in your 
power.” " To that opinion, General/’ I answered, 
rather quickly, “ I must beg leave to address a direct 
negative. You have not always had the leisure to 
examine English pubheations, which you enjoy at 
present; but I do assure you, that from the time of 
your becoming First Consul of France, to the moment 
when you set your foot on the deck of the Belleroftlion , 
the English Press has never ceased to fulminate its 
displeasure against you; and this, without exception, 
for the parties who differed in everything besides ex- 
pressed but one and the same opinion of you. This, 

I presume, you must have known at the time, though 

maintain the position that all the serious forces in England against Napoleon 
were aristocratic, and did not emanate from the people at large. Belsham, 
■who was bom in Bedford, and was a brother of the well-known Unitarian 
minister, Thomas Belsham (1750-1829), propounded his Whig principles in 
"Essays: Philosophical, Historical, and Literary," published in two 
volumes in 1789-1791. He also wrote "Remarks on the Nature and 
Necessity of Political Reform.” One of his pamphlets on the Treaty of 
Amiens may also have come under Napoleon's notice. The book referred 
to in the text, “ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,” appeared in six 
volumes between 1795 and 1801. These, and a later work on the Guelphs, 
were brought together into twelve volumes in 1S06 under the title of 
the " History of Great Britain to the Conclusion of the Peace of Amiens 
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the vast projects that have occupied your mind, may 
have prevented your memory from retaining a detail 
of our literary offences. Your official papers, how- 
ever, marked their perfect acquaintance with the hos- 
tility of our journals, and retumed their paragraphic 
missiles in every direction. You were rather angry 
with Old England when you ordered the Moniteur to 
call us a 1 Nation of Shopkeepers/ # A great commercial 
nation we certainly are, and may we ever remain so; 
for it is that commerce which has proved a fountain 
of resources, whose failure would have prevented even 
the native and irresistible bravery of Englishmen from 
making the late immortal additions to our national 
glory. But we are also a most noble-minded, mag- 
nanimous, and generous people; and were never known 
to insult a conquered enemy. Nay, how often has it 
happened that both our sailors and our soldiers have 
risqued their lives to save a fallen foe? Even when 
you had thrown away one ot the brightest diadems 
in Europe, and had accepted a siender sceptre in 
Elba, you were instantly treated with comparative 
mildness by the more prevailing public opinions in 
England. And now that you are, as you chuse to 
term it, in our power, a general feeling of a generous 
nature is known to be excited. Yes, sir, there are num- 
bers, who would have rejoiced to hear that you had bit 
the ground on the held of bat tle, who are now dispos ed 
to wish you every comfort that can be safely allowed 
in your present situation. If the Northumberlatid had 
overtaken you in a French man-of-war, endeavouring 
to make your meditated escape to America, every 
officer, and every sailor and soldier, would have bcen 

• A phrasc Napoleon had borrcmcd from Paoll, hia old Corsican chicf. 
The phrasc \vas uscd m aaother conncction by Samuel Adams in Phila- 
ddphia in i 7 ; 6 . and a >ear carher appeared in Adam Smith’s " WcaJtli 
of Natjoas.'* In any case. Paoh hrst apphed it to England. 
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then. Prefect, had accompanied me in the expedition 
^ -^§yptj and recognised Captain Wright on the first 
view of him. Intelligence of this circumstance was 
instantly transmitted to Paris, and instructions were ex- 
peditiously returned to interrogate the crew separately, 
and transfer their testimonies to the Minister of Police' 
The purport of their examination was at first very un- 
satisfactory; but at length, on the examination of one 
of the crew, some light was thrown on the subject. He 
stated that the brig had landed several Frenchmen, 
and among them he particularly remembered one—a 
very merry fellow, who was called Pichegru.* Thus a 
clue was found that led to the discovery of a plot, 
which, had it succeeded, would have thrown the French 
nation, a second time, into a State of revolution. 
Captain Wright was accordingly conveyed to Paris, 
and confined in the Temple; there to remain till it 
was found convenient to bring the formidable acces- 
sories of this treasonable design to trial. The law of 
France would have subjected Wright to the punish- 
ment of death; but he was of minor consideration. 
My grand object was to secure the principals, and I con- 
sidered the English Captain’s evidence of the utmost 
consequence towards completing my object.” He again 

d'Italie. During the Consulate he executed several missions to Italy for 
Napoleon. After the Restoration he founded the Indépendant, and in 
1819 the Revne Encyclopédique. 

* Charles Pichegru (1761-1804) was a celebrated general, born at 
Arbois, where a statue was erected to him after the second Restoration 
of Louis XVIII. He was an ardent advocate of the Revolution, and 
achieved great success in the Republican armies. At a later stage, how- 
ever, his sympathies went out to the Royalists, and he became a supporter 
of Condé' and the émigrés. After numberless intrigues, he fled to 
England, and later to Germany. He was expelled from Prussia at the 
demand of the French Government, and he assisted in organising the 
conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal. He was living in Paris secretly when 
he was arrested and imprisoned in the Temple in 1804- Here he com- 
mitted suicide. 
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and again most solemnly asserted that Captain Wright 
di ed in the Temple by his own hånd, as described in the 
Momteur , and at a much earlier period than has been 
generally believed. At the same time, he stated that 
his assertion was founded on documents which he had 
since examined. The cause of tlus inquiry arose from 
the visit, I think he said, of Lord Ebrington to Elba, 
and he added: '* That nobleman appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the account which was given him 
of this mysterious business/* 

I was so far encouraged by the easy, communica- 
tive manner of the ex-Emperor, that I continued 
my observations without reserve. I therefore did 
not hesitate to express my doubts respecting the time 
that Captain Wright remained in the Temple pre- 
vious to his death. To satisfy me in this particular, 
Napoleon tumed over a long succession of pages m a 
late publication of Mr. Goldsmith’s,* which had been 
brought him by Sir Hudson Lowe.f I do not recollect 

* Lcvus Goldsnuth (1763 7-1846) was a po li tical wnter and journalist 
of Jcwish cxtraction He has told much of his own hfc story in the 
Introduction to his “ Sccrct History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte," which 
vvent through scvcral editions in the vear of lts pubbcation—1811 He 
at first sympathised with the Prcnch Revolution In i8or ho pubhshed 
“The Cnmcs of Cabinets," a protest agamst the action of the European 
Govcrnmcnts uafnendfy to Francc TaEcyTancf arranged lor hun to 
publish an Enghsh newspaper, The Ar gus, m Pans, in 1802 Gold- 
smith was obvlously a scamp, aswe leam from his own account of him* 
sclf. and it is not nccessary to accept his own reasoa for his removal from 
The Ar gus. At a later penod hc becamc a bitter opponent of Napoleon’s 
power. starting m London the Antt G all t eau Monitor, which under the 
title of The Bntish Monitor hved until 1825. In iSu hc proposed the 
organisation of a subsenption setting a pnce on Napolcoa’s head Many 
of the hes circulated about Xapclecn by modern unters, Enghsh and 
Trcnch. arc cullcd from Goldsmith’s “ Seeret History “ Hc died ol 
puralysis m Pans m 1846, being then sohcitor to the Bntish Embassy. 

i Sir Hudson Louc (1769-1844) Govcmcr of St. Helena durong 
Napoleon’s exilc, camc of a Lmcolnshire family oa lus fathePs side and 
of a Galway family oa lus mothcr's Hc was bom tn the town of Galway 
uhdc his father, aa arxny surgeon, was on duty there He early entered 
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the title, which is probably familiar to you, who have 
suffered nothing that relates to the government of 
France to have escaped you; but I could perceive that 
it consisted of extracts from. the ikf oniføuy, &c., during 
the Imperial reign. As he referred to the index, he 
frequently pointed out the name of Wright, spelled 
Right, and with a confident expectation, as it cer- 
tainly appeared to me, of ånding some document that 
would confirm his account. The author, however, either 
had not been able to discover any written testimony, to 
mark the precise time of Captain Wright's death, or had 
intentionally withheld it; and the latter Bonaparte re- 
peatedly and årmly insisted must have been the cause of 
any doubt remaining as to the truth of his assertion. 

the Anny, and was Iong at Gibraltar with his regiment. He was at the 
siege of Toulon, and Jater served in the rcduction of Corsica, residing for 
two ycars in garrison at Ajaccio. This faet doubtless assisted Napoleon's 
detestation. Once more he trod ground that is associated with Napoleon 
when he bccame a deputy judge-advocate in Elba. Later he was in 
Lisbon, and in 1799 in Minorca, when he was Captain of two hundred 
Corsican emigrants callcd the Corsican Rangers. For two years, from 
1806 to 1S08, he occupied Capri, which he was compelled to surrender 
to a Frcnch force under General Lamarque. Lowe was present with 
the Russian army at the battic of Bautzen in 1813. Having been the 
first to bring the news of Napoleon’s abdication to England in 1814, he 
was knighted. Upon Napoleon's surrender, it was announced to Lowe, 
who was then at Marseilles, that he had been appointed his custodian at 
St. Helena, as Lieutenant-Governor, with ^12,000 a year. His attitude 
as Napoleon's jailer has been defended in three ponderous volumes by 
William Forsyth (“ History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena ”) 
and in a small volume by R. C. Seaton (" Sir Hudson Lowe and 
Napoleon ”), more than once reprinted and enlarged; also by H. Manners 
Chichestcr in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” Forsyth held 
a brief for Lowe, and Mr. Seaton desired to be kind to his daughter, 
Miss C. M. S. Lowe. To every impartial student of the literature of the 
subject, however, Lowe’s behaviour was utterly contemptible and only 
less monstrous than that of the “ ennobled dullard,” Lord Bathurst, 
who instructed him. In 1823 Lowe was made Governor of Antigua. 
From 1825 to 1828 he was in Ceylon. He was punished in a small 
measure for assisting to disgrace the British nation by carrying about 
a grievance in his later years: the sense of inadequate reward. He 
died of paralysis in London, aged seventy-four. 
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As he tumed over the leaves of this volume he 
acknowledged that many of the reports were genuine, 
but \vith frequent inaccuracies and misstatements; 
and, if my memory is correct, he particularised that 
which was given of the battie of Marengo.* But he 
did not stop here; and continually desired to know 
whether I perf eetly comprehended his meaning, as that 
was his most earnest wish. And now, to my utter 
astonishment, he entered upon the event of the Duke 
D’Enghien's death.-f This was a topic that could not 
be expected; and particularly by me, as there appeared, 
even amon g his followers, who were always on tiptoe 
to be his apologists, an evasive silence or contradictory 
statements, whenever this affiicting event became the 

* The battlc of Marengo was the hrst great cottfhct m which Napol con 
engaged alter he bccamc First Consul Crossing the Alps into Italy by 
the St. Bernard in May, 1S00, taking but three days m the journey, hc 
entered Milan on the end of June, leaving it on the 9th, and on the i4th 
of that month hc won a great battic over the Austnans at Marengo, a 
villagc ncar Alcssandna, in north-w estern Italy To General Desaix 
belonged mueh of the glory of the battie, but onc is astomshed that 
Dr, Holland Rose should coasidcr Napolcon’s stimng appeal, M Soldicrs, 
remember it is my custom to bnouac on the ficld of battie,” as "tame 
and egotis tical ” 

fEouis Antomc Henn de Bourbon Cond6, Duke d'Enghicn (1772- 
1S04), son of Louis Henn Joseph de Bourbon, Pnncc of Condé, was bom 
at Chantdly. Hc followed his father into exile in 1789 and fought in 
tho Army of the imigrls agamst the Frcnch Repubhc While his father 
was in England hc cstablishcd himsclf at Ettcnhcim m the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. where hc dc^otcd himsclf to making love to Mdllc. de Rohan 
The Fmst Consul, surrounded by conspirators and assassms, was imprcssed 
by cxaggerated or false reports of the Dukc's frequent visits to Strås* 
burg He bclicv cd him to be associated with CadoudaTs conspiracy, 
caused him to be seixed on neutral temtory, carocd across the fronticr, 
and coavcjcd to Pam, where hc was shut up in the Castlo of Vmcenncs 
The Duke was brought to tu al beforc a nnlitary tribunal, sent eneed 
and shot in the castle diteb. ** It was worse than a emne: it was a 
blundcr" was the cymcal conunent wrOngly attnbuted to Fouché. A 
precisdy sundar act was perfonned by the Bntish Government m 1799 
when it arrest cd Kapper Tandy, the Imh conspirator, at Hamburg, but 
Tandy escapcd caecutioa through dipZomatic action. 
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subject of enquiry, which had occasionally happened, 
during the course of our voyage. Here Napoleon be- 
came very animated, and often raised himself on the 
sofa where he had hitherto remained in a reclining 
posture. The interest attached to the subject, and the 
energy of his delivery combined to impress the tenor 
of his narrative so strongly on my mind that you need 
not doubt the accuracy of this repetition of it. He 
began as follows : 

“ At this eventful period of my life I had succeeded 
in restoring order and tranquillity to a kingdom tom 
asunder by faction, and deluged in biood. That nation 
had placed me at their head. I came not as your 
Cromwell did, or your third Richard. No such thing. 
I found a crown in the kennel; I cleansed it from its 
filth, and placed it on my head. My safety now became 
necessary to preserve that tranquillity so recently 
restored, and hitherto so satisfactorily preserved, as 
the leading characters of the nation well know. At the 
same time, reports were every night brought me ”—(I 
think he said by General Ryal *)—“ that conspiracies 
were in agitation; that meetings were held in par- 
ticular houses in Paris, and names even were men- 
tioned; at the same time, no satisfactory proofs could 
be obtained, and the utmost vigilance and ceaseless 
pursuit of the police was evaded. General Moreau,f 

* General Réal. I hesitate in reprinting these pamphlets to make any 
alterations even in errors. But I have uniformly altered Warden's spelling 
of Bonaparte's name for the convenience of the reader. In coramon with 
most Englishmen of the period Warden spelt it “ Buonaparte," that spell¬ 
ing emphasising that he was of Italian and not of Frengh origin. 

f Jean Victor Moreau (1763-1813) born at Morlaix, the son of an 
advocate, bec am e chief of a battalion of Breton volunteers in 1792, fought 
with the army in Italy, and concurred in the coup tU It a t of iSth Brumaire. 
In 1800 he won the battie of Hohenlinden. He became implicated in the 
famous conspiracy of Pichegru and Cadoudal. He was condemned to 
exile, and passed eight years in America. Retuming to Europe in 1S13, 
he joined the allies fighting against Napoleon, but was struck by a cannon- 
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mdeed, became suspected, and I was seriously impor- 
tuned to issue an order for his arrest, but his character 
was such, his name stood so high, and the estmiation 
of him so great m the public mind, that, as lt appeared 
to me, he had nothmg to gain and everytlnng to lose 
by becoming a conspirator against me I therefore 
could not but exonerate him from such a suspicion I 

accordingly refused an order for the proposed arrest, 
by the following mtimation to the Minister of Police 
* You have named Pichegru, Georges,* and Moreau 
convince me that the former is in Paris, and I will 
lmmcdiately cause the latter to be arrested * Another, 
and a very singular, circumstance led to the dcvelop- 
ment of the plot One mght, as I lay agitatcd and 
wakeful, X rose from my bed, and examined the list of 
suspected traitors, and chance, which rules the world, 
occasioned my stumbhng, as lt were, on the name of 
a surgeon who had lately returned from an English 
pnson This man’s age, education, and experience m 
life mduced me to beheve that his conduct must be 
attnbuted to any other motive than that of youthful 
fanaticism in favour of a Bourbon as far as circum- 
stances quahfied me to judge, money appeared to be 
his object X accordingly gave orders for this man to 

ball on the day of the battlc of Drcsdca wbca lus legs were carncd away 
He was con\ersing with the Tsar Alexander at the time H<j died j 
fevv days later 

• Georges mcaaing Georges Cadoudol (i77i-i£o.;) was oan ot ih« 
pcasant rebels of La Vend«? and fought continually against tJio Nej uLJfr 
and the Dircctor> At his final defeat he refused to aulnit to ttjylr u 
who wasted hu eloquence upoa him in uia. Wlut a mitul ( \*t\ to 
strande him la thesc arms J Cadoudal said af ter thcinlerwi/^ H# f / 
the Inugrii in England wherc Lo-u WIXI made Jj;j a tUuU-t ud 
General cf armes that chd not exuL Ho contirualj/ ;UtUj * *1 

Napc^eoa bcdi ia England and m Franc c Mt ty yi/n tsy t U/h ,\V/ ut 
itoj and reachmg Paxu tned hard to Uf U/'Usr U/1 

ca m-rdtnng the First CcosJL He was t . j , y M/ t, Ål s 

wr*s g-——ed m June cl that }tar 
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be arrested; when a summary mock trial was insti- 
tuted, by which he was found guilty, sentenced to 
die, and informed he had but six hours to live. This 
stratagem had the desired effect: he was terrified into 
confession. It was now known that Pichegru had a 
brother, a monastic priest, then residing in Paris. I 
ordered a party of gendarmes to visit this man, and 
if he had quitted his house, I conceived there would be 
good ground for suspicion. The old monk was secured, 
and in the act of his arrest his fears betrayed what I 
most wanted to know. ' Is it/ he exclaimed, ‘ because 
I afforded shelter to a brother that I am thus treated ? ' 
The object of the plot was to destroy me, and the suc- 
cess of it would, of course, have been my destruction. 
It emanated from the Capital of your country, with 
the Count d’Artois* at the head of it. To the West he 
sent the Duke de Berry,t and to the East the Duke 
d'Enghien. To France your vessels conveyed under- 
lings of the plot, and Moreau became a convert to the 

* Philippe Charles, Comte d'Artois (1757-1836), who became Charles 
X. of France, was a grandson of Louis XV., and a younger brother of Louis 
XVI. and Louis XVIII. At the Revolution he was one of the first to 
emigrate. After many adventures, including a visit to Russia to enlist 
the sympathies of Catherine II. f he settled for a time at Holyrood Palace, 
and later joined his brother at Hartwell House, Buckinghamshire. He 
returned to France with his brother Louis XVIII. in 1814 and in 18x5, 
and in 1824 he succeeded him on the throne. In 1830 he was driven into 
exile, living again for a time at Holyrood Palace as Comte de Ponthieu ; 
then he went to Prague, and finally died of cholera at Gorz. 

f Charles Ferdinand d’Artois, Duke de Berri (1778-1820), second 
son of the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., born at Versailles, 
followed his father into exile, served in the Army of Condé against the 
Republic, came to England and married a Miss Brown, by whom he had 
two children. This marriage was annulled at the command of his unde, 
Louis XVIII. He married in 1816 Princess Caroline of Naples. He 
was assassinated in Paris by one Louvel on leaving the Opera-house. Yet 
according to the Comtesse de Boigne (“ Memoirs,” Vol. I.) he was superior 
to the other Bourbons, never sharing the political absurdities of the 
émigrés, and honestly indignant With the people who tried to excuse the 
attempts to assassinate the First Consul, 
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cause The was hi S with evil: I felt myself 

on a'tottfirisc miimmce, and I resolved to hurl the 
thunder todfæca me Bourbons, even in the metro¬ 
polis of the empire. 3Iy Minister vehemently 

urged the m the Duke, though in a neutral teni- 

tory But 1 sti heatated, and Prince Bene ven to 
brought the rrier ttrice. and urged the measure v/ith 
all his potres tf rsscaaon. It was not, hov/ever, till 
I was fullr cmvmcec tf hs necessity that I sanetiøned 
it by mv The matter could be easily ar- 

ranged bemrisz m? szd the Duke of Båden. V/hy, 
indeed, shttff I =zfi^ 3. man residing on the very con- 
fines of rr hhmhmiy to commit a crime v/htch, v/tthin 
the distante tf i mde. by the ordinary course of lav/, 
Justice hmshf vrrcht ttmfemn to the scaffold ? And n/r// 
ansver mel Tdf I fo more than adopt the principle 
of your Gsmzrn, TThen ft ordered the capture of 
the Bamsh vrrich vrås thought to threaten rnL> 
chief to 5 *mr rmty / It had been urged to rne again 
and agam, as il menri political opinion, that the nev/ 
dynasty cohih mc be secare, v/hfle the Bourhora re- 
mainsd TriLkrmuri meyer deviated from this prin¬ 
ciple; ir was^fmehurxhangeable artlcle in his poJitical 
creed Bm I fri rxc cecorce a ready or a y/iJJing con- 
vert. I isæmbec the opinion y/ith care and v/ith 
caution, and the revrit y/as a per/ect con viet ion of i ts 
necessity. The Jri:he d'Ezgfai&i v/as acccssory to the 
Confederam/; amd althctrzh the resident of a neutral 


temtory, the urge^cy of the case, in v/hich my safcty 
and the public irangri.fit;/, to use no stronget cxpre> 
~ 10n * Nvere mvolved, jmri&ed the proceeding. I accord- 
fSlv ordered Mm to he sefeed and tnVJ. He v/as 
wund guihy, and sestsr/gd to be shot The saltet 
unmediately eaacsfe/J, tfe iaroe feter v-VJ-'J 
t-.e foUowed had it fct«j feufe XVXXX, Por X 
=t-ie that I foufe it nvj'Zir/ fe, ro |f t fe ♦» nnAfsto* 
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on the metropolis of England, as from thence, with the 

Count d Ar tois at their head, did the assassins assail 
me." 

“ Your country also accuses me of the death of 
Pichegru.” I replied, " It is most certainly and uni¬ 
versally believed throughout the whole British Empire 
that he was strangled in prison by your orders.” He 
rapidly answered: “ What idle, disingenuous folly! 

A fine proof how prejudice can destroy the boasted 
reasoning faculties of Englishmen! Why, I ask you, 
should t hat li fe be taken away in secret which the 
laws consigned to the hånds of a public executioner? 
The matter would have been different with respect to 
Moreau. Had he died in a dungeon there might have 
been grounds to justify the suspicion that he had not 
been guilty of suicide. He was a very popular charac¬ 
ter, as well as mueh belo ved by the army; and I should 
never have lost the odium, however guiltless I might 
have been, if the justice of his death, supposing his 
life to have been forfeited by the laws, had not been 
made apparent by the most public execution.” 

Here he paused, and I replied: " There may, per¬ 
haps, be persons in England who are disposed to 
acknowledge the necessity of rigorous measures at this 
important period of your history; but none, I believe, 
are to be found who would attempt to justify the pre- 
cipitate manner in which the young Prince was seized, 
tried, sentenced, and shot.” He instantly answered : 
“ I W as justified in my own mind; and I repeat the 
declaration which I have already made, that I would 
have ordered the execution of Louis XVIII. At the 
same time, I solemnly affirm that no message or letter 
from the Duke reached me after sentence of death had 
been passed upon him.” 

Talleyrand, however, was said to be in possession 
of a letter from the royal prisoner addressed to 
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Napoleon, which they who are well qualified to know 
declared he took upon himself not to deliver till it was 
too late to be of any service to the writer. I saw a 
copy of this letter in possession of Count de Las Cases, 
which he calmly represented to me as one of the mass 
of documents, formed or collected to authenticate and 
justify certain mysterious parts of the history which 
he was occasionally employed in writing, under the 
dictation of the hero of it. Do not startle—the letter 
was to beg his li fe, and to this effect. It stat ed his 
opinion that the Bourbon dynasty was terminat ed. 
That was the settled opinion of his mind, and he was 
ab out to pro ve the sincerity of it. He now considered 
France no otherwise than as his country, which he loved 
with the most patriotic ardour, but merely as a private 
Citizen. The crown was no longer in his view: it was 
now beyond the possibility of recovery: it would not, 
it could not, be restored. He therefore requested to 
be allowed to live and devote his kfe and services to 
France, merely as a native of it. He was ready to take 
any command or any rank in the French army, to 
become a brave and loyal soldier, subject to the will 
and orders of the Government, in whose hånds soever 
it might be, to which he was ready to swear fealty; 
and that, if his Ufe were spared, he would devote it 
with the utmost courage and fidelity to support France 
against all its enemies. Such was the letter which, as it 
\\ as represented to me, Talleyrand took care not to deliver 
tiU the hånd that wrote it was unnerved by death.* 

• This letter is aa absolute myth, although referred to by O'Mcara 
aad o thers. Lord Roscbcry has dealt with the subject \cry ably ia 
las “ Napoleon: The Last Phase.** In his will Napoleon placed oa 
record his final view of this subject: “ I had the Duc d'Enghien arrested 
and tned becausc it was necessary for the safety, interest, and hen c ur 
of the French people. whea the Co rate d’Artois was, a\ oa edly. iruun- 
U.ausg sixty assaxsins in Fans. Under the same orcumstanccs I shoald 
do the same agaia.'* 
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Napoleon contimied to speak of the Bourbon family. 
“ Had I,” he said, “ been anxious to get any or all the 
Bourbons into my possession, I could have accomplished 
the objeet. Your smuggiers offered me a Bourbon for 
a stated sum ”—(I think he named 40,000 francs)— 
“ but, on coming to a more precise explanation, they 
entertained a doubt of fulfilhng the engagement as it 
was originally proposed. They would not undertake 
to possess themselves of any of the Bourbon family 
absolutely alive, though with the alternative, alive or 
dead, they had no doubt of completing it. But it was 
not my wish merely to deprive them of life. Besides, 
circumstances had taken a turn which then fixed me 
without fear of change or chance on the throne I pos- 
sessed. I felt my security, and left the Bourbons un- 
disturbed. Wanton, useless murder, whatever has been 
said and thought of me in England, has never been my 
practice : to what end or purpose could I have indulged 
the horrible propensity ? When Sir George Rumbold * 
and Mr. Drake,f who had been carrying on a correspond- 

* Sir George Ruinbold (1764-1807), the son of Sir Thomas Rum¬ 
bold, Bart., Governor of Madras, entered the diplomatic service, and was 
appointed minister to the Hanse Towns. In 1804 hewas seized at Ham¬ 
burg by French troops and tahen to Paris. He was confined for a day 
in the Temple, then conveyed to Cherbourg, and thence sent to Ports- 
mouth. Rumbold, thus arrested by Fouché’s orders in neutral territory, 
was charged with conspiracy against Napoleon. The King of Prussia 
wrote to Napoleon asking for Rumbold’s release as a proof of “ his friend- 
ship and high consideration . . . a seal of the past and a pledge for 
the future.” To this appeal, says Dr. Holland Rose (“ Life of Napoleon "), 
Napoleon at once returned a soothing answer that Sir George would 
at once be released, though England was ever violating the rights of 
neutrals, and her agents were conspiring against his life.” Rumbold 
returned to his duties at Hamburg in 1806, and died a year later. 

-j - Francis Drake, who dishonoured a name that has been at least 
three times eminent in English affairs, was British minister first at Genoa 
and later at Munich, where he was. Dr. Holland Rose says, ‘ a zealous 
intriguer closely in touch with the énugyés.” He assisted in revealing to 
Napoleon the plot. for his assassination by helping with money a sham 
spy, named de la Touche, who imposed upon him and then camed all he 
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ence with conspirators in Paris, were seized, they were 
not murdered.” * 

Here he ceased to speak; and as I was determined to 
gratify my curiosity as far as his present communicative 
spirit would allow, I was determined to continue the 
conversation. I accordingly observed “that of all the 
undertakings which composed his wonderful career, 
no circumstance had excited such astonishment in 
England as his expedition to Russia before he had 
brought the Peninsular War to a termination, which, at 
that time, appeared to be an attainable object.” I paused, 
expecting a reply on the subject. However, he gave none; 
but, as if he had not heard my observation, proceeded 
to a renewal, in some degree, of the former topics. 

" Your country/' he said, “ has accused me of 
having murdered the sick and wounded of my army at 
Jaffa.f Be assured that if X had committed such a 

had Icarncd to Napolcon’s agenta Drakc clearly compromiscd the 
Bntish Government, and gave them complicity m an assassmation plot 
In which also officiala at home were imphcatcd 

• In looking over these Letters, for the press, I felt a doubt whether 
this observation rcspccting Sir George Rumbold was made at this time 
or at some other ; or whether it proceeded from Bonapartc, or Count 
de Las Cases ; but I am positive that it was made by onc or the other — 
Note by War den. 

t"My Army at Jaffit.” The best statement of the case of recent 
times has heen providcd by Hr Holland Rose P'Ldc oi Kapoleon” 
Vol I, pp 21 1—12), who is far from bemg a partisan of the Empcror .— 
“ His (Xapolcon’s) authonty sccms to have been exerted to prevent 
some attcmpt3 at poisonmg the plaguc stneken. The narrativc of 
J.Miot, commissary of the army, shows that these suggestions ongin« 
ated among the soldicry at Acre when threatened with the toil of 
transporting thosc unfortunates back to Egypt, and as his testimony 
is generally adv erse to Bonapartc . . , it may bc regarded as scarcdy 
vrorthy of crcdcncc. . . . the ovidcncc of contcmporancs proves 
that every carc was takea of the sick and wounded, that the pro¬ 
posals of poisonmg first came from the soldicry. that Napolcon, both 
beforo and alter J aha, set the noble ryam pie of marchmg ca foot 
&o that there might be sufficicncy ol transport, that ncarly all the 
unfortunates amved in Egypt, and m fair condition, and that seven 
s univers were found ah ve at Jaha by Enghsh officers.” 
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horrid act, my very soldiers themselves would have exe- 
crated me; and I might have looked to their ceasing 
to obey me. There is no occurrence of life to which I 
gave more publicity than this. You have an officer, a 
Sir Robert Wilson,* who has written very copiously on 
the subject of my campaign in Egypt.” As he repeated 
the last sentence, he assumed an air and tone of sarcas- 
tic jocularity, and then asked me if I had read Sir 
Robert’s publication. I replied in the affirmative. “ It 
is possible,” he said, “that he wrote from the testi- 
mony of other people equally prone to error as himself. 
He cannot pretend to have done it from his own 
observation. Can you tell me," continued Napoleon, 
“ whether Sir Sydney Smith, in any official Communica¬ 
tions to your Government, attempted, in any way, to 
corroborate the testimony of Sir Robert Wilson ? ” I 
could not, at the moment, sufficiently recollect the. pur¬ 
port of his despatches to determine the point, but I 
replied, as I felt, “ That he had not.” This reply, 
however, indecisive as it was, appeared to afford 
him considerable satisfaction, as he instantly repeated : 

* Sir Robert Wilson (1777-1849). It may be taken as typical of the 
profit accruing to the systematic libelling of Napoleon in England that 
Sir Robert Wilson's "History of the British Expedition to Egypt,” 
published in 1802, went through several editions largely on account of 
its charges of cruelty against Napoleon for his treatment of his soldiers 
at Jaffa. Wilson was born in London, entered the Army, and served 
in the early French wars with success, assisting in particular to save 
Francis II. of Austria from capture by French soldiers in 1794. In 1801 
he landed in Egypt and took part in the battie of Alexandria. In 1804 
he published a book on the Army in which he protested against corporal 
punishment. His after career included the Peninsular War, and many 
dramatic incidents of the later Napoleonic batties. He helped Count 
Lavalette, who had been condemned to death, to escape from Paris after 
the second Restoration, and was arrested in consequence, tried, and 
sentenced with his two companions to three months’ imprisonment. In 
1818, and again in 1820, he was returned as M.P. for Southwark, as also 
in 1826 and 1830. He was dismissed from the Army in 1821 for attend- 
ing the funeral of Queen Caroline, but was restored to it on the accession 
of William IV. in 1830. In 1840 he was made Governor of Gibraltar. 
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“ I believe so ; for Sir Sydney Smith is a brave and 
just man.” I here observed that “ There are many in 
England who imagine your jealousy and hatred of Sir 
Sydney Smith influenced your conduct towards Captain 
Wright.” He smiled with astonishment at such an idea. 
The thought of coupling the two names appeared never 
to have entered his imagination. u Ridiculous non- 
sense ! ” was his reply. He then entered on the follow- 
ing narrative. 

“On raising the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, the army 
retired upon Jaffa. It had become a matter of urgent 
necessity. The occupation of this town for any length 
of time was totally impracticable, from the force that 
Jezza Pacha was enabled to bring forward. The sick 
and wounded were numerous, and their removal was 
my first consideration. Carriages the most convenient 
that could be formed were appropriated to the purpose. 
Some of these people were sent by water to Danuetta, 
and the rest were accommodated, in the best possible 
manner, to accompany their comrades in their march 
through the desert. Seven men,* however, occupied a 
quarantine hospital, who were infeeted with the plague ; 
and the report of them was made me by the chief of the 
medical staff (I think it was Desgenettes).f He further 
added that the disease had gained such a stage of malig- 
nancy, there was not the least probability of their con- 

* Tlic QuatUtly Renna. in its review of Wardcn's book, asserts that 
Xapolcoa. having alrcady heard of Sir Sidney Smith’s admission that 
hc found sået 1 men ak\c, had concoctcd his ddcncc by the aid of that 
statement 

t Nicolas René Dufnche, Baron Dcsgcncttes (1762-1837), celcbratcd 
doctor. was born at Alcncoa. He was m the Mcdical Service at t reh ed to the 
Army of Itaiy. and became the principal doctor of the Egyptian cxpedi* 
tion. as also of most of Napolcon’s campaigns. Hc was captured by the 
Russucs in 1S12. but was rdcascd. Hc was at Watcrloo with Napolecn, 
but lost his vanous digmtics at the sccond Kestoratioa. In 1819 he was 
rcslGrcd to tho Army Medical Service. In 1832 hc was made Chicf Phy- 
a.oan to the Invalides. 
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tinuing alive beyond forty-eight hours. n I here ex- 
claimed, in a dnbions tone, the word seven / and 
immediately asked whether I was to understand that 
there were no more than seven. “ I perceive,” he 
replied, “ that you have heard a different account.” 
“ Most assuredly, General Sir Robert Wilson states 
iifty-seven or seventy-seven; and, speaking more col- 
lectively, your whole sick and wounded.” He then 
proceeded : “ The Turks were numerous and powerful, 
and their cruelty proverbial throughout the army. Their 
practice of mntilating and barbarously treating their 
Christian prisoners in particular was.well known among 
my troops, and had a preservative influence on my 
mind and conduct; and I do af&rm that there were 
only se ven sufferers whom circumstances compelled 
me to leave as short-lived sufferers at Jaffa. They 
were in that stage of the disease which rendered their 
removal utterly impracticable, exclusive of the dissemi- 
nation of the disease among the healthy troops. Situ- 
ated as I was, I could not place them under the protec- 
tion of the English. I therefore desired to see the 
senior medical officer, and observing to him that the 
affiictions of their disease would be cruelly aggravated 
by the conduct of the Turks towards them, and that it 
was impossible to continue in possession of the town, 

I desired him to give me his best ad vice on the occasion. 

I said, ‘ Tell me what is to be done! * He hesitated 
for some time, and then repeated that these men who 
were the objeets of my very painful solicitude could 
not survive forty-eight hours. I then suggested (what 
appeared to be his opinion, though he might not 
chuse to declare it, but wait with the trembling 
hope to receive it from me) the propriety, because I 
felt it would be humanity, to shorten the sufferings of 
these seven men by administering opium. Such a relief, 

I added, in a similar situation I should anxiously solicit 
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for myself. But, rather contrary to my expectation, 
the proposition was opposed, and consequently aban- 
doned, I accordingly halted the army one day longer 
than I intended, and on my quittmg Jafia, left a strong 
rear-guard, who continued in that city till the third 
day. At the eXpiration of that period, an offrcer’s 
report reached me that the men were dead.” "Thea 
General,” I could not resist exclaiming, 41 no opium was 
given?” The emphatic answer I received was, "No, 
none I A report was brought me that the men died 
before the rear-guard had evacuated the city.” 

I again interrupted him by mentioning that Sir 
Sydney Smith, when he aftervvards entered Jaffa, 
found one or two Frenchmen alive. “ Well,” he an- 
swered, “ that, after all, may be possible! ” It was ; 
I think, at this period of the conversation that he 
stated his being possetøon of a lettø from Sir Sytøev 
Smith, written in very complimentary language, whicfi 
expressed the writer’s astonishment, as well as praise, 
on the accommodations which were contrived and 
execured to transport the French sick and wotfnded 
irom Acre to Jaffa, and thence across the desert. 

' I here took occasion to observe “ that a late English 
Uaveller, a distinguished scholar and learned professor 
oi the University of Cambridge, had excited a very 
general doubt respecting the accuracy of this particular 
part oi Sir Robert Wilson’s narrative. Dr. Clark, the 
petson to whom I alluded, had,” I said, " trav*elled 
^oygh Turkey, and, as I believed, by the route of 
Aleppo and Damascus to Jerusalem i and from thence 
to jaSa, where he remained some time. This gentle- 
nian, whose character stands high in the world, may he 
^ to contradict the testimony of his countryman, 
ur ^°hert, respecting the charge which the former 
sa *d to have brought forward against 
he merely states that he never \ 
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■cruel transaction, bnt very naturally observes' that if 
such an extraordinary event had occurred as the murder 
of such a number of Frenchmen by their own General, 
:some traces or recollection of so horrid an event, and 
•of such recent occurrence, must have transpired and 
been communicated to him during his residence there.” 
A question instantaneously followed: “ Has this tra¬ 
veller said anything of El Arisch ? ” My memory did 
not serve me sufficiently to give an answer. “ Well,” 
Ee continued, “ you shall also hear the particulars of 
El Arisch and the garrison of Jaffa. You have read, 
without doubt, of my having ordered the Turks to be 
shot at Jaffa.” “ Yes, indeed,” I replied, “ I have 
often heard of that massacre in England. It was a 
general topic at the time, and treat ed as a British mind 
never fails to consider subjects of that description.” * He 
then proceeded : “ At the period in question. General 
Desaixf was left in Upper Egypt } and Kléberf in the 
vicinity of Damietta. I quitted Cairo and traversed 
the Arabian desert in order to unite my force with that 
•of the latter officer at El Arisch. The town was attacked 
and a capitulation succeeded. Many of the prisoners 
were found, on examination, to be natives of the Moun- 


* “Considered from the military point of view, the massacre at Jaffa 
is perhaps defensible ; and Bonaparte’s reluctant assent contrasts favour- 
ably with the unhesitating conduct of CromweU at Drogheda.”— J. 
Holland Rose (“ Life of Napoleon ”). 

•{•Louis Charles Antoine Desaix de Veygoux (1768-1800)'was born at 
the Castle of Ayat, near Riom, of a good family, and entered the army at 
the age of fifteen. In 1796 he became attached to the Army of the Rhine 
under Moreau, and won considerable glory. Napoleon took him with 
him to Egypt, where he won further laurels at the battie of the Pyramids 
and later. Bonaparte left Egypt in August, 1799 ; Desaix in the follow- 
ing January. The latter was captured by a British frigate, but was with 
the First Consul in his later Italian compaign. He was killed at the battie 
of Marengo. 

X Jean Baptiste Kléber (1753-1800) was born at Strasburg,. studied 
mathematics and architecture at Paris, and was then admitted to the 
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tains, and inhabitants of Mount Tabor, but chiefly from 
Nazareth. They were immediately released on their 
engaging to return quietly to their homes, children, and 
wives; at the same time, they were recommended ta 
acquaint their countrymen the Napolese, tliat the French 
were no longer their enemies, unless they were found 
in arms assisting the Pacha. When this ceremony was. 
concluded, the army proceeded on its march towards 
Jaffa. Gaza surrendered on the route. That city, oa 
the hrst view of it, bore a formidable appearance, and 
the garrison was considerable. It was summoned to 
surrender, when the officer, who bore my flag of truce, na 
sooner passed the city wall than his head was inhumanly 
struck off, instantly fixed upon a pole, and insultingly 
exposed to the view of the French army. At the sight 
of this horrid and unexpected object, the indignation 
of the soldiers knew no bounds ; they were perfectiy 
infuriated, and with the most eager impatience de¬ 
manded to be led on to the storm. I did not hesitate > 
under such circumstances, to command it. The attadc 
was dreadful, and the camage exceeded any action I 
had then witnessed. We carried the place, and it re- 
quired all my efforts and influence to restrain the fury 

Mibtary School at Mumch. and entcrcd the Bavanan anny Hc left the- 
Uavanan service bccausc hc found that only tho nobles had the nght ot 
advanccment, and returocd to Trance, where the French Revolution gave 
lum lus chance Hc cnlistcd in the rcvolutionary army as a grenadier. 
Hc soon rose to the rank of a general, and vvon victory alter \ictory for 
tho RcpubUc, but was disgraeed by the Directory. Jvapoleon, however*. 
took Klfrbcr with him on his Egyptian expedition. and when the former 
retumed to Trance Klébcr was left in charge of the in vad in g army Hard 
pressed by the Bntish, hc made a treaty with Sir Sidney Smith for the 
sale conduct of all tho French troops back to Francc. This the Bntish 
Government refused to ratify. Klebcr uent on fighting, and won the 
battie of HchopoUs Finally hc was assassmated at Cairo by a fana tical 
Mussulmaa. His remarns vvcxc carr.cd to Marscillcs and rested, long fer- 
gotten, at the Chitcau d'If Loms XVIII. retumed theca to his native 
Strasburg. where a statue in brenre. crcxtcd in iLjo, commemorates the 
\Jja t KUber. 
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of the enraged soldiers. At length I succeeded, and 
night closed the sanguinary scene. At the dawn of the 
following morning a report was brought me that five . 
hundred men, chiefly Napolese, who had lately formed 
a part of the garrison of El Arisch, and to whom I had 
a few days before given liberty, on condition that they 
should return to their homes, were actually found and 
recognised amongst the prisoners. On this faet being 
indubitably ascertained, I ordered the five hundred men 
to be drawn out and instantly shot.” In the course 
of our conversation his anxiety appeared to be extreme 
that I should be satisfied of the truth of every part 
of his narrative; and he continually interrupted it 
by asking me if I perf eetly comprehended him. 
He was, however, Patience itself when I made any 
observations expressive of doubts I had previously 
entertained respecting any part of the subjects 
agitated between us or any unfavourable opinion 
entertained or propagated in England. Whenever I 
appeared embarrassed for an answer, he gave me 
time to reflect; and I could not but lament that I 
had not made myself better acquainted with the dr- 
cumstances of the period under consideration, as it 
might have drawn him into a more enlarged history of 
them. 

He now returned to the subject of Sir Robert 
Wilson, and asked me if I knew anything of his military 
character and the tendency of his writings, and if the 
latter had added to his fortune. I replied that I could 
not speak upon either, from my own knowledge; but I 
was induced to suppose from the services in which he 
had been engaged he must have stood high in the opinion 
of those who employed him; and I had also under¬ 
stood that his works were considered as having been 
very honourable to him both as a writer and a soldier. 

“ Pray, can you tell me,” he continued, “ from what 
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motives this officer has acted in the escape of Lavalette,* 
the decided and avowed friend of the man whom he had 
so wantonly calumniated ? ” I was here, as it may be 
supposed, rather embarrassed for an immediate reply, 
but he gave me full time to collect myself; and I an- 
swered : “ That I had no doubt they were such as did 
honoiir to his heart; whatever imputation may liave 
been passed upon his judgment and his discretion. 
Somewhat of an adventurous and romantic spirit might 
have govemed him; but it never was imagined by 
anyone that he was influenced by sordid or pecuniary 
motives ; that idea never seems to have occurred when 
the transaction was the subject of universal consider- 
ation and enquiry. There was not, I thought, a person 
in England who received him or his companions, with 
a diminution of their regard for the part they had taken 
in this mysterious business/* In an instant he observed, 
“ I believe every word you have said, at the same time 
you may be assured that money would not have been 
wanting to save Lavalette. I desire you also to give 
your particular attention to my opinion, which is a 
decided one: That this act of Sir Robert Wdson, for 
the preservation of Lavalette, is the commencement 
of his recantation of what he has written against me/'f 


* An tolue ilane Channns, Coant de LavaJeiic (t?&s~i32o), ene ci 
the mest active of Ecnaparte's coadjutors in the coup MM ch'dlh PrurrMre, 
was oade by hun Director-CcneraJ ci Pcxts. Cooncdlcr ci State, and in 
i*o3 a Coant of the Empire. Ia March, i3if. U retumed to ciLco ci 
Dncctcr cf Pests, and vrås thezcicre excep ted fre-na the amaeity ci the 
scccnd Res tc ration and tenteneed to dcath. A&usied to escape by 
Sj- Robert Vidsen and fc 3 fnesds. 1*3 *tie Ulusz *■** iVc in ^ Con* 


■ Eugéne de EeanhamaJ, 
tavilette obta.r.ed pernnnron 
»bo <J 


rc-cr.tcr Pranee to ««. H.j »de. 
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It is a coincidence, perhaps, not worth mentioning, 
but is a singular circumstance, that we had a son of 
Sir Robert Wilson, at this time a midshipman, on board 
the Northumberland. 

My curiosity now grew bold, and I was determined 
to try whether I could induce Napoleon to satisfy me 
as to the particulars of a conversation between him 
and Mr. Fox relative to the infemal machine, which 
I had heard related by the honourable Mr, Bennet, 
who took passage with Lord W. Stuart, in the Lavinia, 
from Lisbon to England, in the year 1807. 

I prefaced my enquiry by observing that an account 
had been published, and was very generally believed 
in England, stating a conversation between him and 
Mr. Charles Fox,* at St. Cloud; that to myself it was 
very interesting; and as I heard it related by a gentle¬ 
man of rank, talent, and high character, I had enter- 
tained no doubt of the general faet as he stat ed it. 
Napoleon, in a most good-humoured way, said, “ Repeat 
it; I shall remember.” I then proceeded: 

“ The account, General, is as follows. As you were 
one evening going to the theatre, you encountered great 
danger of your Hfe by the explosion of a machine, to 
which the title of infemal was afterwards applied. This 
engine of destruction was said to have been placed in 
a narrow Street through which you were to pass. The 
rashness of your coachman, it is said, saved your Hfe; 
for, finding a vehicle placed in such a manner as would 
have presented an unsurmountable difiiculty to a less 
timid driver, he gave speed to his horses, and the wheel 
of your carriage, coming in contact with the machine, 

at hi s escape. I remember hearing General Bertrand, say, that during 
the whole time Lavalette was in the Post-Offi.ce, not a single instance 
of unnecessary rigour was known to have taken place ; nor was the peace 
ofa private familyever disturbed in the slightest degree.— Note by Warden. 

* This is, of course, Charles James Fox. The conversation took place 
in 1802. 
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overset it \vith great violence, and immediately after 
you had passed the explosion took place.” 41 That/* 
lic replied, 4 4 is true; your information is correct.” 
44 And it is also said that you went to the theatre and 
enjoyed the play as if nothing had happened.” He 
now nodded, or rather made a slight obeisance. 44 And 
it is also asserted that in a conversation you had \vith 
Mr. Fox, at St. Cloud, on the subject, you accused the 
English of having invented the machine for your destruc- 
tion,” 44 That is the faet," he said ; 44 1 certainly did.” 
44 And that you particularly alluded to Mr. Windham.” 
44 Yes, Mr. Vandam.** 44 It is also said, General, that 
Mr. Fox contended it was not of English invention, 
for that the crime of assassination was repugnant to 
the national character. He also particularly defended 
Mr. Windham, who, he said, though they had differed 
in politics, he knew to be an honourable man, and in- 
capable, as a British Minister, of sanetioning such a 
dishonourable transaction.” Napoleon remembered the 
conversation, and acknowledged that he accused Mr. 
Windham. I now ventured to ask him if he continued 
of the same opinion. 44 Yes,” he said ; 44 the English 
ministry werc instrumental to the plot. Their money 
has gonc for that and other extraordinary purposes.” 
My English biood was a little up on tlie occasion, and 
my reply, depend upon it, was to the follouing effeet. 
44 My nation detests an assassin more than it does a 
coward ; indeed, he is the worst of cowards ; and I 
do not believe that there is a British heart which does 
not revolt at the thought, and subscribe with an honest 
and glowing sincerity, to the opinion of .Mr. Fox.” 
He gave me no answer, but I could perceive titat he 
was not convinced ; and he still retains his original belief 
in the contrivance of the infemal machine. 

I now discontinued tlie subject and approached the 
cliimney-piece, to examine a small bust in marble, 
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which appeared to me to be exquisitely sculptured. 
When he saw my attention to it he exclaimed, “ That 
is my son.” Indeed, the resemblance to the father is 
so very striking, that it is discernible at the first glance. 
On one side is a miniature also of young Napoleon, 
and. a highly finished portrait of his mother, Maria 
Louisa, on the other. 

He now complained of a pain in the great toe of 
his right foot, described the sensation he' felt, and asked 
if it betokened the gout. I requested to know if he 
could trace the disease of gout to any hereditary trans¬ 
mission. “ No,” he rephed ; “ neither of his parents 
ever had the gout ” ; but, recollecting himself, he added, 
that his uncle, Cardinal Fesch,* had been very much 
afflicted by it. 

I remarked that, even when the disease was known 
to be hereditary in families, attention in early years 
to exercise and diet often retarded its approach, and 
when it came at length, would render the disease more 
mild in its attack. 

I observed to him “ that, considering the active life 
he led, it did not appear that he took sufficient exercise 
to preserve himself in a right State of health.” He 
rephed, “ My rides, indeed, are too confined; but the 
being accompanied by an officer is so very disagreeable 
to me, that I must be content to suffer the consequences 
of abridging them. However, I feel no inconvenience 
from the want of exercise. Man can accustom himself 
to privations. At one period of my life I was many 
hours on horseback every day for six years ; and I 

* Joseph Fesch (1763-1839), the uncle of Napoleon, was the child 
of a Swiss officer by a Corsican woman, and was bom at Ajaccio. He 
became Archb ish op of that city in 1791. He left his country out of 
devotion to France, was made Archbishop of Lyons by Napoleon in 1S02, 
and was elected a Cardinal. He was Ambassador to Rome in 1S04. 
Napoleon’s struggle with the Pope led hun. to refuse the Archbishopric of 
Paris in 1809. He retired to Rome upon Napoleon's fail, and died there. 
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\vas once eighteen montiis without passing from the 
house." 

He now retumed to the grievance of being watched 
by an officer. " You are acquainted," he said, “ with 
the Island of St. Helena, and must be sensible that 
a sentinel placed on either of these hiils can command 
the sight of me from the moment I quit this house till 
I return to it. If an officer or soldier placed on that 
lieight will not satisfy your Governor, why not place 
ten, twenty, a troop of dragoons ? Let them never 
lose sight of me; only keep an officer from my side.'* 
Believe me, my good fricnd, I do not grudge the 
pains this letter has cost me, that I might be clear 
in my recollections, and accurate in my report. I know 
the plcasure it will afford you, and that reflection repays 
me. Future circumstances can alone determine whethcr 
you will receive another St. Helena letter from— 

&c. &c. &c., 


\V. W. 



LETTER VIII 

St. Helena, 

My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

The arrival of a fleet at the island from India, 
and which will afford the means of conveying my last 
letter, has already enabled me to begin another. This 
circumstance crowded the little town with passengers, 
who were all, as usual, eager to see Bonaparte. The 
Countess of Loudoun* disembarked from this fleet, and 
during her stay at St. Helena, was accommodated at 
Plantation House, the residence of the Governor. In 
compliment to this lady, a dinner of ceremony was given 
on the following day by Sir Hudson Lowe, and an in¬ 
vitation was despatched, through General Bertrand, 
to General Bonaparte, so arranged in point of polite- 
ness and etiquette as to justify an expectation that 
it would be accepted. This, however, happened to 
be the first invitation which he had received; and 
some remarks passed, that it had rather the appear- 
ance of a wish to gratify the Countess than an act 
of particular civility to the person to whom it was 
addressed. I know that it was received in this 
light at Longwood. Count Bertrand delivered the 

* Flora Muir Campbell, Countess of Loudoun in her own right (1780- 
1840). She married in 1804 Lord Moira, who became Marquis of Hastings 
in 1817. Lord Moira was at this time Governor-General of Bengal and 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in India. He died in 1826; his wife 
survived him until 1840. He left directions, says G. F. Russell Barker in 
the “ D.N.B.,” that his right hånd should be cut off after death and pre- 
served until the death of the Marchioness, when it was to be placed 
in her coffin 
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Governor's card, which uas read and returned with- 
out a word of observation “Sire/’ said Marshal 
Bertrand, “uhat answer is lt your Majesty's plcasure 
that I should return ? '* “ Say the Empcror gave no 
answer ” 

I passed a considerable part of the aftemoon of 
that day in Napoleon's apartment, and, as usual, uas 
employed in ansuenng, to the best of my information, 
such as it is, the vanous qucstions which he thought 
proper to ask me His enquincs were particularly 
dircctcd to the nature, circumstances, and State of the 
fleet which had just amved our trade to India, and the 
numerous English which appeared to be constantly 
passing to and fro between India and Europe In the 
coursc of this conversation I happened to mention 
tlie hope entertained by the strangers m the town of 
bemg gratificd by the sight of him as he passed to the 
Phntation House, to dme with the Governor Tlus 
little piece of information proved to be fort mal u propos, 
as it produced the only symptom of petulance I had 
uitncssed in my vanous Communications with tlie 
e\-Emperor, and it was displayed in tone, look, and 
gesture, in lus very bnef but hasty reply “ What, 

ta drøftes, paxt&p* \wtl\ w fils. af sal&ara ta gv&tti 
me ? ” In a few nnnutes, however, he re^umed lus 
usual cool manner, and contmued the subjcct “ Aftcr 
all,” he said, “ they could not, I thmk, expect me to 
accept the invitation The distance is considerable, 
and the hour unseasonable, and I have almost relm- 
quished the idea of exceeding my chain, accompamcd 
as I must be by an ofTicer ” 

Tlie CountCbs of Loudoun left the island without 
stung the u\-Empcror, and is said to have acknow- 
ledgvd hu* de>appointment on tlie occasion, and lf I 
may venture an opimon—but, remember, it i* Certainlv 
m> own—I think the regret mut ua] 
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He asked me some days after if I had seen the Coun- 
tess. I answered in the affirmative, and added that 
she had honoured the Northumberland with a visit, 
and, as it was usual with all visitors to the ship, she 
was shown the cabin which he had occupied during 
the passage. I thought also, it would amuse him to 
be informed that curious strangers generally chose to 
indulge their fancy by sitting down in his chair. " And 
did the Countess,” 'he said, “ do the chair that honour ? ” 
LFnfortunately, I could not speak with certainty on 
that item of his enquiry, not having been in the cabin 
at the time. He seemed, however, to enjoy the whim 
of sitting in his chair, and continued his questions. 
“ Would it, do you suppose, have appeared indecorous 
to the people of England if the Countess of Loudoun had 
visited Longwood ? Could it have been thought in- 
correct in any degree if the lady, in company with 
Madame Bertrand, had paid me a visit in this garden? 
Many ladies, on their return to England, have been 
introduced to me in that manner. Had the Countess 
of Loudoun expressed herself fatigued by the voyage, 
or had been indisposed from any other cause, I should 
have been pleased to wait on her.” I could only say, 
in return, “ that I was a countryman of her ladyship, 
and if by any chance I should have the honour of 
possessing the opportunity, I would certainly intrude 
myself so far upon her attention as to inform her of 
your polite disposition towards her.” 

He now dashed at once on a subject so totally different 
from anything you can expect, that I would give your 
sagacity its full play for the rest of your life, nor fear 
your stumbling upon it. It was, as usual, in the form 
of a question, and your impatience will in a moment 
be satisfied. 

“ Have you,” he exclaimed, “any knowledge of 
physiognomy ? ” “ Not from study.” “ Have you read 
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La vater ? "* "I have read some extracts from his 
works, and that is all I know of them ” " Can you 

judge whether a man possesses talents from observing 
the features of his face ? ” “ All I can say, General, 

is tilis : that I know when a face is pieasing or dis- 
pleasing to me/ > " Ah/' he replied in an instant, 
41 therc it is—you have found it out. Have you ob- 
served Sir Hudson Lowe's face ? ” “ Yes, I have.” 
“ And what does it promise ? ” “ If I am to speak 
the truth, I like Lady Lowe’s much better.” He now 
laughed, and I was thinking how to get rid of the sub- 
ject, which had a tendency to be an awkward one, as it 
might be addressed to me. He, however, gave me no 
time, and proceeded to draw comparisons between his 
latc and his present guardian; but in a vein of pleas- 
antry, as it appeared, and with such a rapid succession 
of ideas that I did not by any means comprehend his 
expressions or the objects of them. 

I happened to be at Longwood, when Mr. Rafi]cs,f 

•Jean G aspard Lasatcr (ij^t-iSot) was born at Zunch. Hc has 
been callcd " the Fcnclon of Switzcrland" He was poet, thcologian, 
phtlosophcr, and publicist. but is best known to the worid by his " Essais 
physioguomoniqucs ” and " L’M dc con nal tre les Hommcs par la Physto* 
gnomonic.'* 

fSir Thomas Stamford Ilafllcs (1781-1826) began hfc as a clcrk in 
the East India IIousc, and was sent by the Hast India Coinpany to Pcnang 
in 1805, w liere hc obtaincd the post of Seeretary to the Goicrnor In 
lSti hc was made Goscrnor of Java, when hc ” took mcasures to abolish 
Uie Dutch system of cxacting foreed labour from tlic natives, regufated 
tli c mode of raismg tlic rc\enuc, re cstabhshcd the finanecs, and rcmodcllcd 
tho administration of justiec M (*• D >» U.”}. “McannJuic. Java having 
bcca restored to tlic Dutclt, Raftlcs, who had lost his wife and uhose 
bcalth was utterly broken down. retumed to England On the way hc 
visjtrd Xipolcoa at St. Helena, reaching London m July. 1816 In 
1817 hc took up lus rcsidcncc as Govcmor of Bencoolen, Sanutr.i. In 
18l<> hc msod the KnUdi tlag at Singapore. an act by which " his icrva.cs 
to lir. ti di commcrcc were caonaoos ” (•* DNI) ") Kc tur mag to LngLnJ 
tn iSrj. hc la.t all his ticas arts. manasciipts. rare xøojogical spcctmras, 
etc . \ alaed at £50,000. by the cxj lui^ca and wrcek cf lus slap I le ro 
Ur cd to llamct. and was the fo.-r.dcr and tast pitaalent cf ti c Zo.Lgual 
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the late Governor of Java, and his suite obtained per¬ 
mission to visit the grounds at Longwood. The anxiety 
of that gentleman to see Bonaparte .was extreme; his 
cunosity was a perfect rage, and the utmost was done 
to accomplish its gratification. In short, though in¬ 
disposition might have been pleaded, an hour was 
appointed by the ex-Emperor to receive the ex-Governor, 
and the latter had not words to express his delight at 
the manner in which he had been received. 

In a short time after Mr. Raffies had taken leave, 
I received a message from Napoleon to join him in the 
garden. On my arrival there I found him surrounded 
by his whole suite, mesdames and messieurs, with the 

Society of London, where a bust in the Lion House commemorates his 
services. There is a statue by Chantrey to him in Westminster Abbey. 
In the Daily Mail of London (June i8th, 1904) there was published an 
interesting letter from Raffies to his friend Sholto V. Hare, dated “ O ff 
St. Helena, May 20, 1816,” giving an account of his interview with Napoleon. 
Raffies admits that it was the influence of the two English surgeons, 
O'Meara and Warden, who obtained for him the interview. “'With 
them,” he says, “Bonaparte would appear to relax more than with others. 
In his own familv he preserves all the distance of a ruling Emperor, but 
with them he has frequently of late spoken apparently without reserve.” 
Raffies writes with extreme unfriendliness of the ex-Emperor. He calls 
him “ a heavy, clumsy-looking man . . . a wild animal caught but not 
tamed . . . the alarm I felt was lest he should escape.” Sir Hudson 
Lowe he describes as “ a reserved and sour-looking man.” Sir Stam- 
ford Raffies’s letter amply justifi.es the good faith of Warden:— 

“Dr. Warden, from whom I have learnt several very interesting 
anecdotes, is very capable of appreciating the justness of the argu¬ 
ments which Bonaparte may adduce in his favour, and he intends 
to put his name to his conversations which pass on these subjects. 
It was only on the Thursday preceding our arrival that Bonaparte 
showed a willingness to discuss the questions of Wright, the Duke 
d’Enghien, and the massacre of his sick and prisoners at Jaffa.” 

Except as an example of the prejudice of the times and of the feeling 
in England against Napoleon, the letter has no value. Raffies pro- 
fesses to have started with prepossessions in Bonaparte’s favour, but that 
kind of profession is usual with those who desire to heighten an attack. 
There are many contemporary tributes to Napoleon’s geniality and 
graciousness, and also to his good looks. 
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carriagc dra\vn up, saddle-horses by it, and all ready 
for immcdiate departure. My appearance, howevor, 
disarrangcd their intention; for instead of stepping 
into thc carriage, the principal person of the scene 
turned round as if to address me. I bowed, removed 
my hat from my head, and instantly replaced it, while 
the marshals, counts, and generals stood with their 
hats under their arms. That circumstance did not 
altogether disturb me, though my gallantry was some- 
what embarrassed on account of the ladies, whose 
petticoats w r ere biowing about them from a smart and 
rather unmannerly breeze. “ Do you know,” he said, 
44 this G o vemor of Java ? ” “I know no more of him 
than from the introduction of to-day.” 44 Do you 
know anything of that island ? ” “ What I know r of 

it is merely from the information of others.” 44 The 
Dutch have represented it as a pestilential climate, 
but I believe that a more favourable opinion is now 
entertained of it.” 44 I believe so; at least w r e have 
not found it so bad as, from previous accounts, w-e had 
reason to expect.” 44 Have you ever seen a case of 
the plague ? ” 44 Never.” “ Do you know the dis- 

case?” “My only knowledge of it proceeds from 
what I have read.” 41 The army of Égypt suffered 
much by it; and I had somc difhculty in supporting 
the spirits of many of thosc who remained free from it. 
Yet for two years I contrived to keep my soldiers ignorant 
of what I myself knew. The disease can only be com- 
municated through the organs of respiration.” I re- 
plied that I had understood actual contact would convey 
it. 44 No,” he said ; 44 1 visited the hospital constantly, 
and touched the bodies of the sick to give confidcncc 
to their attendants, being convinccd by observation 
that the discase could only bc communicatvd by the 
lungs. At the same time I always took the precaution 
of vLiting af ter a meal and a few glasses of wine, placimr 
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myself on the side of the infected person from which 
the wind blew ” We must have been at least twenty 
minutes in conversation, with the suite in all the formality 
of attendance, when I thought it proper to make some 
show of retiring, but he would not take the hint for 
a considerable time. At length he made a slight bow, 
and led Madame Bertrand to the carriage. He followed, 
and I stood to see them drive off. Observing, however, 
that there was a vacant seat in the carriage, he hailed 
me to come and take a ride with them/ I, of course, 
accepted the invitation; and I declare, if it had been 
a party in a jaunting car to a country fair in Ireland, 
there would not have been more mirth, ease, and affa- 
bility. 

The carriage drove off at a pretty round pace, and 
the pleasantry of Napoleon seemed to keep pace with 
it. He began to talk English, and having thrown his 
arm half round Madame Bertrand’s neck, he exclaimed, 
addressing himself to me, f ‘ This is my mistress ! O, not 
mistress—yes, yes, this is my mistress,” while the lady 
was endeavouring to extricate herself, and the Count 
her husband was bursting with laughter. He then 
asked if he had made a mistake, and being informed 
of the English interpretation of the word, he cried out, 
f< O, no, no—I say, my friend, my love. No, not love ; 
my friend, my friend.” The faet was that Madame 
Bertrand had been indisposed for several days, and 
he wished to rally her spirits, as well as to give an un- 
reserved ease to the conversation. In short, to use a 
well-known English phrase, he was the life of the party. 

The circuitous windings of the ride at Longwood 
may extend to five or six miles; and in our progress, 
with a half comic, half serious countenance, he asked 
this very unexpected question : “ In the course of your 
practice, and on your conscience, how many patients 
have you killed ? ” It is not unlikely that I looked a 
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littlc surpriseel, but I calmly answered, “ My conscience 
does not accuse me of having caused the death of any- 
one." He laughed, and continued, 11 1 imagine tliat 
physicians may mistake diseases; that they may some- 
times do too mueh, at o ther times too lit tle. After you 
have treated a case that has terminated fatally, have 
you not reflected with yourself and said, * Well, if I 
had not bied—or vice versa , if I had bied—this man 
he vould have recovered; or if he had not consultcd 
a physician at all he might have been now alive?” 
I made no reply, and he continued his questions. 
“ Wliich do you think are the best surgeons—the French 
or the English ? ” “ The English undoubtedly.” “ But 

whereforc ? " “ Because our schools are better. There 

is more system in our education; and the examination 
is such as to establish the fitness of any candidate for 
the profession before he is regularly admitted into it.” 
“ But in point of practice, will you not allow that the 
French surgeons have the ad vantage of you ? ” “In 
practice, General, the French are empirics, though they 
do not vend nostrums like our quacks in England. 
They are, in faet, more guided by experience than 
theory. But you, sir, have enabled my brethren in 
the English army to be tolerable proficicnts in field 
practice." Napoleon smiled at my reply, and imme- 
diately proceeded to a question which, though it is not 
altogether unconnected with the former subject, I did 
not expect. It was this : “ Wiio is your first physician 
in London ? u “That is an enquiry which I did not 
expect, and cannot take upon in>*self to answer ; there 
are so many physicians of eminence there, that it would 
be hazardous to mention a favourite name." “ But 
have you no particular perlon in tlie profession who 
takes the lead ? ” “ No, indeed ; there are, it is true, 

fashionable phyricians who have their run for a season 
or two or oven three, but I could not give the pre/erence 
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to one without doing injustice to fifty. I could, I think, 
more particularly distinguish eminent surgeons.” ‘ c What 
is the general fee ? ” f ‘That frequently depends on 
the rank and fortune of the patient ” “ What is the 

highest that you have ever known ? ” “I really cannot 
give a precise answer to that question; no particular 
sum in that way at present occurs to me. Handsome 
fortunes are sometimes acquired by practice in a few 
years, but that falis to the lot of but few, whom par¬ 
ticular circumstances and distinguished patronage, as 
well as professional skiil, have raised into great cele- 
brity.” “ When Corvisart attended my wife, the Em- 
press Maria Louisa, on the birth of my son, he was ordered 
three thousand Napoleons. I wished, at one time, 
that the Empress should be bied, according to your 
practice, but Corvisart refused ; she was in a very full 
habit. You are much employed on shore, are you not, 
as well as on board of ships ? ” <f I am sometimes 
asked to visit the patients of my friends.” " Do they 
pay you well ? ” “ I never yet accepted of a fee. While 

I serve, I am satisfied with my pay/' “ What does 
your King allow you ? ” “ Two hundred and twenty 

pounds a year.” “You have been all your life at sea, 
have you not ? ” “I have, indeed, and during a Space 
of near twenty years.” “ Does your King provide for 
you afterwards ? ” “ Yes, sir, he does. At the ex- 

piration of six years’ service he allows me, provided 
I am no longer in employ, six shillings a day: but 
that sum is not increased for any subsequent service 
until I have completed thirty years.” “ That, I think, 
is not an adequate remuneration. ,, “ I think so too. 
General. However, I have no right to complain, be- 
cause I knew the conditions before I engaged, and in 
England we are never obliged to do so against our 
inclinations.” “ Is it not very expensive living in the 
island of St. Helena ? ” " Very much so ; a stranger 
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cannot board under thirty shillings a day.” u How, 
then, do you contrive to live ? ” 11 At present by the 

hospitality of a very kind and generous friend, and 
occasionally I have recourse to the fare of the Nor/hum- 
bcrland .** Hc continued his questions and I my replies, 
as you will perceive. " The army must be an enormous 
expense to your govemment, is it not ? ” “Not more, 
I tnist, than it can maintain.” “ It is, I fancy, greater 
than the navy ; but from what cause ? ” " The ex¬ 

pense of the army is oftentimes, and indeed necessarily, 
inereased, I conceive, from its local situation.” “ And 
why not the navy ? ” ” The latter is merely stationary, 

and the former more or less permanent.” “ Is not 
England more attached to its Navy than its Army ? ” 
“The Navy is certainly considercd as its more natural, 
essential, and effeetual dcfence; but the Army will 
sometimes raise its head very high, and be regarded 
with a rival favour when it is crowncd, as it so often 
is, with laurels. Such a field as that of Watcrloo can 
hardly find adequate gratitude in the hearts of English- 
mcn.” To this observation Napoleon made no reply, 
nor did he give an unpleasant look. But he changud 
the subject. 

“ Where/* said he, “ were you cducatcd ? ” I re- 
plied, “ In Edinburgh,” " You have very eminent 
professors there, I know. I remember Dr. Bro\vn*s 
system was in repute during my first Italian campaign. 
I have read of your other men of note, and I wish you 
would call them to my rccollection by repeating tiieir 
names.” I accordingly men ti o ned Black, in chemLtry ; 
Monro, in anatomy and surgery; and Grcgory in phyaic ; 
but at the same time I observed that uhile I particulur- 
ised these distinguished charactcrs uhose pupil I was, 
I could name o thers of cqual merit in the dif/i tint 
schools of the British empire. ” I never knew,” said 
Najtoleon, “but one phyriefan v.ho was infalhble in 
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his diagnostics. He was certain in his discovery of 
the nature and seat of a disease—his name was Dubois * 

but, strange to say, he could not prescribe, and conse- 
quently would never undertake the treatment or cure 
of a complaint whose character his acumen could so 
accurately penetrate.” I observed “ that he had a very 
able surgeon with him in Egypt, Monsieur Larrey. ”f 
“ Yes,” he answered, “ he was excellent in his field 
arrangements, but I have had men with me who, in 
scientiiic knowledge, were far superior to him.” “ Mr. 
Percy,”! I said, “who joined you on the morning of the 
battie of Austerlitz, had the reputation of superior pro¬ 
fessional talents.” “Ah,” he exclaimed, with a glow on 
his countenance, “how did you know that ?” “I must 
either have read of it in Larrey’s publication, or heard 
it mentioned by General Bertrand.” He continued :— 

* Baron Antoine Dubois (1756-1837), the celebrated surgeon and 
accoucheur, who assisted at the birth of the King of Rome. 

f Baron Dominique Jean Larrey (1766-1842), the celebrated military 
surgeon, was born at Baudéan. He was surgeon-major of the hospitals 
of the Anny of the Rhine in 1792, and organised a system of ambulances 
since adopted by the whole of Europe. He was surgeon-in-chief of the 
Army in Egypt, and during the Consulate Napoleon' gave him several 
offices, creating him a Baron after Wagram. He accompanied the 
expedition to Russia, “ displaying a rare courage and an admirable 
devotion ” (Lalanne). He was made prisoner at Waterloo, and would 
have been shot had he not been recognised by a Prussian surgeon. After 
the Restoration he held several offices under the Bourbons. He was the 
author of many works relative to the history of his surgical experiences. 
Paul Triaire’s “Dominique Larrey,” published in 1902, is invaluable to the 
student of Napoleon's career. Napoleon left him a hundred thousand 
francs in his will, and described him as “ the most virtuous man I have 
ever met.” 

X Baron Pierre Fran§ois Percy (1754-1825) was a military surgeon 
of renown in the Napoleonic wars, of entirely Prench origin and not an 
Englishman, as Warden evidently thinks. There are several references 
to Baron Percy in Larrey’s “ Memoirs,” as in other Memoirs of the 
period, notably Thiébault’s. He is mentioned as early as 1803, 
was at Austerlitz, and attended the wounded General Oudinot to Vienna. 
We are told by Thiébault that he preferred Percy to Larrey when he 
was wounded. 
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" It was my intention in Fronce to have classed 
your profession into three divisions. I have always 
respccted it. It is a science and more than a science, 
bccause it requires a knowledge of several: chemistry, 
anatomy, botany, and physic. For the first class I 
should have selected the most eminent of the profession." 
“ But how, General, would you have discovered them ? " 
By their reputation, income, and the figure which 
they made in the world.” u But would not that plan 
be liable to objection ? Many men of merit Uve in 
obscurity,” 11 Then there let them remain,” he said ; 
“ what else arc they fit for ? If I were to chuse a 
surgeon from your fleet, should not I take him from 
the Northumbcrtand in preference to the little Brig ? ” 
"There, General, you may also be mistakea.” “No, 
no, no; a man of talent in every station and condition 
in life will discover himself. Depend upon it I should 
be safe, in a general sense, in adopting my own plan. 
The first ranks should have had some honorary marks 
of distinetion, exelusive of that respect in private Ufe 
which their education will always command. The third 
class should be humble in the extreme; nor would 
they have been permitted to administer anytliing be- 
yond the most inoffensive medicines.” u Perhaps, sir," 
I remarked, “ after such an arrangement, you might, 
according to our EngUsh custom, have subnntted future 
candidates to an examination.” “ Ves," he replied, 
*' that might have been right.” 

" A physician,” continued he, ** appears to me to 
resemble a general officer. He must be a man of obser¬ 
vation and dibO-rnment, witha penetratingeyc. Po^se^cd 
of tliese quaUties, he will discover the strength of the 
enemy’s podtion. Thus far, Dr. Dubois could go, and 
no fanher. A sagacious practitioner wiU just employ 
surticient force to dLpOiSe^s the eneiny of his strong- 
hold ; a force be-yond tliat might injure the citadel. 
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No\v } I i hink, if you carry your mercury too far y 
nuist do mischief; so I say of the practice of Sangrade 
I then expressed to him my surprise at the general go 
health which he had uniformly experienced during t 
singular vicissitudes of his extraordinary life. “ Yes 
he said, “ my health has been very goock When ti 
Italian army was cncampcd in the vicinity of swamp 
manv sufferecl by fever, while I had not any complain 
as I observed temperance and a generally abstemioi 
balancing between my ap pod te and the powers of m 
digestive organs. I had, at the same time, exercis 
sufficient, both of the body and the mind.” “ It wa 
reported, however, that you were very ill on your re 
turn from Egypt.” “ I was very thin; and at tha 
time subject to a bad cough. For my recovery I wa: 
indebted to Dr. Corvisart, who blistered me twice or 
the chest.” “ Report also said that you were ther 
subject to an eruption at least on the skin—your frienc 
Goldsmith savs so.” " Yes,” he answered, " I will teU 
you.” Never shall I forget the pleasant manner in 
which he related this aneedote. 

“ At the siege of' Toulon I commanded a small 
battery of two guns. One of your boats approached 
close to the shore, and firing its gun, killed two can- 
noneers by my side. I seized a ramrod when it feil 
from the dead soldier’s warm hånd. The man, as it 
happened, was diseased, and X found myself in a very 
few days suffering under an inveterate itch. I had 
recourse to baths for a cure, and at that time suc- 
ceeded. Five years after I had a return of the same 
complaint with inereased violence, and I presume it 
had lurked in my biood during the whole interval. 
Of that I was shortly cured, and have never had any 
return.” 

I now perceive, my dear -, that I shall bring 

this letter myself, but I well know it will not be the 
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less wclcomc because the writer is the bearer of it. I 
s hall thercfore continue my narrativc without any 
further interruption to the end. 

^ The Ncwcasilc and Orontcs appeared from the heights 
of St. Helena on the moming of the igth of June. My 
dclight on the occasion is not easily to be expressed. 

I now bent my steps to Longwood, whcre I arrived 
about ten in the moming, and I \vas no soo ner known 
to be thcre than Napoleon sent to desire I would break¬ 
fast \vith him in the garden. On my appearing he said, 
“You are come to take leave of us." “I am come 
up, General, with that intention." “ You \vill breakfast, 
then," he added, pointing to a chair, which the attendant 
in waiting immediately placed for me. The following 
conversation then took place:— 

II Have you had letters from your friends ? " " No, 

sir; the ships carmot reach the Bay before evemng." 
** Is the Admiral knowm ? ” ** Yes, he is Admiral 
MaJcolm."* " Are you glad to return to England?" 
44 Very glad indced." 44 1 am not surprised at it; but 
have you heard any ne\vs?" "The last store-ship 
which came from England brought some new pubhca- 
tions : The Quartcrly Rcvicv, f a book styled 4 Paul's 

♦Str PuUcncy Malcolm (i/CS-iSjS) vvas bora at Douglan. r.car Lang- 
hohn. Dumfnesshuc The flattenng prcnentatioa of Napoleon s appear- 
ancc m Lady MoIcqIei's ** Diary of St. Helena ” otiers a marked centralt to 
the enfa\ ourable imprcssioa of Sir Staiafonl Rnfdcs .Viter mucJt 
\ al uablc senicc xa the win. Kear-Admiral Malcolm veas w iS:6-iSi7 
Co meneder la-Qucf ca the St. Helena station. His wi/c uas Øcmentma, 
dan^hter cf the Hoa W. F. Øplurutoae, a dxrcctor of the Fast loda 
Comjuay and a brother of Lord Keith. 

t The QujrUrly Rt.mjj for (Xtober. i315. coataioed a lesg rc\ .c.r cf 
the LUoM-icg Napclecmc booka:— 

t. ** .V Narrativc of Napoleca Bora porte’* Jc-rney frem Fra* 
taiactleaa to tV;-* ia April, lita.” by Co-nt Tnmtacts-\VAidbo*fJ. 

i. M Katar« dc I* Ambassade dans le C rand Dothé de Vartov*« 
dans i Si;,** pur M. de Ihadt. Archcv de Malme*. ala* .IrUa* 
i —N -r i Yarsovae. Faru. 15*5. 

S " Ha:mc da Cah.nct des Todcnes drpJe sj Mars, Utp 
7 27 3 
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Letters to his Kinsfolk/etc.,* and ‘Boyce's Buonaparte/”f 
“ Have you read them ? ” “l have indeed, and with 
more than common interest.” “And what occasioned 
this particular feeling of interest ? ” “ There is more 

truth and candour display ed in them than any that I 

et de la Conspiration qui a ramcné Bonaparte en France.” Paris, 
1815. 

4* ** Histoire des Quinze Semaines, ou le dernier Régne de 
Buonapartc.” Paris, 1815. 

5. “ Conspiration de Buonapartc contre Louis XVIII., Roi de 
France,” par M. La Martilliére. Paris. 

6 . " Le Portcfeuille de Buonaparte,” i®. 2«. et 3= livraisons. La 
Haye, 1815. 

7. "Bxtract of a Journal kept on board H.M.S. Bellerophon 
from July 15 to August 7, the Period during which Napoleon 
Buonaparte was on board that Ship.” By Lieut. J. Bowerbank, 
R.N. London. 1815. 

8. *' A Narrative of the Events which have taken place in France 
from the Landing of Buonaparte to the Restoration of Louis XVIII., 
etc.” By Helen Maria Williams. Second Edition,. 8vo. London, 
1815. 

* “ Paul's Letters to his Ivinsfolk,” by Sir Walter Scott (1771—1S32), 
was publishcd in January, i 8 x 5 , and met with great success. The book is 
a record of his trip to the Continent in August, 1815. At Brussels he saw 
the wounded French soldiers in hospital. The letters are in the main an 
account of the Hundred Days and of the Battie of Waterloo. Scott 
is-less ungenerous to Napoleon than in his "Life,” publishéd eleven 
years later. 

" No man/’ he says, " ever better understood both how to gain 
and how to maintain himself in the hearts of his soldiers than Bona¬ 
parte. ^Brief and abrupt in his speech, austere and inaccessible in 
his manners to the rest of his subjects, he was always ready to play 
the bon camarade with his soldiers, to listen to their complaints, to 
redress their grievances, and even to receive their suggestions.” 

f Edmund Boyce’s book is entitled :— 

" The Second Usurpation of Buonaparte, or a History of the 
Causes, Progress, and Continuation of the Revolution in France 
in 1815, etc.” 2 vols. London, 1816. 

Boyce also translated, in 1844, " A History of the Invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon Bonaparte," from the French of E. Labaume. His popular 
guide to Belgium, which first appeared in 18x5, was evidently written to 
cater for the numerous tourists to the field of W aterloo. It went throug 
many editions. 
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have hitherto read; and more particularly the Work of 
>fr. Bojce, which I should wisb you to see” “NVhy, 
then, did >ou not buy it for me ? ” “ There happened, 

General, to be but one copy on the Island, and it ivas 
purchased by a gentleman on his way to China who 
\vished me to read it; as by my correcting any in- 
accuracies I might observe, it would become doubly 
mtcrestiflg to his fnends in that part of the world" 
«Is tt like the work of Helen Maria Williams ?" * 
** Very superior, and much more authentic.” “ Of what 
does it treat ? " “ Your motives for quitting Elba; your 
subsequent conduct from your landing at Fréjusf till 
you em barked m the Bellerophon. They still, however, 
represent you as subject to violent fits of passion, 
taking hasty stndes across your apartment, wi th other 
impctuous marks of anger and disappointment There 
is also a pathetic story related of the introduction of 


Mfclca Mam Williams (1763-1827) published many volumcsof \cr$e in 
ta taler jears, collccted in her ” Poems "m 1786 She visited France 
13 r ;:3 to stay with her sister, raamed to a French Protestant pastor, 
and rejafed there frequcntiy in later ycars She became a fervid sym- 
^th the Revolution and was impnsoned by Robespierre She 
*rcte tw'o novels, “Julia" in 1790 and “ Per ouro u the Bellows- 
æz-ier" ia jSoi, tfus last bang dramatised by Lord Lytton as The 
L~/ tj ly om Her many books treating of France in the cxcitmg days 
i-e kar* are thosc which make her most intcresting to us The one 
rwrrtd to m the tcxt is fully cntitled — 

u A Narratne of the Events which have taken place in France 
handmg of Napolcon Bonaparte on the First of ilarch, 
1S15. tn the Rcstoration of Louis XVIII.” John Murray 1815 
c *«cad edition, which appeared in 1816, was cntitled ■— 

. ' * ,irr ativc of tbe Events which have taken place m France , 
Tte Sk ^ CC0Jat 01 thc ^eseot State of Society and Pubhc Opinion ” 

. w a % yr Bood colloqmal account, m the form of letteis, of thc 

^ r u*,H«^, Rci8n 

a tock \ 1* amAaa S error, although it is repeated tn so recent 

ti St. , t> U Fl5hcr ’ 5 " Bonapartism.” page 66 Xapolcoa k 
hc tctiS Ur** l n rctura bom Elba. He landed at Frcjus 
Ejta* and hc embarked there uhen he stzrtfd 
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General Salignac ,* when he waited upon you from the 
Chamber of Deputies, to urge your abdication. This 
author, as well as Paul, whose * Letters 1 are under a 
feigned name, gives very interesting particulars of Water- 
loo. It will, I think, make you smile, General, when 
I tell you that your guide, de Costar,f is not forgotten. 
He is represented as having been most dreadfully 
frightened. ,, “ Frightened! at what ? ” “ At the balis, 

sir, that were flying about him. It is said also that 

♦Thore was no “General Salignac." Count Lanjuinais is apparently 
meant. Jean Dcnis Lanjuinais (1753-1827) was a publicist and professor 
of ccelesiastical law at Rennes. He was a deputy to the States General 
in 17S9. Although he voted against the Life Consulship and the Empire, 
he was made a Count by Napoleon in 180S. He was President of the 
Chamber of Representatives in 1815, and conveyed to Napoleon its desire 
for his abdication. 

t John de Costar, the Flemish peasant whom Napoleon employed 
as his guide at Waterloo, figures largely in Letter IX. of “ Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk," and in Chapter XXXV. of Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott." 
Writing to the Duke of Buccleuch, Scott says:— 

“ I spoke long with a shrewd Flemish peasant called John de 
Costar whom he had seized upon as his guide, and who remained 
beside him the whole day, and afterwards accompanied him in his 
flight as far as Charleroi. Your Grace may be sure that I inter- 
rogated Mynhcer very closely about what he heard and saw. ... As 
for Bony, de Costar says he was very cool during the whole day, 
and even gay. As the cannon-balls flew over them de Costar ducked ; 
at which the Emperor laughed, and told him they would hit him 
all the same." 

In “ Paul's Letters ” Scott says :— 

“ It was with no little emotion that I walked with de Costar 
from one place to another, making him show me, as nearly as possible, 
the precise stations which had been successively occupied by the 
fallen monarch on that eventful day. ... To recollect that within 
a short month the man whose name had been the terror of Europe 
stood on the very ground that I now occupied . . . that the land¬ 
scape now solitary and peaceful around me presented so lately a 
scene of such horrid magnificence—that the very individual who 
was now at my side had then stood by that of Napoleon and wit- 
nessed every change in his countenance, from hope to anxiety, from 
anxiety to fear and to despair—to recollect all this, oppressed me 
with sensations which I find it impossible to describe.” 
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you, at the time, rallied and consoled him with the 
assurance that it was much more honourable to rcceive 
a ball in the breast than in the back. Besidcs, he is 
made to complain that he was very inadequately re- 
compenscd for the labour and dangers of the day : 
that a single Napoleon was his only reward.” Bona- 
parte instantly replied, with an intelligent smile, “ It 
inight as well have been said five hundred.” I con- 
tinued : 

44 Mr. Boyce appcars to me to have been very atten- 
tive to accuracy in his report of the two contending 
armies.” 44 What number ? ” I was instantly asked, 
11 does he give to that of France ? ” 44 He quotes from 

an officer, and makes thcm to have been scventy 
thousand.” The reply was, “ I had seventy-one thou- 
sand: and how many English is it stated there werc in 
the field?” 41 Including the German Legion, I under¬ 
stand there wcre thirty thousand British troops, which, 
unitcd with the Belgians, Hanoverians, and Brunswick- 
ers, formed an whole of sixty-eight thousand men.” 
"How many Prussians wcre there under Biilow?”* 
** I cannot correctly say, perhaps fifteen thousand.” 
“ And how many on the arrival of Blilcher,f in the 

• Friedrich, Wdhelsa Butow, Ccunt \on DtanmiU {t7SS-t&'*<>}, 
Prtmun general, distingmshcd himsclf ia tbc War of Liberation, aAoutmg 
in the battics of Groosbecrca aad Dcancwitx. He uas a consptcuous 
igurc at the battlc of Lopzig and jomed m the march oa Paris ia t$i.j. 
1 L$ was the £nt Prmaiaa regiment that camo to Wclbngtoa’s aid at 
Watcrloo. 

tCcbhard Lcbcrccht Blucher. Pnncc \oa Wahlstadt (J7-|.2-t3K>). was 
bens ia Koitoch. Medleaburg Schueria. He was fait ia the S*cduh 
army. thea ta the Pnisaroa ca\alry. Ia i;9j hc loogbt agarmt the Frcath 
aa Cclmcl of Huujars. Hc d.}tmgutshed himuclf ia many campaJgcj 
aga-mt h’apclcoa’s armies. and uras prominent ia the succcut cf Lctpzrg 
Hc cstcitd Paris vstb the Alhcs ia 1014. and %ras aiterwards a^clumcd 
w.th eath„!UAsaj ta England, jtvctvmg tho Pr c cd cm cf the City cd London 
and the D CL. frem Oxford. Dur mg tbc Hundred Davs Le was defeated 
at Ligsy. but hdj<d gitilly, by L.s Lady arrisjd, ta the victcrv cf 
Watcrlxu Hc nured aiter the war ta ha catatcs ia idta-a. 
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evening ? ” “ I really do not know ; but it is said 

that the Duke of Wellington acknowledges how very 
happy he felt at the appearance of his old friend, and 
that the person did not exist who could have been 
more welcome to him in the course of the evening 
than Bliicher.” 

Ever since I had enjoyed an occasional communica- 
tion with Napoleon, I never ceased to be animated 
with a strong and curious desire to learn his opinion of 
our renowned Commander. I had repeatedly heard 
that he did not withhold it, but I could never ascertain 
the faet on any certain authority. The present moment 
appeared to afford me the opportunity which I had so 
anxiously sought; as he seemed to be in a temper of 
more than usual communication and courtesy, though 
I have never had reason to complain of either. At 
all hazards, I therefore resolved to make the trial ; 
as it might be the only occasion I should ever possess. 
‘'The people of England/' I said, " appear to feel an 
interest in knowing your sentiments respecting the 
military character of the Duke of Wellington. They 
have no doubt that you would be just; and, perhaps, 
they may indulge the expectation that your justice 
would produce an eulogium of which the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington might be proud.” Silence ensued : I began to 
think that I might have gone rather too far; for it is 
most true that I had never before addressed him with- 
out looking full in his face for a reply, but my eyes 
dropped at the pause, and no reply was made. This, 
however, was the second question I had ever asked 
which remained a moment unanswered. 

At the same time, he did not appear to be in the 
least displeased; as in a few minutes he renewed the 
conversation with this inquiry: "You mentioned a 
Review —what does it contain ? ” “ Criticisms on new 

publications as they appear; and this number ob- 
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serves upon three publications that relate to you: 
one in particular, said to bc written by a Lieutenant 
of the Bellcrophon 44 What could he find on my 
subject to work up into a book ? ** “I am almost 
ashamed, General, to repeat what these publications 
contain: indeed, it surprised me that so respectable 
a work as tilis Rcview should condescend to notice 
them, and quote such silly falsehoods; nor can it be 
accountcd for in any other way tlian a desire to gratify 
the public impatience to be informed of everything 
and anytliing that may relate to you. It contains, 
among other misinformations, accounts of your con- 
duet and demeanour while you resided at The Briars. 
You will judge of the ingenuity of its inventions when 
I add that he mentions your being angry with one 
of the little giris because she was ignorant of your coin, 
the * Napoleon.’t You are also represented, on the 
same authority, as having been in a great rage with 
one of her brothers, for having shown you the picture 
of the Great Mogul on a pack of cards. Nay, sir, 
M. de Las Cases does not escape ; for he is sent to 
the sideboard to play at * Patience * until the new 
pack would dcal with more facility." 44 Your Editors/' 
said Napoleon, 11 are infuiitely amusing; but is it to 


* Ucutenant Bowcibank. Sti Appcndix II. The Quaticrly Reuew ia 
its attntk upon Warden, VoL XVI. p. 3:3, says upoa this matter;— 
" Such is the bl underlag, presunptuous, and fahafying scnbblcr who has 
dared to speak of the sensible and modest pamphlet of Lieutenant Bowcr- 
bonk as txash/' 

t The stciy of Elisabeth Balcombc, afterreards i Irs. Abcll, vvntten 
by hcrscif, contains no endorsement of this story. ** I \vas perfeetiy 
amared at the power of centro! he evmeed oser lus temper,” she says ; 
and aga.a. " I never met wrth anjonc who bere chiklish hbcrties so 
wxU as Xapcfccn. He seemed to enter into ci,cry sort of mirth with 
the glcc cf a chdj, and thotgh I ha\e oftea tned his paticncc severely, 
l^ncvxr kaew han losc lus temper, or faU back upea lus rank or age. to 
bnnwdf from the conrcq-cnccs cf his cwn familianty or hi3 ind J- 
ftnce to me.** ( M HccoIIcctions of the Empacror -Vapoleon," by i Irs. Abcil) 
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be supposed that they believe what they write ? ” 
‘‘At least, sir, I presume that they hope to amuse 
those who read. There is, however, another work, 
which, from its apparent authenticity, has been re- 
ceived with attention. It is written by a Frenchman, 
the Abbé Pradt.”* I was now perfectly confounded by 
a general and, as it appeared, an involuntary laugh, 
■with an exclamation of, “ Oh, the Abbé ! ” It appears 
that this personage was the very humblest of the most 
humble adulators of Napoleon; he had been in a low 
situation in the Palace, but possessed qualities that are 
favourable to advancement in such times as those in 
which he lived. “ He had both cunning and humour/ ’ 
said Napoleon, “ and I took him with me when I went 
to Spain; and, as I had to wage war with monasteries, 
I found the Abbé a phalanx against the domination of 
Priests. De Las Cases,” he added, “ will give you fifty 
entertaining anecdotes of the Abbé. Can you tell me 
what is become of him ? ” “I really have not heard. 
He also gives a description of your return to Warsaw 

♦Dominique, Abb6 dc Pradt (1759-1837), was bora at Allanche in 
Auvergne. In 1791 he emigrated to Germany, where he wrote in 1798 
“ The Antidote to the Congress of Rastadt,” and " Prussia and her 
Neutrality ” in the same year. He returned to Paris and became in 
1804 Almoner to Napoleon, in 1805 Bishop of Poitiers, and in 180S Arch- 
bishop of Malines. Later he quarrelled with the Emperor, and worked 
for the restoration of the Bourbons. The book reviewed by the Qnarterly 
is in its English translation entitled:— 

“ A Narrative of an Embassy to Warsaw and Wilna, with Per¬ 
sonal Attendance on the Emperor Napoleon during the Dis as trous 
Campaign in Russia and the Retreat from Moscow,” by M. de Pradt, 
Archbishop of Mechlin. Translated from the Second French Edition. 
London : Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row, 
1816. 

This is a duli and conceited libel. Its opening phrase is sufficient: 
‘'In one of those profound reveries to which the Emperor was subject, 
the following exclamation was heard to escape him: ‘ Ons man less, 
and I shoald havs bssn masts? of tlis wo/ld. Who, then, is the man ? 

. This man was myself ; and could this be granted, I have saved 
the world.” 
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after the disasters in Russia, which, I doubt not, would 
amuse you. He describes a tal) figure entcring his 
hotel, wrapped in fur, more resembling a being of the 
o ther worid than anything earthly. It was Caulain- 
court.* He says, likewise, you werc concealed at the 
English hotel, where he procured you some excellent 
wine. This Review, however, does not spare the Abbé, 
who declares that the subjugation of Russia was in- 
evitablc, had it not been for the sagacity of one man; 
and pray, says the reviewer, who is this man ? Why, 
no Jess a personage than the Abbé Pradt, who would 
have it thought that by his roguery he outwittcd liis 
master." Napoleon does not often laugh ; but the 
story, or the idea of the Abbé, or perhaps both, brought 
his risible faculties into complete exertion. 

UnrolJ your map of Flanders, my fricnd; display 
it in due form on your table, and follow me if you con. 
I was this moming curiously gratified by a military 
description of the various movements of the French 
anny, on Na pol con* s Chart , from the day it passed the 
Sambre to the eventful battie of Waterloo. I natur¬ 
ally expected, as you may suppose, a detail of those 
various circumstances by which it was lost, or which 
amounts to the same thing: the iffhy and the whcrejorc 
it was not gained. My conjecture was not ill-founded, 
for Gourgaud proceeded to point out to me the errors 
which .verc committed by some of the principal com- 
mandcrs in the French army, and proved so fatal to the 
last great effort of tlicir Imperial Master. Thcse he 

• Arcuml ALjuiUa Louis tic CaUxincourt. Duke o! Vfccoro. {1 77:- 
iSi;), v» ro tLc Fim CcusuJ. .\uubuuuu4cx- to Sl Pcl«». 

b-jgj irtua iSo/ to iSu. iliJ Jus utxaoit to pxcvcut lixa fcu-siLa 
cl Itusvuu ilo nu* Xajxicca's i er Fcrr.^a Ali-urs 13 »S|j. 

isJ W-ztJ tXit c£ico ia i$i4 C-riss tLc HualrcJ Da)-*. He tnt<J 
Lsrvl 10 lSc txcccxxtxa cl II. TLo ciua xe- 

jcuUU. <4 csc.plAw.ty ia tLc citeutiwa c i tim D-lc cicLitcjcJ 

L.» 1*a: j c *n. 
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traced with a readiness and perspicuity which induced 
me to imagine, at the time, that I clearly comprehended 
the whole. Nevertheless, I have my doubts, whether 
I shall make the errors of these blundering captains as 
clear to you, as they were, in my fancy, made apparent 
to me. 

Napoleon, it seems, was completely ignorant of 
the movement made from Frasnes, by Count d'Erlon 
(Drouet),* on the i6th; for when he appeared near 
Ligny, Napoleon actually deployed a column of French 
to oppose him, mistaking his force at the time for a 
division of the Prussian army. Erlon was now made 
acquainted with the defeat of the Prussians; and, with- 
out thinking it necessary to have any communication 
with Napoleon as to future operations, returned to 
his original position. That division of the army, there- 
fore, became totally useless for that day both to the 
Emperor and to Marshal Ney. Grouchy, losing sight 
of Bliicher, and taking the circuitous route which he 
pursued, was represented as having committed a most 
fatal error. While the right wing of the French, in 
the battie of the i8th, was engaged in defeating the 
flank movement of Biilow, of which they were perfectly 
apprised, Marshal Ney had orders to engage the atten¬ 
tion of the English during this part of the action; but 
by no means to hazard the loss of his troops, or to 
exhaust their strength. Ney, it appears, did not obey 
the order, or met with circumstances that rendered it 
impracticable for him to adhere to it. He was stated 
to have contended for the occupation of a height, and 

* Jean Baptiste Drouet, Count d’Erlon (1765-1844). fought during 
the Republican wars, and under the Empire distinguished himself at 
Jena, at Friedland, and in Spain. Under the first Restoration of Louis 
XVIII. he was President of the Council of War, but he joined Napoleon 
during the Hundred Day s. In 1815 he was proscribed, fled to Bavaria 
and opened a brewery at Munich. In 1825 he returned to France. He 
was Governor of Algiers in 1834, and was made a Marshal in 1843. 
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thus wcakencd his corps, so that when the Imperial 
Guards were brought to the charge, he was unable to 
assist thcm. I understood that Napoleon had crosscd 
the Sambre with 111,000 men. In the batties of Ligny 
and Quatrc Bras he lost 10,000. Grouchy’s division 
consistcd of 30,000 detached to follow Blucher, leaving 
an effective force on the moming of the iStli of 71,000. 
I hopc you will comprehcnd my account, which I think 
was the purport of General Gourgaud's statement to me: 
Though I do not know any two characters more liable 
to a small share of perplexity than a sailor dcscribing 
a Urra firma battie and a soldier entering into the par- 
ticulars of a naval engagement. But, by way of climax, 
I was assurcd that the report of Bonaparte’s standing 
on an elevatcd wooden frame to obtain a commanding 
view of the held of battie is altogcther a misrepre- 
sentation. It was, on the contrary, a raised mound 
of carth, where he placed liimself with his staff; and, 
the ground being sloppy and slippery, he ordercd some 
trusses of straw to bc placed under liis feet to keep 
them dry, and prevent his sliding. 

This was the last visit I paid to Napoleon; and 
when I took my leave of him, he rose from liis cliair, 
and said, “ I wish you hcaltli and happiness, and a safe 
voyage to your country, where I hope you will find 
your friends in health and ready to receive you.'* 

I had been uniformly treated with such rcspectful 
kindness, and, in some degree, with such partial con- 
fidence by General Bertrand, M. de Las Cases, and, 
indeed, by every one of the suite, that I could not 
take my leave of them without a considerablc degree 
of sensibility. A more ainiable, united, and delight- 
ful family tlian tlut of General Bertrand I never yet 
saw ; nor is his affeetion as a husband, and his fond' 
nos as a fa ther, !e>s strilang tlun liis fidelity to his 
Master. 
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And here I conclude my narrative. If any other 
Tittle matters shonld occur to my recoUection, I can 
make a kind of Postscript of them. The sketch which 
you desired of St. Helena may be the snbject of con- 
Texsation hereafter, by your hospitable and friendly 
iireside. In the meantime, and at all times, 

I am, &c. &c., 



ADDITION AL NOTICES 

Captain Piontkowski, an officer in the Polish troops- 
attached to Bonaparte’s person, who had accompanied 
Him to Elba, and had a command in the little army 
that landed in France, formed one of the suite which 
accompanied the ex-Emperor to England. He was h 
houever, refused to attend the exile of his fallen Master. 
The (lisappointment he suffered on the occasion wa& 
extreme, and he still continucd to persevere in his 
application to follow that fortune to which a sense of 
the most ardent and affeetionate duty impclled him, 
Notwithstanding a lady from France, to whom he had 
been betrothed, joined him at Plymouth and married 
him, he still most zealously adhered to his original 
object; and, having at Iength obtained the sanetion 
of Government, he took lus passage in a store-ship for 
St. Helena.* The arrival of this faithful follower was 

• I can find no trace of Ptoatko.rskt’s mandage, and tndeed Gourgaud 
saj-s Out bc u*as in Jo\c with tbc "Njmph of tbo Valley ** Hu norne 
Lnt appears in tlio story' o i Napolcoa as ha ving been at Elbo. In tbc 
cuutcmcnt alter Waterloo hc presaed to acccmpany Napolcoa to Amenci. 
ar.d tberc u a letter among tbc Bntub Museum MSS \rluch I ho\ o read. 
dated from tbc Ulysée Palacc oa June 2}. iSi$, ta wh&lt Coant Bertrand 
Ulit Psoatbow'sla tbat hc caa accompany tbc Émpcrcr Thcic u anotber 
letter ta tbe iintidi Museum frem pjøntkowski to S.r ItoUrt Wtlsoa. 
gittng aa acco-nt cf tbc scene at HoJ.e!crt Ufere NajxJcua *ent ca 
Uard tbc Tbc most mtcrcsUng letter cf tbc tbree from Oas 

Ij)«J lYle that I hasofound m tbc ij cnc i-gned "C. Pi.ÆtXo.nfci. 

Caj^tame.'' addrcwd to S~r ll,Ui Lqwc trum txcg-.rooJ.ca AjrJ iO. 

1 M'd th-t u tmmedatcly alter ha arm.ab TL.S letter Lo*c m-de hnn 
w.tbdr^« r . »-Ubt^ting anvO-cf. T 2 „> letter «-» bu formal ap;b,ah .,-3 
to U ncar Na^Icvcu Tbe wtster State* ibat be h~d l«~hsurc»J tbc Emjcrur 
ta tbc ib—/i *, tb. s bc b*d Uva f^rtwdca :o go 10 nh Helena, L-t 

~ r 5 
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not expected. Napoleon, however, could not but be 
sensible of his attachment, and received him with kind- 
ness. But neither his situation nor his manners were 
such as to associate him with the suite; nor did his 
modesty appear to expect it. An apartment was 
assigned him by the Generals; and Mr. O’Meara, the 
surgeon, thinking he was neglected, with that good- 
ness of heart and generous nature which distinguishes 
his character, made him welcome to his table. Such 
were the amiable and unassuming manners of this 
romantic Pole, that the distant treatment of him was 
a subject of general animadversion; and a want of 
generous feeling was attributed to Napoleon, for in- 
attention to such an evident example of fidelity. But 
this afterwards appeared to be a groundless suspicion. 
The Captain occupied his garret during the night, and 
occasionally amused himself with his gun during the 
day, happy in the enthusiastic satisfaction of sharing 
the fate of the great object of his idolatry. It happened, 
however, in one of his sporting excursions, that his piece 
accidentally went off in the act of loading it, and very 
severely wounded his right hånd. With this mischance 
Napoleon became acquainted, and expressed a desire 
to see and console him; but, previous to the execution 
of this kind intention, a female servant of General 
Montholon was removed from one of the very comfortable 
'rooms at Longwood, and Piontkowski was conveyed 
thither. The following day Napoleon paid him the 
projected visit, but without suspecting he had been in 
any other apartment, and amply repaid his devoted 

had at last secured the permission of the Government to come out. He 
had been told at Plymouth that St. Helena was a beautiful island with 
a perf eet climate. He found it l’ile de la désolation/* The climate, 
he said, resembled nothing else on earth. One lived in a perpetual fog, 
and dampness and mist were everywhere, although one was exposed to a 
hot sun. Nevertheless he was prepared to join the Emperor, and was 
prepared to submit to the regulations laid down. 
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Fole for the nound in lus hånd, by giving such a \varm 
dclight to his honest and faitliful heart. 


In speaking of differcnt diseases to which the human 
frame \vas subjcct, a favountc topic \vith Napoleon, 
nhen a professional man nas by any means admitted 
to him, the small-po\ happened to be mentioncd; 
and he mstantly entered upon the discovery of vac¬ 
cination, with which he appeared to be perfectly ac- 
quainted, and uhose beneficial effects he mentioncd 
aith the highest encomiums. Nor chd his observations 
close mthout their usual filialo— an mterrogatory 
"Have not the people of England given me some 
crcdit for my havmg adopted, encouragcd, and mdeed 
decreed the ngid observance of Dr Jenner's system ? ** 


The quiet, unassuming demcanour of the persons 
composing the suite of Napoleon never knew any 
interruption on the deck of the Northumbcrland, n liere 
wc held our conversation, but nhen General Gourgaud 
chose to display the bloody track of his htroic feats in 
the ficld. No idea, hone\er, is intended to be con- 
\c\ed of his excecdmg the real proness of his mihtary 
character; but onJy that he lo\cd to talk about it, uhen 
lus former companions in arm* ntre silen t Among 

otlnr proofs of his hanbrtadth ’scapes, he nas fond of 
exhibitmg a suord, nhose rtnown, as well as that of it* 
o^vriir, n*as crgra\ed on the blade, and uho>e msenp- 
t*on rdated that mth this might} and glonous n tapen 
he sav cd the hfe of Napoleon in Russia, .vhtn it 
tl+rcatcned by the uphftcd ann of a farce ar.d avuiging 
Ccvsack, 
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The following is a correct abstract of a conversa- 
tion I had with General Bertrand, when—and particu- 
lariy at the commencement of it—his feelings appeared 
to be very strongly excited. He acknowledged very 
fully, and lamented very sensibly, the too extended 
grasp of Napoleon's ambition. “ It was in itself a 
grand and noble principle, and, left to its own original 
objects and confined to its natural operations, might 
have proved a source of extensive good and untamished 
glory. But evil counsels—and who can, at all moments 
and under all circumstances, repel their insinuating or 
momentary influence?—provoked the excesses, which 
have been so often seen to strip the most commanding 
of all passions of its associate virtues. ,, Here his opinion 
seemed to point to Maret, Duke of Bassano, as the 
cause of unspeakable mischief, and an example that 
inferior spirits are sometimes permitted to influence 
minds of a far higher order, and not unfrequently to 
their dishonour, if not to their ruin. “ Napoleon,” he 
added, “ is a most extraordinary and wonderful man.’ 5 
The conversation proceeded, and I replied: 

“ That is not to be doubted; but I wish to see 
more of the ordinary man in him. Could I but observe 
him endearingly caressing children, as you. General, 
do your Hortensia and your Henry; or playing with a 
dog, or patting his horse, I should consider him with 
very different sentiments from those which I now fed.” 

“ Believe me, dear Doctor, he is a man totally dif¬ 
ferent from all others.” 

“ That may be; but I want him to possess certain 
qualities in common with ordinary men, and I wish 
you would tell me that he discovers, at any time, the 
feelings of affection and tenderness; the capacity to 
be a kind husband and a fond parent.” 

“ That I can most assuredly do. He is not without 
a heart, in your sense of the expression; but he does 
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not, cannot, will not make a parade of it. Is it possiblc 
that you should cxpect anything of a frivolous or tnihng 
appearancc from him; and, in a character like his, the 
amiable playfulness of private domes tic life might have 
sucli a semblance; besides, the individual feehngs ot 
ihe man must, after al1, be lost to those \vho omy view 
him in the bla^e of his public life.” 

" But that blaze, General Bertrand, is now extm- 
guished ; and I wish for his sake and the honour of 
human nature that the symptoms of love, tenderness, 
and attachmcnt might appear in some direction or other 
to beam from lum/' 


” Von may bclieve me when I assure you that though 
they may not have appeared to you, they are by no 
menus wanting in him. By ivay of example, hnagine a 
day as it used to be passtd at the Tuileries; I vyiJJ 
describo it to you. At sjx in the morning he would be 
examimng a Russian despatch; at seven, the same from 
Vienna; at eight, he might visit a work of art; at ten, 
a reviesv succeedcd ; at twelve, the reception of some 
department; at one, the affairs of the army; at four, 
a Prefcct demanded audience; at six, perhaps, he had 
appointed to meet the Empress, whom he would treat 
m'th everymark of kindness and affeetion; admire, 
witli a Z^risian gallantry, the embroidery of her gown, 
the folds of her robe, the tfowers on her hair, or the dis- 
l yh y ol i <■'«'*& on her person ; whife he would contmue 
devoted to her tid public business again requfred his 
attention, to nhich he nas ever in a State of prepara- 
tmn. He was n ever seasuaJ, never gross, but in an 

SIS «~ 

ar ,j k he 25 totally regardle^, 

odu,* 1, regrct { h ^ y S: 
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NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE BELLEROPHON 
AT TORBAY 

A» told by Johh Suaut of Bnxhitn, am! com* 
niumcitcJ to Stut cnJ Qi/n/t of April 15 and 
May 16, I90S, by E. M. Rcpnntcd by kind 
pcnaiuion of the I’roprictor and Editor of AV'// 
ccJ Q.frut. 

It must base bccn about the end of March, 1815—for the date is 
histoncal—tlut Bnxham, in common \vith the rest of England, wa s 
startlcd from its repose by the great nc\vs Bonapartc had cscajied 
from Elba l Old Isaac Yeo, who traded \vUh a fish-cart to Tolues, 
first told us of the rumours, for hc heaxd that the tdcgraph to Ply- 
moutli lud been working more than usual, and tlut the troops tliere 
lud bc-cn mustered in nurdung ordcr In those days the semaphore 
tilcgrapli could transmit simple messages m lulf an hour from London 
to Plymouth ; and uhen I uent lo the Griat Exlubition in 1S51, 
I remember scung the signal frame still standmg on the roof of the 
Admiral ty at Wlutchalh 

In ]uty the GixUc camc davai wilh the Usts of Utlcd and v.ounded 
at Watuloo. The coadi from Exeter brought the first copy, and quite 
a crxmd surrounded the landlord of ** Tlie London Inn," uho read 
aloud in lus large pailour the names of tho*: regiments that contamcd 
any linxham men. I uas not old enough to rcalrsc the uoe Lrought 
by tlut Giztiie, but m later jeais I ha\c stxn tlie mother* and sutcis 
for uhun Watcrloo lud dunul instcad of ^Un^us mesnones. 

In ammen wtih mj&t Eaghsh schoolbø>* cl tlut Watcrlco jtar, 
ue lud an exira utck's hchtfay at nudsaajner, and thu s«as fertunate 
hr rnc, as »t tided rr.e os er ny Hrthday en ag July. It uas a 1 r: 6 ht 
sunmtr's na.ra.ng uhea I sulbcd cut aittr Uuktut. uith t-o half* 
c;u«4 m rny jA>Jbct, to racet Chaihc Pulhi,*.ml< and hu yous>«-r 
l ruher D.ch. ChtiLe vas the U^oi U/y m tur t^hol; D..1: 
v. li ih.* the smalhal, and I and they uere gie-*l duns. 

s *i 
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We met by appointment on the quay, and at once began to dis- 
cuss how we should spend the day and my money. Suddenly we spied 
two ships coming round Berry Head and into the bay—the first a large 
man-of-war, and the other a threemiasted sloop. The ships were 
coming in quickly with wind and tide, but we heard faintly the sound 
of the boatswain's whistle, and in a moment the sailors were scrambling 
up the rigging and out on the yards to take in sail. Then, within 
half a mile of Brixham Quay, the anchors were let go, and the ships 
swung round with the flood tide, the large ship being the nearer to 
the shore. How thankful we were that no school bell would drag us 
away, but that we might stay to see all the fun ! “ Run up to Mrs. 

Hawkins ” (the baker’s wife), said I to Dick, “ and tell her some 
King’s ships have come in, for she and Michelmore are sure to go 
off in her boat, and I know she will let us go too.” “ And we will 
shove off the boat meanwhile,” said Charhe. Already several boat- 
men were unmooring their boats ; but just then we saw a boat shove 
off from the ship, and we all gathered round the steps at the pier- 
head, for which she was making. As the boat came near we saw it 
was a large gig, pulled by eight sailors, and in the stern sheets sat 
three officers. “ Way enough,” said one of them; the oars were 
tossed, and the coxswain brought the boat as neatly alongside as if 
he had studied the run of the tide at Brixham all his life. Two of 
the officers jumped ashore : the one a tall man of about thirty-five, 
with a cloak on his arm, and the other a younger man, apparently 
of inferior rank. A portmanteau was handed ashore, and then at 
once the younger officer gave the order “ Push off! ” and as the 
bow-man, who was ready with his boathook, obeyed, he added to 
the young midshipman who was sitting in the stem, “ I shall be back 
in ten minutes ; remember orders ; no talking.” Then, addressing 
himself to one of the shore boatmen, who had already shouldered 
the portmanteau, he asked which was the principal inn where a post- 
chaise could be obtained. Being directed to “The London Inn,” 
the two officers proceeded there, and went in together. 

Now, it was rather disappointing, and certainly unusual, that the 
boat ffid not stop by the quay, for generally Jack is fond enough 
of putting foot on shore, asking and telling news, besides doing a little 
shopping. However, the midshipman kept his boat moving a little 
way off, within easy hail of shore, and seemed to avoid the boats 
that were putting off to the ships. The officers at the inn proved 
the attraction for us, and we boys formed part of the group there. 
It certainly could not have been more than ten minutes before the 
horses were put in the old yellow postchaise that was as familiar 
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ta us as King William 1 s Stonc. Tbc two officers came out dirccUy 
thc chaisc was rcady, the joungcr onc reading from a ncvvspapcr ta 
(hc ølher, as thc latter got fnta thc choise. Thcn, whdc the po^tboy 
mountui. the landlord, ufao would fam have sccn more of them, came 
out with a bottle and potucd out a glass of winc for cach. " Good* 
b)e, Dick," said the onc in the chaisc ; '* herc’s to our next meeting I " 
“ Hcrc's to your safc amval m London I” said thc younger one, 
" and good*b>c» M hc addeel, as thc cliarse robed a«ay up hore Street, 
Thcn, walling back to thc pierhead, hc held up lus liand as a signal 
to the boat, nhich sjieeddy came up, " Now thcn, men, give wny," 
hc said, as hc sat down ; and before wc could ask wlut it all meant 
thc oars w crc m the uater and thc boat uas well on its wuy to the 
stup. " Bcan't hc in a hurry, thcn?" said old Michelmore, who, 
in his floury coat and uhitc liat, had just arm cd with his apprentice 
boy from tlie shop. " Come, boys, let's be oli to the slup." Wc 
ttftc not long in getting o£f. Charhe and his brother double-banked 
onc oar, thc apprentice puiled another, I sat down in my favourite 
place right up in thc bow, and Michelmore stccrcd. Hc bad a large 
suck ni til him contaimng new Joavcs, which he was taking as a specu- 
lation and as a suggestion for further orders, 

.Is we approached the slup, I had the point of vantage as lock¬ 
out, and I noticcd tlut the shorc boats which lud preccded us had 
stopjxd siiort of the ship, and uere together, while in oae of them a 
man uas standing up, ubo, as wc drew ncarcr, appeored to be in 
allocation with some onc on board. Michelmore stcered np to this 
boat and asled what was tbc matter. " Thcy won't let us come aloog- 
side, and thcy say as how thcy don't uunt no shere beats at all." 
"But ihcy’B vvant some shorc bread, I rcckøn," said Michelmore, 
letting our boat dnft omvards with the tide towards the ship. It 
was a granddookmg hne-oMattie ship, with 74 gtms, and with stem 
gahems and stpure cabrn Windows. The tide teok us right under 
thc stem. and tjiere uas a scnlry with his musket in the poop. and 
an officer by hun Uauing over thc nul, w ho said in a loud \ øice, " Ccme, 
o:f; nc> boats orc alloued bac." “ Bat," said Mklshzorc. as h- 
made a grab at a lowcrnleck pert-<dl uith lås boai-hcs^ 44 \\ t fcrough: 

)xu 5 -mie tread." " I( we vant fcrend," rephtd the officer, » Sc ‘Z 

arne ath.re and fetch it, and jf >cn dca't let ga nj un't Tt£ 

Ude lud dnKcd us right under the galler/, zzd what „as m> icc rer 
to xt the scatry drop his musket and uzzt a T czzzr.n-l -•? 

>«"* ^ p»j«'«afe£^ 

! x;J y . t ' J 1 ^ *=ay: ~1 ti sy v <ax x £.x 

*ct go, and we uuc sxa cut cf ffiam's As ve 'y 
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from the ship we noticed that the lower ports were open, and that the 
decks were crowded with men. But we had not long for inspection, 
for just then one of the ship’s boats, which had been lowered with a 
crew of at least a dozen men, came up to us, and an officer in her said : 
“ Now, my man, you had better not get yourself into trouble ; we have 
orders to keep off all shore boats, so you know it’s no use trying.” 
And here we saw that the officer had his sword on and that the men 
were armed with cutlasses. We rowed back to the other boats to 
have a conference, Michelmore being most indignant. “ Man and 
boy,” said he, “ have I sailed on these here waters, and never have 
I been so treated.” Meanwhile another of the shore boats, which had 
been to the sloop, came back with the news that there was no better 
luck there, and then we knew that they must be in earnest, for round 
each vessel a boat full of armed men was keeping off all comers. 

One by one the other shore boats departed ; but as it was a holiday 
for us boys, we persuaded Michelmore to stay a little longer. Now, 
whether it was that we were only youngsters, who, even with the aid 
of a baker, might be deemed innocent of any sinister intentions, or 
whether the patrolling boats were content in keeping us outside of 
their circuit, we were not molested when we again rowed round the 
ship at a proper distance. One might well suppose that an English 
crew, so close to their own shores, would be as eager for communication 
as we were, and although no word came to us from the ship, we could 
see the men round the guns peering at us through the portholes. 

As we rounded the bows of the ship the tide caught us' with great 
force, and at the second time of our doing this, as luck would have it, 
we were taken a little nearer than we would willingly have ventured. 
As the current swept us along, I noticed at one of the lower-deck 
ports a man nodding violently to us, but standing back a little, as if 
frightened at being seen. His eye caught mine for an instant as he 
put his fingers to his lips with a warning gesture. We were past him 
in another moment, but I was greatly excited, and wanted to turn back 
to see him again. However, Michelmore decided it would be safer 
to complete our turn ; and accordingly we did so, but regulated our 
pace with the guard boat, so that it was at the ship’s stem when we 
again approached the bows. This time the man was still standing back, 
and even less visible than before ; but his hånd was just visible on the 
port-sill, and as we passed he let something drop from his fingers into 
the water. We dared not approach, but we kept it in view as it drifted 
along. I had my hånd dragging as if carelessly in the water, and when 
we were a good hundred yards clear of the ship, Michelmore steered 
so as to bring the object into my hånd. It proved to be a small black 
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boulc ; but as thc evident intention of the officers bad been to prevent 
all commumcation, I uas fnghtened to look at my pnze, and could only 
dulch it in my band svith a fear tliat some one on board mast luve 
scen mc. Hovvever, o ur eunosity nas too great to brook dday, and 
nc stccrcd ton ards shore, so that Michclmorc‘s broad body nas bc* 
tvuen mc and thc slup m case any one nas spying at us tlirough a 
glass. 

It nas a fora gndooking bottlc, and as I drow the cork, its oilmcss 
and perfume suggested tlut it had been used for some liqucur I kept 
tlut bottlc for a fcw jears, but c ven now, mtliout it, I can recali 
its shape and size and smcll In thc bottlc nas a small piccc of paptr 
robed up, and on thc paper uas untten, “Wc luve got Bonapartc 
on board ,v 

In fne mmutes af ter uc rcachcd shore, there uas not a soul m 
Bnxham, cxccpt babics, ignorant of thc nevvs. 

Happy uas thc possessor of a boit on that day. Every sort of 
craft tlut could bc pulled by oars or propcllcd by soil uas brought 
into rcquisition The pcoplc on board the slup must luve suspected 
from thc bustic on thc quay that their sccret uas discovered; but 
thc crics of “ Bonapartc ! Bonapartc I ” from all thc boats, soon 
told them. Then, finding conccalmcnt uscless, all thc strangc visitors 
sko*ed themselves Wc did not knon nbo thc> all uere for some 
days aftenvards, and m faet only got a proper hst from the London 
nevvspapers whtn thc slups uere gonc I can picturc at this moment 
Boncy as he appeared tn thc stem gallcry of thc Ddkrophon My nrst 
thougbt vvas ho.v httlc he lookcd, and tlut he uas rather fat Wc 
nxre not alloncd to comc ncar thc slup, but uc san lum qwte plamly. 
He wore a green uniform vuth red faangs, gold cpaulcttcs, uhitc 
uaistcoat and Lrecchcs, and lugh mihtary boets. He took off his lut, 
ulucli lud a cockade on it, and Lowed to thc pcoplc, uho took o'T 
the.r hats and skouted “ Hooray 1" I rccall a leding of tmimph 
mixed wjtk a rutural satisfacucn at setarg a nonduful S4 6 bt Boru- 
porte uxmcd to take all thc cxcitcmcnt as a tnbute to himselh Wc 
ruticwl tlut thc Engksh cuccrs and crcw uere v«ry rcsj*ctful, ar.d 
all tock the-r hats nhea tkxy spobc to hin. 

Tlie day nas speut by us mustly c i thc nater, and uhat an alter* 
» * i 1 Bnxham lud alxeady ene gEiw-s rucms.r> cl a k.ng—thc 
li*bt* n* cf thc djy uhea cf Orange tu^vheJ Er^Lvh sc.1 

1 r ile last Urne at Bnxlum (huj ; ard now n C lud thc hnjercr 
—thc <.xnjs*cjvr t the tyrant, the vuhun—a cafe jm^ner m an Er^-ib 
jh.,0 

It vedd hild./ have boca cay<*tcd tlut the uxvct cxndd i< hr; l 
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long, and the officer who had gone to London only held his tongue 
till he got to Exeter, for in the evening the first postchaise arrived 
from that city, crowded with gentlemen. The people of Dartmouth 
had already begun to come in, some on foot, some in carts and chaises, 
and others round Berry Head in boats. Boats ! There never was be- 
fore or since such an assembly of craft in Torbay as there was the 
next day. Torquay was little else but a fisherman’s village in those 
days, and was only beginning to be known by health-seeking visitors 
as a salubrious hamlet in Torre parish ; but the population, such as 
it was, seemed to have turned out altogether and crossed the bay. 
From Exmouth, Teignmouth, Plymouth, the boats and yachts con- 
tinued to amve all day. This was mainly on Tuesday, and on that 
day all the country seemed to come in. Gentlemen and ladies, came 
on horseback and in carriages ; other people in carts and waggons ; 
and to judge by the number of people, all the world inland was flocking 
to see Bonaparte. The Brixham boatmen had a busy time of it, 
and must have taken more money in two days than in an ordinary 
month. It seemed a gala day as the boats thronged round the Betler- 
ophon, and Tuesday found Brixham in a whirl of excitement. Every 
inn was full; there was not room for the visitors, nor stabling for 
the horses. 

The Port-Admiral from Plymouth and Lord Keith had arrived 
early on Tuesday, and had been admitted on board ; but besides 
these, with a few officers from Berry Head, and some of the county 
nobility, everybody had been treated as we had been, and had been 
refused admittance to the ship. An inkling of the truth now came out, 
although we had not all the rights of it till long af ter. Capt. Maitland, 
of the j Betterofihon, did not know what to do with his prisoner, who 
had demanded audience of the Prince Regent. There were amongst 
the Whig party in those days many who would have liked to set 
Bonaparte at liberty, and Capt. Maitland had determined that the 
Government should have the first news. He refused to forward a 
letter from Bonaparte to the Prince Regent, and tried, by keeping 
off shore boats, to prevent all surreptitious Communications. The 
captain had a special fear of lawyers, and thought it safest to keep 
out of the ship anybody who might be suspected of carrymg a wnt 
of habeas corpus in his pocket. 

After breakfast on Tuesday, I arranged to go in Mrs. Hawkins's 
boat. “Do they show him, then ? ” she asked. “Is he loose? ^ 

She had been picturing to herself Bonaparte in chains in the ship s 
hold, and the safe distance of an open hatchway was all she had 
ventured to expect. Strange to say, the women were not on the side 
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of mcrcy, and Mrs. Havkins spokc of lum—as did nuny in thosc 
<2ay*—tt a monster uho deserved treatnient as a murtfcrcr. 

Wc could o nly take our placc in the crimd of craft of all £>>rts 
that surrounded the slup, while an inner circlc was kept clear by the 
patrolling boats witb anned crtrvvs. Bonapartc lud not jet made 
liis fmst moming appcarancc, but there wese pien ty of stringent 
for us to look at. I remember onc officer uith a bluc*am!*wher 
uniform, \>ho \valkcd the deck \vith a lady on his arm. Ile worc 
an cyeglass, and sccmcd vastiy ainused at the crovuf uhu looked at 
him. 

Over the ship’s side, tlic sailors had hung a Uard on tijrich they 
had chalkcd " Hc*s gonc to breakfast/' 

Wc had a useful fnend in a corporal on onc of the pat rolling 
boais, v.ho, every time hc passed, gave us some fresh pjece of 
information. He told us that the lady was Madam Bertrand} 
also that Boncy had got some horses on board uluch he cxp*ctH 
to usc in London ; and hc told us that, by ordcr of the captam, 
hc \v*as to bc treated as an emperor till furtVr instruction* 
ainsed. “And Boney uili hase it so/* added the corj-oral, “for 
the hrst thing he did uhen he got en board vrås to valk mto the ca;>- 
taia’s cabin, and invite the Captain to thr.c vnth hn, as jf the slap 
bclongcd to the French 5cct/‘ 

Bonapartc took of! hs ha: to the lady v.hca ih" lift Lm, ar. j 
valk cd up and dovn alene. bo-ung occas-cnally to the er o«'! ; Lnt 
generally he Lad Ls ejes do an aards. ar. i Ls Lands Lxhm i Lm, 
I am afnud I mu.t hase mixed up in my ran i vL*t I w./ n.) s li 
in tbese days vi ih •*bat! has c Leard i»ncc, an i e~n ns.*- L+r<fly 
the tv o. Fer many >cars aftervar Js, ve hal ; > nt / to u y **/. A 
Lena porte at Brud-mn Iahrh there h-1 a ort«-n b 

cf poches-on. as thoa/n the to jti i —i h*d a cnn-d'?:L*re .n L* 
capturc, ar.i shv-I i ha*.e a tn-re *n d-n ' n J-i Lin I trrssSss 
hev greatly ezetas i -f ver c en s A n.,h x.„r / f "/i, 
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at Brixham were soon ended, for on Wednesday a messenger arrived 
from Plymouth, and at once put off to the Bellerophon. 

The officer who had gone to London, must have travelled quickly, 
for on Wednesday morning, as soon after sunrise as the telegraph 
could work, instructions had been sent to Plymouth, and these had 
been forwarded to Brixham. The ships weighed anchor at once and 
sailed for Plymouth, no secret being made of their destination. 

Boney having gone, the world no longer found anything of interest 
at Brixham. The visitors left us, and I went back to school. But 
at Plymouth the Bellerophon was still a greater attraction than it had 
been with us. I have no need to tell what all the world knows—how, 
after some weeks of waiting, Bonaparte was sent to St. Helena. He 
did not, however, go in the Bellerophon , and her crew got liberty on 
shore. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL KEPT ON 
BOARD H.M.S. BELLEROPHOK 

Bv Lieutenant John Bowekuakk, R X * 

(Lntc of the '* Bcllcrophon ”) 

Captain F L Maitlaxo, from Siturib), Jul) i>th. 
i SI 5, to Mon Ja)*, Auguit 7th, i S15, bcmg thc pcrtoJ 
Junng which Napolcon Bucrupirte \\n on board iKat 
thip. 

PnrUcd for NVittingham anJ Arim, PitcmoUcr Ko v, 
anj F. C, anJ J. Riungton, St, Paul’» Church)arJ, 

2*. 6J 

PREFACE 

Umjeu fcchngs of pccuhar and cxtrcmc rcluctance, I have bccn in* 
duccd to give thc folloiving pages to tlic uorld. Nothing, mdeed, 
ibort of the sohatations of fnemis to v»hom I am bound by a streng 
Uc of graLtude could ever have prevailed upon mc to sulmtt to such 
an ordeal. Tiiey arc but littlc aware of my present sensations, tf 
they ccnsidcr this pubhcation m the light of a tn/hng sacnCce to 
friendslup. 

To the Public before whose bar I am thus involuntanly placcd 
I lu\ c oaly to state tlut the follovung extraet contams a pbm un* 
\ anushed narratne of occurrcnces (as far as they camc under my oan 
observation), dunng the time Xapoleen \vas on board the Bel 
U has nothing favourable to plcad m ils behalf, Lut its Cdchty ; and 
ni th.s L^ht perhaps it may not bc unacceptallc. At all events it 

* c^unj it« N&ty cq m: Mutb, u> Urvs-cli-t h’.i.kt 

<»* lUU-u Ai i!iJ»iU|ÆtAa os tU h« «u la *r» 

rq.Uu.’j ii tf Ocf^qqj. la 1 Is') t« *£r.ui IlM S. ta 

L* tuA, Jjjt (SUy, *5*v) t-e rrjc.ve cl *a la Hu te 

tiwjwM U-c. i—1 veritS &fecr*«ir£t ca tb* /»»», tj. / 

»4—» /tt. Hc »r-t ,a ca iyb bcj-f—lxr, s S* *, 
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is left to its fate. I confess it would have given me much more pleasure 
to have met the public eye, if necessary, under a press of sail, than from 
under a prinling press. Out of my proper element I must beg an 
equal share of commiseration for a poor sailor, as for a poor fish 
out of water.* 

AN EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL KEPT ON BOARD H.M.S. 

BELLEROPHON 

After the ever memorable and most decisive victory obtained by 
the allied armies of Great Britain and Prussia over the French forces 
at Waterloo on the i8th of June,, 1815, Napoleon Buonaparte having 
a second time abdicated the usurped imperial throne of France fled 
to Rochefort. From thence it was his intention, if possible, to effect 
an escape to America. Finding it impracticable, however, to elude 
the vigilance of our cruisers, and not choosing to risk an action, he 
came to the resolution of surrendering himself to the British flag, 
and of claiming the protection of His Royal Highness, the Prince 
Regent. Previously to this he had on the ioth of July dispatched 
the Duke of Rovigo (Savary) and Count Las Cases, Chamberlain 
and Counsellor of State, with a flag of trace to Captain F. L. Maitland, 
of His Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, the senior officer o ff Rochefort, 
requesting permission to pass that ship with the French squadron,f 
then at anchor o ff L'Isle d'Aix. This request was peremptorily 
refused by Captain Maitland, notwithstanding a friendly hint that 
such refusal would probably induce them to force a passage. On 
the moming of the iqth (finding every avenue to his escape completely 
blocked up, and, from the white flag being now hoisted in all the 
Nieighbouring towns, every moment in fear of being arrested) he again 
seqt Count Las Cases, accompanied by Lieutenant-General L'Alle- 
manch to treat for his reception on board the Bellerophon, and con- 
veyanceto England. These were assented to, but every other pro¬ 
position was decidedly negatived by Captain Maitland, who explicitly 
declared that as he had\ •'en vested with no authority to grant any 
promise Buonaparte's coiA g on board must be perfectly unconditional. 
With this answer they \ litted the ship. In the evening General 
Gourgaud, Aide-de-Camp to Napoleon, arrived with a last address 
by him to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and was immediately 
forwarded to England ir/ His Majesty’s ship Slaney. The same boat 
also brought back to usv-Count Las Cases with two pages and a ser vant, 

* This is not to afford 'tny excuse to the Gentlemen Reviewers for cutting the poor 
sailor up. J 

t Two frigates, two c^orvettes, and a brig. 
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*ho rcmmned on board to prcpare for Buonapartc's arm al cn tbc 
followmg ruoming 

Sal trJay, July 15 lit, 1S15. 

Early m thc mommg tlic Bcllaophon bang thcn at anchor oli 
Basquc Roads, about four miles distant from thc I rtnch squadron, 
a brig, under a Ilag of trucc, was discovcrcd working out At six 
a m. thc borts of thc BdUropion uere dispatdicd to her, and shortly 
alter, on tliar quitting her, thc crcw of thc bng checred, shoutmg 
" Viv c rEmpcrcur." At seven thc borge vvith Buonapartc and 
wv cral officers camc alongsidc. Marshal Bertrand first camc on board, 
mforming Captain Maitland that thc Emperor uas in thc boat 
Napoleon immcdiatcly folloucd Hc boued lou—and said in French 
“ Sir, I am come on board, and I claim thc protcction of jour Prmcc 
and of jour la\vs " Thusc uords were delncrcd vwth a djgiuficd air, 
tlun bowing to thc officers, hc was conducted to thc calm by Captain 
Maitland. Tlie mannes of thc slup uere draun up undLr arms, but 
did not pay any Uonours Buonapartc uas dassed tn a short green 
surtout, mihtuy boots, and a plam cockcd hat. There camc uith 
him in thc boat, Licutcnants*Gcncral Count Bertrand, Grand Marslial 
of the Palacej Count Mon tholon*Semon ville, and Baron L'AUummJ, 
two of lus Aides*do-Camp; Savary, Duke of Rovigo, Mimstcr of 
Police, the Countesscs Bertrand and lfonthoIon*SunonviiIe, uith 
four children 

Hc lud scarcdy been fi\c nunutes on board before hc sent hu 
comphmcnts, and requested that thc officers of thc ship might bc 
inln>duced to him This uas done by Captain Maitland Hc boued 
Scvcrally to cadi, and smihngly mquircd bow caeh of them ranked 
Whtn they uere about to leave thc cabin hc said to them m Treueh— 
" Well, Gentlemen, j-ou have thc honour of belonging to the bravest 
and most fortunale nation in thc uorld " Hav mg arranged hu dress, 
hc shortly aftenvards camc upon deck: I had then an oppertumty 
of v.euirg lun more attentively. Napoleon Buonapartc is atout 
hve feet seven mches high, radier oorpulent, remarkably ucil made. 
His ha.r is very black, cut dosc, uhishers shaved oT, large cyt* 
tro as, grcy ejes, the most picrarg I c ver saw; rather fuil face. 
dark bat pccuLar complexica, his nose and znouth yrupcrticnate, 
troaj sheJders, and apparcntly stro-^Iy tult. ITpca thc utule 
he is a gxxl lookmg man, and w hen j’oung mast hav e teen handsome. 
Hc aj;*ars about ferty live er ferty h.s real age,—grenti/ rc- 
*<nsUes thc didexent pnnts I Lave sccn of han in Lemt-n 

H.s uaik .s a march, ur (as far as a saXr m-iy te aEowc J tn J--ige) 
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barracks were deserted. At eight a.m. we anchored, and were im- 
mediately surrounded with boats. Towards noon several thousand 
people were collected in hopes of getting a glimpse of our curiosity. 
He occasionally showed himself through the stem Windows, and 
about three o'clock came upon deck viewing the crowd through his 
glass. He seemed struck with the beauty of the women, repeatedly 
crying out: “ What charming giris! What beautiful women!” 
and bowing to them. 

The conjectures contained in the several newspapers which now 
reached us of the probability of his being sent to St. Helena cast 
a sudden gloom over the whole party. Madame Bertrand appeared 
greatly hurt, and appealed to me against the opinions delivered, and 
the abusive expressions vented in them. I answered that the sending 
of Napoleon to St. Helena could as yet be merely a surmise of the 
editors, and that as to any abuse the papers might contain, I was 
afraid they must prepare themselves to support a considerable portion 
of it. She said that the paragraphs in question had been read to 
Buonaparte, who solemnly declared that he never would go there. 
General Gourgaud returned to us from the Slaney , not having been 
permitted to land. 

Tuesday , July 25 ih. 

Soon after daylight the Bellerofthon was surrounded by boats 
crammed with visitors of every description. Napoleon occasionally 
bowed to them from the stem Windows. The newspapers again 
teemed with abuse and spoke confidently of his being sent to St. 
Helena, and all were dismayed and disconcerted. The Duke of 
Rovigo avowed most decidedly his determination to die rather than 
submit to be sent there. In the aftemoon Buonaparte showed him¬ 
self to the swarming spectators, frequently bowing, this was returned 
by those in the nearest boats. He appeared pleased with their eager- 
ness to see him, repeated, as did his officers: “ How very curious these 
English are l ” I was, indeed, surprised at not hearing a disrespectful 
or abusive word escape from anyone. On the contrary the spectators 
generally toolc off their hats when he bowed. I have reason to believe 
that he himself expected, and most justly, a very different reception. 
He was, however, induced to gratify their curiosity to the utmost, 
remaining fully exposed to view for nearly an hour. 

In a conversation I had this aftemoon with Madame Bertrand 
she informed me that the murder of the Duc d’Enghien was entirely 
owing to the machmations of Talleyrand. That when Napoleon 
was made acquainted with the horrid faet, it had such an effeet upon 
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him is absolutcly to cndangcr his hfcl She added moreover, that 
Tallc>rand lud rcpcatcdly assurcd him tlut he vvas not snfc w hilst 
a Bomben rcmamcd m c.vstcnce, and oftered for a ccrtain sum of 
mcncy totally to cxtirpatc the race.* 


WeJntsJey, July zCih. 

At three ira. wc rcccivcd orders to procced to Plymouth. Wc 
wcighcd immcdiatUy in company \\ith the Mym.tJcn and Sbtu ry. 
Tlus movement gicatly alarmcd the uhole party. Many mquincs 
nere made as to the pro ba ble motiv c of this removal, and a een* 
fcrcncc uas held by Buonapartc's staft, the result of uhicli I leamed 
uas an cxprcssion of their unammous opinion that the Bntrsh Gov cm« 
ment ccrtamly intended to prevent his rcsidcnce in tlus country. 
On anchonng m Plymouth Sound, tu o frigates, the E urebs and 
Lttfcy, uere iramediatciy stationcd one on cacli side of us, and severaj 
guard boats commcnced rowing round the ship Tlicse procecdings 
did not long escape the noticc of Buonaparte, uho rcqucstcd to hnow 
the rcason of such prccautions. After dmner hc made lus appcarancc, 
standing for some tune on the gangway Scvcral boats had coUccted 
round us to uhora hc boued, rcconnoitnng them as usual through lus 
gtass. Hc looked pale and dcjccted, and said but httlc. As it grew 
dark, the guard boats bang unablc to prevent the boats uluch still 
Lingcrcd round the slup from breohmg through the limits assigned, 
they made frequent decharges of musket ty The sound of tlus 
grcatl) <k$cGinpQs±<l lum, and he sent Bertrand to Captain Maitland, 
rcqucstmg tlut he uould lf possible prevent a repetition. Ccnvcrsing 
mth scnic of his officers tlicy Launchcd forth in prarse of Le gru t J 
Ctr* ae ur as the patron of art and science, Leas ting tlut not only 
the ticasurcs of the Louvre bat every pari of the Ihupirc uould 
cxlnl.it to the Oihnimiion ol the bitest p<n>tcnty preois o S his 
ria*, uticencc, lus taste and zeal for improv urent. An Lngl. h 
sail-»r’s Llunt observations (as to the mode of acquinng the greattr 
P*** cf ti.esc monuments of their nustcr’s fainc) sccn.cd to astenuh 
tlam 


TÅursJjy, July 27 /Å. 

Kaj* ’con remamtd ca deel. tlus day lo: ^cr tlun tUwah Hc 
<amc o..t alter L;uk!ut and ccr.t.uLcd upaards cf aa h r .*r. I am 
he was t «ch graULed vrcth the cements cl a letter rcccsvcd 
y'-* t\i±rs*c#. »Uh L*nrf uh* cu? Ut.Hj 

U 7U>,rt_U » -uril n..U t* j^jc krd * b Ci. *..3. O.Uf i«.*.— » 

"*** ***** S-*’* ' K *-~ *—i * 7 ;— ni y tsr»trcu: e s. 1 £S«* y 

"** -t.-U’c * 3.ta i~* euac-iiJ ti, liu 4 *U-**.*t Akt. 

Vi 
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by Captain Maitland from Lord Keith in which his Lordship requested 
Captam Maitland to return him thanks for the kindness and attention 
hc had shown his nephew, who was wounded and taken prisoner 
m the battie of Waterloo. I have before mentioned that Buonaparte 
generally took coffee between six and seven in the momings. His 
other mcals were two. Breakfast at eleven for which there were 
usually provided two hot joints besides made dishes, etc. Dinner at 
six. His appetite was generally good. In eating he sometimes makes 
use of his left hånd in lieu of a fork. During the day he takes hut 
little exercise, and usually sleeps between breakfast and dinner. 
Madame Bertrand informed me that he had of late become very 
inactive, and when last at Paris generally slept a great part of the 
day. Not Jess than ten thousand people were collected this aftemoon 
round the BdUropkon . Napoleon showed himself to them before 
and after dinner, frequently bowing to General Browne, the Govemor, 
and those in the nearest boats. It was evidently his endeavour to 
impress (if possible) the spectators with an opinion of his affability 
and condescension. 


Fridciy, July 28 th. 

About eleven a.m. Lord Keith came on board. He was introduced 
to Napoleon whom (as I learn) he now personally thanked for his 
attention towards liis nephew. Buonaparte was, I understand, 
very pressing in his inquiries relative to his probable fate, and avowed 
liis determination of never being conveyed to St. Helena. He was 
always very anxious for the arrival of the newspapers which he eagerly 
read with the assistance of Bertrand and Las Cases. The news in 
those received to-day was by no means agreeable to him, and though 
we may reasonably suppose he did not believe the many ridiculous 
surmises they contained, yet he generally appeared affected and 
agitated after the perusal. The Courier perhaps was the most violent 
against him, yet he always made a point of asking first for it. 

This day several transports passed very near the B eller opkom 
bringing over the French prisoners taken in the battie of Waterloo, 
many of whom were wounded. Several of these poor fellows with their 
bandages, etc., were on deck. I am unable to speak as to the effect 
this sight (if he were witness of it) may have had upon Buonaparte, 
as he was at the time in his cabin. His officers beheld them pass 
from the poop, the ideas with which it must have been associated 
could not but render it an affecting scene, and to do them justice they 
appeared to feel it. Buonaparte appeared on deck for about half an 
hour before and after dinner. Being completely surrounded by 
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UuU he stcxxl altcnutcly on cach side of the siup, bo.vwig and uniling 
to the spectators. In the evening scvcral ol his other oihccrs camc 
on bovrd from the dificrcnt slups on uluch they were distnhutcd. 
1 le apj»cartd to conv erse freely uath them all. One of them addressmg 
mc said: " It is Ihus thi Emperor alsays sets, sheiker hc bi sfcsLuig 
ta a Itttg or J pesssnl. Titts tt ts tshtch males hxm so helet ed.” 

We inqutrcd of Madame Bertrand uhy Najxdeon lud been so 
hasty in quittmg Elba ? She ansuered: Tlut some dcputics tud 
Wen sent to him from Francc mwting him mstantly to return, it bcing 
Inuun that immuhatdy on the dissolution of the Congress at Vu.nna 
hc uas to be sent to St. Helena. It nas this inforimtion nhich m- 
dueed lum to muhc the attempt sooner tlun hc othenvise mtended, 
and before lus plans utre sufhcicntly matured. 

Solur Joy, July zcjh. 

It ramed dunng the greatesi part of this day, and no beats having 
ællected Buonaparte \vas depnved of the opportumty of showing 
lumsclf. Hc therefore hept dose, not vouchsafing his slupmates a 
peep at lum. 

Por the flrst time hc dmed off roast beef, and paid a just tnbute 
to John Bull's good taste by cating hcartily of it. Hc uas indced 
to mueh plcascd \vtth tlus new acquaintancc that it found almost a 
daily udeome at his tablc dunng the rcmaindcr of lus stay on board. 
As Xapolcon sddom took an} Uung after dmner, and sat alonc in lus 
calin, all lus officers natil the tu o ladies generally gav c us tl.eir com juny 
in the evening. Cenversmg rcspecting the battle of Watcrloo, Marshal 
Bertrand observed tlut ** Hal net the Empacr tråde those tepesied 
(korets Esords ssnsti hi xeould hove tnattdauud his £tcurd, and the 
boede -f lessi hs\e leen Jr s s ud' Spcalung of the dificrcnt great ruval 
aeuens of the latc nar our pchtcncss and forbcarancc uere put to 
a severe test, the Prench gentry (rcadily mvuitmg an exetue for tl.e 
result of every battle) attn huling all our vadenes to accident er good 
f«:tu;c. Why did ihey not force thc.r jussagc frem Keei.c/ut 
accxrdmg to thar fnmdly in ti mation thrre ? Portuce m.ght perlujo 
fer tr.ee have a*e\JenisU/ favoored tLeni, er at Icast luve sind c*J 
ihar rcsolat.cn. 


Sundsy t JIU, 

At the uvuxl time cf Cvethrty pm. (an unr.cr.x cenrourse 
U.rg cvUtettd rv^.J lhc vLp) NajVevn made hu a; 
zs 1 alt« a ihut Ur.c rtjuard to the 1 r I 1 

hntUfiu;,eltLJl^ulu;JLcHnB.i{hiui ^ ' 
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us as we had been accustomed to remark his great and peculiar personal 
neatness. We could only ascribe the change to the anxiety respecting 
his fate. He again expressed his admiration at the great beauty of 
the women, viewing them through his glass, and occasionally taking 
oS his hat. Upon his quitting the gangway (after remaining there 
about twenty minutes) many of the spectators cheered. Being close 
to him I immediately fixed my eyes upon him and marked the workings 
of his countenance. I plainly perceived that he was mortified and 
displeased and not a little agitated, attributing the shout, and I believe 
justly, to the exultation which they felt at having him in our 
possession. After he had retired we were told he was taken ill. 
During the night he sent out to request that no noise might be made 
over his head. The newspapers were again very violent and spoke 
confidently of his conveyance to St. Helena. They stated likewise 
that Bertrand, Savary and L ’Allemand were proscribed by Louis 
XVIII. The two latter appeared much affected by the news and 
made I believe frequent inquiries of Captain Maitland as to the 
probability of their surrender by the British Government. 

On Bertrand it seemed to make but little impression. He is 
most strongly attached to Buonaparte, and if he felt anything the 
feeling arose from the idea of not being permitted to accompany 
him to his final destination. 


Mondayi Jnly 31 si. 

Napoleon continued unwell the whole night. At ten the next 
moming Lord Keith and Sir H. Bunbury came on board, and were 
immediately shown to his cabin. They brought him official informa¬ 
tion of the resolution of the British Government to send him to St. 
Helena, and that it was its order that he should in future be merely 
treated as a general. Against this resolution I am told he vehemently 
protested, declaring that he preferred being delivered up to the Bour- 
bons to being forced to St. Helena, and that such being the case he 
never would voluntarily quit the ship. He had placed himself under 
the protection of the British nation. It was from it he had asked 
an asylum and he trusted it would not be refused him. 

A few minutes before dinner he came upon deck with no other 
apparent design than to gratify the surrounding spectators. He 
looked extremely ill and dejected. I should scarcely have imagined 
that so great a change could have taken place in so short a period. 
He was still unshaven and his countenance, naturally sallow, had 
now assumed a death-like paleness. We were all in uncertainty as to 
the event. He for the first time this evening remained uncovered 
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dunng thc glenter part of thc time hc rcrrurcd oa deck. In abom 
ten minutes hc rttirtd to thc dmner table but scarcdy touel cd 
an)tlung. Bertrand seaned smccrcly afheted at tic statc of Lu 
moster. 

Buonapartc this cvuung addressed anothvr letter to His Ro^al 
Highness thc Prmcc Regent; L'Alkmand did thc same to Lord Mel- 
ville. Tlic latter staled lus humane attention to seme wounded 
Bntish pnsoners uhom iic aftervvards hberatid He rcqucslcd a 
refeonce might bc made to them, and camcstly besought thc protection 
of thc Bntish Government. 

A fcw mmutes beforc mnc pm , uhdst I had thc \vatcli. Marshol 
and Madame Bertrand uens u al hin g m \ciy camcst convcrsation 
ca thc oppositc side of thc deck uhen on a sudden Madame, darting 
into Napoleon’s cabin, threvv hcrsclf at lus feet, uliere slic ccntmucd 
aboat half a minute; then starting up, rushed belou into her oven 
cabm, and liad nearly succccdcd in preapitating herself out of thc 
quarter gallcry vvmdow uhen she vvas prevenfed by her husband and 
General Montholon. Tlic motivc assigned I heard for tlus rash act 
vas thc determination of her husband to follow thc fortones of Napoh.cn 
uhatever they might bc, even to dcatli Madame Bertrand continucd 
dchnous thc uhole night. Under thc apprehensron that similar 
attwnpts might bc made boats uere stationed round thc slup until 
thc monung. I discovcred tlut from thc tune of Buonapartc s ccn.irg 
ci board onc of his generals had altemately hept guaxd over I im 
wblc he slcpt. Tlus vvas surcl> dono from respoet, and not frem 
any aj prchcnsion of dander. 


TutiJj), .fuga i ui 

Buonapartc pas>cd a very slccplcss mght, and ccntmucd un.\c!L 
I understand he uas extruntly indignant ulen mfcrxred jc^tcrday 
by Sir H. Bunbury of thc ordcr hc had Lruu,ht frem Gov«i*n.cat 
fur lus bung triated menly a* a general officer 

"By jour King,” said he, **I have teen achnoaltd^cd as Krst 
Conml cf France, and by all thc other pouersof turopeas Lmj« r, 
then, am I to bc truted as a rrcre general J ’* 

Centrary to oar cxpcctoticns Le again eshil.'ed La:.«’! at thc 
uvuil tune to tbe numerous 5 pectators. and frcq-catlj boatd to them. 
Hc ifpcared tl^s cvuung ccns-dcrably letter, a~J .n L-.»-rr 

*Jvr.ts than ue had scen Lun tur icvcral da>s. I r~i to 

^—at Er tLcm Hc j at sevcral q^cst.^-as la tLc tL.p> c'X 
of thc surgeua af:er Mad~mc Bertr-adi bc-.:!. -ad >* tL 
4 aaade ashed if Le imagined that thc reahy _tcadcd ta d.o<*n 
V7 



napolbon and his fellow travellers 

s 6 Imp -T al Guari in the 

•» yo„ ng men abo“ytoy a” ^ 

pohte, genteel and prepossessin^ ru* * age ~ dark ' com P Iexioned » 
officers. The former is said m h' ^ ^ considered as very elever 

aZ* fflir; 3 is a reiy 

Zsecond 1“ t0 te J U L d < h “ Her fest died, and from 

and r t from t °7 ^ “MNf «*"* *«. 

ch 1S * ar from handsome. I guess thirty-five for her age but 

she datters herself that John Buil will take her for twenty-five/ * 


s °on after 8 o'clock this-moming Admiral Sffi Wge^Cockbum 
accompamed by the Hon. Mr. Byng, had come on board, and were S 
a considerable time engaged in overhauling and examining the luggage 

theT P f /f t0 take Wilh “ m - Durin S the earI y part Of the dfy 
tne boats of the djfferent ships were employed in removing it to the 

Northumberland. About 10 a.m. Admiral Lord Keith arrived. Having 
obtamed his lordship’s permission, Mr. O'Meara consented to accom- 
pany Napokon, who on being apprised of this determination sent 
tne Duke of Rovigo (Savary) to him with the offer of five hundred 
guineas fer annum. Mr. O'Meara replied that the British Government 
was his master and would remunerate him. 


Madame Bertrand was veiy dejected and in tears. A short time 
previous to quitting the ship she made a last attempt to dissuade her 
husband from accompanying Buonaparte. In a loud and angiy 
voice he exelaimed, “ Jamais, Madame Bertrand, jamais ! ” 

About io a.m. the children and nine servants were sent to the 
Northumberland; and about eleven, the Admiral's barge being in 

waiting, Buonaparte was infqrmed that everything was ready for his 
removal. 


We had all assembled on deck to take our last view of him. After 
a long conversation with Lord Keith, and having taken leave of those 
officers who were to remain behind, he made his appearance at about 
twenty minutes before twelve. It was four days since we had last 
seen him. He was not shaved, and appeared confused. Bovving as 
he came out, he advanced with a sort of forced smile on his countenance 
towards the officers of the Bellerophori, attended by Captain Maitland ; 
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and addrcsscd thcm in Krcndi ncarly to the /oUaivmg purpcrf. " Gentle¬ 
men, I have reepiestcd Captain Mrulland to return ymi my thanls, 
and to issurejøu hoit mueh I fed mdebted for the attention* I lave 
reemed smccon board the BdUrophon” In a Immed tone he added 
»mctlung w hich I could not exaetly lay hold of (lus rapuhty of deh\ cry 
nules it alv\ ay3 difiicult to understand him), but it apjxrarcd cxj resave 
of the hopc he had cntertaincd at first Corning on board of bang j<r* 
mitted quietly to resule m England dunng the nmaindcrof ha c-vis« 
tcnce. Ilavmg said this he bovved to all around, and lastly, tuming 
to the slnp's crovv, pulled oli his hat to thcm also He mstantly vvent 
into the boat; and.accompamcd byCounts Bertrand and Montholon- 
ScmonviUe, General Gourgiud, the Count I-as Cases and the tuo 
ladies, vvas immedntely convc>ed to the Ncrihun.lcrUt J Sav ary and 
L'AUcnund uuc not alloucd to accompany lum and still remam 
uilli us.* The former wept bitterly, appeared m a violent rage, and 
asstrted that Napoleen would not ln c six montiis in St Helena 

Before quitting the slup, Buonaparte distnbuted, I am told, a 
con^dcrable sum of inoncy among the suborduutc follovvtrs vvhom 
he Mt belund. A amaimng sum of four thousand Napoleonsf vvas 
talen posscsiion of by order of Government He lias levn j*.r* 
mitted to tale vvitli hun all lus platc, etc. 

U six tlus evaung wc got under vveigh on our return to Plyrrouth, 
and m about an hour aftervvards percened the XctthurrlcrhnJ vvagli 
alxi In the mormng ( \ugust feth) she vvas sten in the o£;n£ l)ing-lo 
fer the vls^cIs wluch vverc to accompany htr On the follovnng ram* 
mg føth) the vvhole having jowcd, they made sari dovvn Chor: ti and 
were soen out of s-ght Wc tlus day rcccivcd a letter fro:n our latc 
S-rgeon, Mr O’Mcara, who mcntioned that on the cvtmng of ti e da/ 
he quilted us B-oiaparle nas n lugh sjunti, and urth great gwxJ 
1 tunoor lo>t live Napoler *.s to Sir G CoclMrn at \n->t-un, ard af ler* 

»anis j laard three others unier the candiesticjc fer the sena« ts. I 
have httlc dojbt bat he rejo.ccd in his beart at tha unc*i<ctcd o ajc 
fru i all ha u.uu-cs. It aas the last time »c 1 card cf han. 

” I, Bane, quo vutus taa le v\xat . , 

Grxr.si-a htaa mcrilun-u j n-r-a" 

H *„t. II, s vor 

* «r# tf x; oat* Ja i trU ur, a I_ ji„t i 

tt* Ower *»to ’•<!* t.A <4 13 *»«-<£,<- t ** * 

ta ttal to t!*, k i ~* u*—J »i* 

* TUr>» Ui* lxc3 u csj 13 Ui i* f ll«t 1 L«i J vi# 

„i Htxa, i * *; f s <•- « .« d I . s w. » i* t« 

i-» -wTj «««*. 
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N'APOLEON'S VOYAGE TO ST. HELENA 
BY SIR GEORGE BINGHAM 
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Ladt Biscuau urr ro »i* »tnu ♦/ Aatiilx I.uaiuj 
MaXUL, X-AT1 CaETaIS j*P HlIJAll. Tll*r *#lt 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS 


Monday, jth .—Early in the moming the baggage of Napoleon 
came on board, and several servants, and persons of his suite, to 
prepare the cabin that was to receive him. About two o’clock he 
left the Belerophon and carae alongside the Northumberland, accom- 
panied by Lord Keith. The guard was tumed out and presented 
arms, and all the officers stood on the quarter-deck to receive Lord 
Keith. Napoleon chose to take the compliment to himself. He 
was dressed in a plain green uniform, with plain epaulets, white kersey- 
mere waisteoat and breeches, with stockings, and small gold shoe- 
buckles, his hair out of powder and rather greasy, his person corpulent, 
his neck short, and his tout ensemble not at all giving an idea that he 
had been so great or was so extraordinary a man. He bowed at 
first coming on deck, and having spoken to the Admiral, asked for 
the Captain of the ship. In passing towards the cabin he asked 
who I was. The Captain introduced me. He inquired the number 
of the regiment, where I had served, and if the 53rd was to go to St. 
Helena with him. He then asked an officer of Artillery the same 
questions. From him he passed to Lord Lowther, to whom he 
addressed several questions, af ter which he retired to the cabin. 
The Admiral, who was anxious that he should as early as possible 
be brought to understand that the cabin was not allotted to him 
solely, but was a sort of public apartment, asked Lord Lowther, 
Mr. Lyttelton, and myself to walk in. Napoleon received us stand- 
ing. The lieutenants of the ship were brought in and introduced, 
but not one of them spoke French; they bowed, and retired. We 
remained: Mr. Lyttelton, who spoke French fluently, answered 
his questions. After we were tired of standing, we retired. Half 
an hour afterwards he came on deck, and entered into conversation 
with Mr. Lyttelton: he spoke with apparent freedom and great 
vivacity, but without passion. He rather complained of his destina¬ 
tion, saying it had been his intention to have lived in a retired manner 
in England, had he been permitted to have done so. He replied 
freely to several questions Mr. Lyttelton put to him relative to what 
had happened in Spain and other parts. This interesting conversa¬ 
tion lasted at Ieast an hour, at the end of which he retired. At six 
o’clock dinner was announced. He ate heartily, taking up both 
fish and meat frequently with his fingers; he drank claret out of a 
tumbler mixed with a very little water. Those of his attendants who 
were received at the Admiral’s table were—Bertrand (Grand Mar- 
shal); the Countess, his wife; Montholon, General of Brigade and 
A.D.C.; and Las Cases, in the uniform of a captain in the navy, but 
called a Counsellor of State. The discourse was on general and 
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fnlhng subjccts, aflef wbich hc faJhed to thc Admiral of Rusna and 
»ls chmate, and of Mo^oar, withcut sccming at alf to frei thc sal jcct; 
hc spole as il hc lud Leen an actor ordy mstcad of thc nuthor al all 
thosc scenes which cost so rnueh bloodshcd. Wc rose måned, al dy 
a/ter thnner, and tfic Admiral f-egged nic to attend Xapolctn. Hc 
walhed fonsard to thc forccastlc: thc men of thc 53 rd Regiment 
and thc Artilicry Wltc on thc booms; they rose and took eff thc.r 
caps as hc pos^cd. Hc appeared to hkc thc compkment, and said 
hc was formerly m thc Artilicry. I answcrtd, " Ves, you Lclorged 
to thc Regiment De la Fere," on uluch he \ mchcd my car with a 
smile, as if plcascd to find I Lnew so rnuch of ins lustory. Hc walked 
for sorr.c tune, and then ashed us m to pby cards; wc sut down to 
tujhun. Hc showed me lus snuff-box, on uhich were tnlaid four 
Mher antiqucs (ctuns)—Sy Ib, Regulus, Pompty, and Julius Cesnr 
—with a gold onc on thc side of TimoHon. Madame lkrtrand told 
me hc had found these cotns lumsdf at Rome. He did not j by 
h gh at cards, and Idt about fifty francs to bc distnbuted amorgst 
thc sovants. Tlic latter part of thc esenmg hc apjxurcd tlioughtful, 
and at a httlc past ten hc retired for thc xught. 

TiusJay, Stk .—Tlic ucathcr was squally, and ihcre was a henvy 
sca, ilost of tlic party were ailccted by thc molion of tlic \ esset 
Xapoleoxj did not made his appearanec. 

KVinrUi}*, (j!h .—Napolcon at dmntr asked many qucstions, but 
appeared m lo.v’ spints. Hc bnghttncd up aftemards. and canic 
en thc deck. Hc ashed if amongst thc mtdskipmui there were any 
uho could speak Fren ch onc of Ikon had Leen at Ver dun and under- 
stooi it a hule. Tlic captam of mannes (ikatic) appeared oa deck , 
hc tnquirtii uho hc was, and where he lud Sorved \\hen hc tc’J Jam 
hc had Leen at Acre hc appearcd particulaily* j lea^cd, and look h.m Ly 
ihr coi, nkiJi I itod hc lus njns) s been ta thc lul:t c4 #Lra 

jdeosed. Hc talhed a goed dcal walh tins o&Ccr, walkirg thc deck 
uuh La tands bebad lam. At aght oTlock he rclitcd to tf.c tal ..t. 
il« hit at cards, and observed tlut geod fortone lud cf btc f l* 
suk<n lun. Aboat ten o'ciock Le retired for ti.c 

ju'å.—K apel« a d.d nul ajjear t.d d.n* el t±r.i% He 
ufeetai by thc mc.l.ia cf ihc dop, ara! w*d sery Llllr. Hc i~-, le 
an atternj t to j by at eardt, Lat was olL^ed to gi>c it ep ar 1 ttt-e 
t ar i v. 

Fruhj, :jb.—Lbaug wtaiLcr, ar. 1 ik;uj.uie tntuAb thc b 

dx\. 

j, :u,—Naj^bus rude Lt aj,<aran c tul/, an! i* J 
R;t r i!—n . hc s* ahUvi thc dtv* t-j * J o . n.j» ** — 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS 

How little did I ever think, when I used to consider him as one of the 
first generals in the world, that he would ever have taken my arm 
as a support! He spoke but little at dinner, but conversed for half 
an hour afterwards with the Admiral, in the course of which con- 
versation he denied having had any knowledge of the death of Captain 
Wright, and said he had never heard his name till mentioned to him 
by an English gentleman at Elba; that it was not probable that, 
having the cares of a great nation, he should interest himself in the 
fate of an obscure individual. This reasoning, I own, appears more 
specious than solid. Of Sir Sidney Smith he also spoke, and said that 
he had once (when commanding the army in Egypt) inserted in his 
orders that he was mad, as a means of checking the intrigues he had 
attempted to carry on with his generals. At cards this evening he 
was evidently affected with the motion of the vessel, and retired early. 

Sunday , 13 th .—The chaplain dined with the Admiral. Napoleon 
asked a number of questions relating to the Reformed religion; he 
did not display much knowledge of the tenets of our Church, or of the 
English history at the period of the Reformation. He played with 
his attendants at cards as usual; the English did not join. 

Monday, 14/A.—Napoleon asked at dinner a number of questions 
relative to the Cape, and whether any communication was carried on 
by land with any other part of Africa by means of caravans. His 
information on these, as well as on other topics connected with geo- 
graphy, appeared very limited; and he asked questions that any 
well-educated Englishman would have been ashamed to have done. 
The evening passed off with cards as usual. 

Tuesday , 15/A.—Napoleon's birthday. The Admiral compli- 
mented him on the occasion, and Iris attendants appeared in dress 
uniforms. After dinner a long conversation took place, which tumed 
on the intended invasion of England. He asserted that it was always 
his intention to have attempted it. For this purpose he sent Ville- 
neuve with his fleet to the West Indies, with orders to refresh at 
some of the French isles, to return without loss of time, and imme- 
diately to push up the Channel, taking with him the Brest fleet as 
he passed (it was supposed that this trip would have withdrawn the 
attention of our fleets); 300,000 men were ready at Boulogne (of which 
6,000 were cavalry) to embark at a moment's notice. Under cover of 
this fleet, he calculated he would have debarlced this army in twenty- 
four hours. The landing was to have taken place as near London 
as possible. He was to have put himself at the head of it, and have 
made a push for the Capital. He added, “ I put all to the hazard. 

I entered into no calculation as to the manner in which I was to return , 
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I tntstcd all to the in>|ws.\a the <xcujatu,a U tl^a vu;,ul v., dl 
luv c oeasioncd. Ccnccnc iLcn my ihuppc-nUscnt »Un I { ur.i 
tlut YiUcncuve, alter a drnvvn lattk wuh Caldcr, hal sU*a1 i t 
Cadiz—hc migbt as well luve gonc back to the West Imho, t made 
onc furtl.cr atlcrnpt to gel tny tlcct mto tl.c ClunticL Xeh* n 
clatroyal it al the bottle ol Trafalg.ir, and 1 then, os you luvu c, 
fcil with my who!c force ca Austru, who wo> unjrcjorcd fer thu 
sudden alUck, ond >oa remonter huvv well I suucidéd.” 

At cords this cvcr.ing hc vvos succcssful, ujnnu.g tu or ly e.ghty 
rupofeoru; hc cvidcntly tnej to Icoc it agauu I fe was m g*.*Al 
spirits at the idea of hu succcss on hu buthday, Lav mg leen olonja 
of an ojuniem tiut some days arc more Lrturute tlan dhm. It 
wus ncaily eleven o’dock before hc ldt the cnrd-Uthn 

HVJrjeu/uy, xCih .— Ilonajurtc did not app*ar till dinacMwuc; 
Iie vvas in gooxi spints, and ashed as usual a vane ty of »piotuuu. 
After dinnef, in hu vvalk with the Admiral, hc was qmte lajuaew-i, 
lu ving, besides hu usual allov,ancc of vvmc flvvo tumblers of daret), 
drunk one of champagne, and soinc bottled leer. Ifc $-ud hc ai;ro 
liendcd tlut the racosurc of sending lum to M. Hdctu uught luve 
fatal conscqucnccs. Ifc lunted tlut the pcojle of Trance and IUf}* 
wvre so mucli attadicd to hun and lus i^non Ihat thry nught teVinge 
it Ly the nussacre of the Enghsln Hc achnow ledgid, Lo.*wir, tlut 
hc tbought lus hfe sale witli the Enghsb, wluch it nught not luve 
beta lud it Ixtn inlnistcd to the Austrixns or Pnuuans. Of tU> hfe 
he apjtars tcrucioiu ; one of lus tu/dj de cÅjtnlre shxjo coiutantly nt 
his ajiartment; nor dues it upjvar, atlet (torn Lu oan ^exoant* er 
tho*c of lus attcndanls, tlut hc wos very {(uLgd of it at Ilur Lulle 
of Walcrloo, oertamly the most in t er r s ting tue tf lus hfe, an 1 ta 
wluch lus futuxe dotmy tutned. Not ene tf lus $*rvrul siaff w»a 
uuunded; and lud hc Leen ui the tlnckcst of tl.c s ght, a* U'thmgLuj 
was, tbcy cuull nat alt luve eaijtd. liut ta toLun ta Lu o uve ru* 
Lun, hc raid tlut, after the Austrun war, lh.auba.rr*^u «n»i the $«o j le 
alxrut hua told lum it wus ab^lutcly neteuury tiut hc sLudl £—uiy 
agnn. to luve Lars, Ut thr sake and u^cu-in tf trance. Ihe 
Eugjcrorti Kus~.acdc.cd JLet the .Uchlcdru Anu. A 
held on the sat, eet, and in talung mtu iw— io-U n th.» 
a danse jroviduig Lu the Ujx tacru^c cf the Cittk n. —A 
ahu thit a dupti shoali le ah^atd u* the Tudu.'S i~< thr muu-,* 
of tiut l**lh, was strvngiy el,eeLd to ly ti th< »s 

LU.’y ro rinder the murun.r tur;«.; dur ui At :Lu r^ -v-1 

a»ta:»asi.lvug odcred a hnua o* the h-«^r oi .h/u 
Jii-ed A w«s ^n.!c in^.Ut,rnt to hur ( w tht/ i—- nu t.'.. 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS 

on thc subjcct: this business was speeclily settled. This was at 
ten o’clock at night; bcfore midnight the copy of a treaty was drawn 
out (copicd nearly word for word from the marriage contract between 
Louis the XVIth and Maria Antoinette), signed by him, transmitted 
to Vienna, and Maria Louisa became the new Empress. 

Thursday, ijth .—Napoleon did not make his appearance till 
dinner; lie conversed a little, and retired early to the after-cabin; 
he remained but a short time at tlie card-table. In a conversation 
last night with Sir George Cockburn it turned on Waterloo; he said 
that he sliould not liave attacked Wellington on the i8th, had he sup- 
posed he would have fought liim; he acknowledged that he had not 
exactly reconnoitred the position; he praised the British troops, 
and gave thc same account of the final result as in the official despatch; 
he denied that the movement of the Prussians on his flank had any 
effect; the malevolent, he said, raised the cry of sauve qui feut, and 
as it was already dark he could not remedy it. “ Had there been day- 
light," he added, “ I should have thrown aside my cloak, and every 
Frenchman would have rallied round me ; but darkness and treachery 
were too much for me." 

Friday, 18 Ih .—Napoleon in good spirits and looking well; he con¬ 
versed af ter dinner for a considerable time with the Admiral; he 
mentioned Maria Louisa, and said she was much attached to him; 
she was asked by the Queen of Naples (at Vienna) why she did not 
join her husband in Elba ? She replied her inclination led her to do 
so, but she was prevented by her parents. The Queen replied that if 
she loved a man nothing should prevent her following him, if there 
were Windows in the house and sheets to enable her to let herself 
down from them. He spoke with interest of his boy, and appeared 
pleased to relate that when the Queen of Naples said to the child, 

“ Well, my boy, your game is now over, you will be obliged to tum 
Capuchin," he replied, “ I never will be a priest, I will be a soldier." 
In Germany he said he had intercepted a letter written by the young 
Prince of Orange, in which he said the Prince was not very lavish in 
his praises of our Royal family, but that a lady at Dresden, who had 
either been mentioned in it, or had some reason for wishing that it 
might not be made public, entreated him so eamestly not to send 
it to the Moniteur that he withheld it. 

Saturday , igth .—At dinner Napoleon talked of Toulon with ani¬ 
mation ; he said the only wound he had ever received was from an 
English sailor (by a pike) in the hånd, at the storm of Fort Mulgrave, 
the possession of which led to the evacuation of that town. This led 
to talking of the navy; he said the only good officer he had was 
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onc oiio'e aune Le \ ruiuunccd Cas roo, u !«o. when Admmd Dumar. r 
v,av acqujttcd by a court-niartul (havir.£ Uen tr.cd fer Ira’,,r - Uu 
IwUlc of Trafalgar, and for Lmsg af lavris suiicr*dc:td to * t 
K. Slradun), took U.c sword that u« dehvered to hsi ly the 
dent ar.J brole it. The Admiral asked lom for othrr ruvai 
dame ler, uliose name I have forgotlcn; l.c answered, " He U Lav cd 
well in onc action; I made hun a lear♦admiral en the »jet; the 
con -cqucncc wal, the very ncxt ycar bc Just rnc twu shjj i tn the I by 
of Hoves " [Kosav].. In conversatten with the Admiral U.hic dmacr 
he made the folio.vmg remarkable oboen aben * “ I uas at the head 
of an anny at twcnty*four; at tlur ty t from nothtrg I ha! r^*n u* 
be U.c head of rny country ; for, as first Consul. I lad as mach p; ver 
as l alter,vards had as hnij>crur. I shouhl have d.cd," Le addtd, 
" the day ailer 1 ixtcsct) Ma*cuw; my $ary then tu/trhi la to h\:i 
cstabhslicii for cvcr. M The Admiral rtphcil Uat to Ix; a truly great 
duracter tt wos necessasy to suffer advent ty as well as puqcnty. 
He assented, but said, " My lot las Wen a hule too wrvc:c/* 

SurJjy, aodi.—Napolom at dmner agatn Ugan to questn.« tla 
clcrgyman rusjxxting the Kcfomicd relikten, uhether wc med the 
eruaftx, hovv nuny sacrarnents uc uy;d. Gracc uas satd. and le 
asked vvhether it uas a licncdiatc. He ualked for a con. M dc?aUc 
time by moonltgbf, and, sccmg Uut the A<hmnJ did n^t J lav at 
canls, refrained htmsclf He talkcd of Hgypt , he raid the " Marx** 
lukes ought to bo the first cavalry in the ucrld, no Frrnchrrun is 
equal to U*cin. luve Frcnchmcn could nev er stand aga.:ut tla 
same number of Mamdukes, er evea onc hundred; but three Lui* 
dred Frcnchmcn uoulJ. by nuntcuv ring and Lav trg reserves, leat 
an equal number or even a gnater ** He contmued to uy tlat 
" KKber uas a good general. Lut not a johttcian suiaermt to j su jer 
in Uut country*. Hav mg landed in Fgyjt utth a small army, and 
cut uT frem any rwnforccmcnts. Le uas othged to jraeme every 
arliLcc to garn the goodwill cf the le . fer tha he and ha hik,*rrs 
pofesved Ure Mahemedan rtLguoi/* uL-dt he made ru se«.; le m 
ackno.vles.lg mg la: lud done t-m* Ih He lud gieat sLXodty tn U."g* 
mg the shuks to uarve uhat ts <xia.de: cd l* ih by the Jr**» -*r>! 
Mah^mrdans an :ut;«.rtant ;ait cf U.c rcL { ? a 
to Ik obvutcd uas that < f drmkmg ww, He sa.i the Fr-nkt ut:n 
rum <3 of a edder chcute, and hr w ha g a tm.e h*l lesa * » 

tastet) tr »t. that llxV CvOl !.«t it-np-^dj tt. -»n I j’i/ *d Uo 

sh.aU i-c ahu^c-d a d.j»coau m A ^ h 11 1^- 

to hi u.*. Uu: the Franks n*. t ,bt ceiUud^ d.uk ^1 -I thas *h ♦ 
Uvsoll <hanmd f a tt. ik-a^;-ate t.«t th > t.. . t 
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'vished to enter the pale of their Church on such terms, and begged 
they would reconsider it. The next answer proved more favourable : 
it was decreed that they should be allowed to drink wine, provided 
every day before they did so they should resolve to do a good action. 
On being pressed to know what was considered a good action, it was 
answered, either almsgiving, building (or contributing towards budd¬ 
ing) a mosque, or digging a well in the desert. Having promised 
faithfully to comply with these terms, he concluded by saying, “ We 
were received into the mosque, and I derived from it the most 
important results.” 

December 6 (h .—Longwood is now ready for the reception of Bona- 
parte, and I called yesterday at the Briars to accompany him thither. 
He received me with some apologies in his robe de chambre , and ex- 
cuscd himself from going on account of the smell of paint. He ap- 
peared to be in unusual good spirits, having on the table English papers 
to the I5th of September. The greater confusion there is in France, 
the greater chance he fancies there is of his being allowed to return, 
as he thinks the English Government will be obliged to recall him to 
compose the confusion that exists in that unhappy country. I have 
just seen Captain Mackey, the officer who has the charge of him; he 
appears to wish to remain another day. There is no knowing what he 
is about. He do es not know his own mind two minutes together. 

December 21 si .—Since I last wrote, Napoleon has been removed to 
Longwood. He appears in better health, and has been in good spirits. 

I called on him on Monday and had a long audience, in which he was 
very particular in his questions relating to our mess, entering into 
the most minute particulars, even so far as to ask who cooked for us, 
male or female, white or black. On Friday I met him as I was march- 
ing with my regiment.* He rides now every day within his bounds 
(but never exceeds them), with a British officer, which he cannot yet 
reconcile himself to. His attendants are, as usual, split into parties, 
and they have procured the removal of Bertrand (who has at least 
the merit of being his oldest and most faithful servant) from the 
superintendence of the household. 

1816. January ist. —Last Tuesday I introduced all the officers to 
Bonaparte; it was evidently an effort on his part, although the pro¬ 
posal, in the first instance, came from himself; he asked a number 
of questions, which were exceedingly absurd. He has been in great 
spirits since the last arrivals; he has heard that “ all the virtues,” 

* Sir George Bingham had not at this time received intimation of his promotion ; 
nor was he informed of his appointment of Brigadier-General on the Staff till the 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. His commission was dated the 2ist of October. 
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\vjth S.r Tranen Burdctt at thar head, are to ad.oatc tL ca«^c 
an I lus ;cc.ili, an i hc sangumdy JouLs Irrajnl to tLc rrah. 

Jiu+iry SJi —Smcc I uiotc lait I have drøed uuh Naj* kv.i; it 
aas a most *uj<-rb di nner, that lasted ©nly furty na .ates, whe, s ve 
rrtucd mlo the drawmg-roum to j Uy cardd. TLc de-vmt -ervne u« 
Sures chjtu, witii guld knives, forks, and «pnc& 4 . Ti .c c* ::ec*cu;» 
v.«c tlic roost beautiful I ever sa.v. O.i caeh cup ws an B.*>jtun 
vie*, ar.d en the saucer a pcrtrait of surøc Iky, or other thjLrgu^b-d 
character. They cøst tucnly-fivc gumcos, the ctij» au 1 samer. u 
Trance. TLc drøner uas stujad eno j b 2i; the jxoplc uha Lic ».th Lun 
scorceJy spoke out of a uinsper. and Le vrås so mueh cnja a cd m «tir-; 
tl*at hc hardJy said a word to any ot.e, hc lud vs Uled the room wjlh 
uax candlcs tliat it uas as hot os any oven lfc said lo me, alter I 
had en fered the drjurnjj room, ” Vcj are not acculomaj to udi jbat 
droners " Hc lias generally onc or t.vo officers cf the 53 M to drøner, 
or ratlicr supj>cr, for it is lulhjust ci b ht Lefore hc sus doan. 

Fclruiry i+th — I send >cu a hule pen sketch of the hu ave at 
Longviood, as it ap;>cars from my tent. It does not look her c roucb 
hke an imperial cstabluhmcnt, it hav, hoaever, gic.it deptb, and 
more room tlian there appears. The ticcs atxmt the caxnp aic gun 
vood, of a blwsh green culour, and at a distance give >uu the idea 
of an old umbrclla, you sec Tchrsxcns nurquce and serv anis* tent 
arøongit the trees in the foreground Thosc tues orc fo.il of a >j*x,rs 
of conary bird, tlut smg as succtly Lat aic not so lusdcir,« as * uto 
T here are also omadavats, anl Java spaxroas, ivitfj ted leaks, o.. 1 
thesc are the uholc of tLc small L.rdscn the ida: d \W.rn it vov ffU 
discovcrcd it had not a inmg erratuxe oa U. Partn f giS a;c 
plcnty, and th-rc are a good many pheasants—mue hlc the gdka 
phcosant of Ginu tlun our ErgLdi L.nls, ar, I jeroe j<\acj.*.ks, aUch 
are cathcr smaller Ilion c jr tome enes. 1 sa* tao tLc otLer day, 
tlicy rose very nujestreally to dy auay vhen duturl<d , they are t*A 
allowcd to le shot, and the j Lcaso..tS are ruerved Ur ih- G verr^ f 
only. Yesterday I vent to coll en Iknajurtc; hc u«s gc r o-t ,:i 
lus camage ; hc udsted en nsy cerøg v,th Ln, ond ve La J a dr,.c 
togdher of three miles. Hc al* j> > otis alter an 1 h/, vLen 
lie heard a packet vas arm cd frem L Le ut.l, ”N •* the 

Colu.cl vvili hear frvm L_J> Lu ,1— j 

Apnl iqtlu—1 calitd en JLhuujuitc lut FuvL.) Uf ic t.V iu-- ** 
lud anciicicd, to arrøvUive to Lua liu rø.\J i i tbc t~.*t : 

Ile rreuvcd rr.e va Lu Udrv«.ra, rø L.s nir li „a,~ k/, a ' 
ngu.c I nevtr b LdJ Hc --s j>-^4 -.di u.- v w,rø. ifr 
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received Sir H. Lowe last Wednesday with marked attention, behaving 
at the same time in a manner pointedly rude to Sir George Cockbum. 
You liave no idea of the dirty little intrigues of himself and set. If 
Sir Hudson Lowe has firmness enough not to give way to him, he will 
in a short time treat him in the same manner. For myself, it is said 
I am a favourite, though I do not understand the claim I have to be 
such. Cockburn has certainly used great exertions to make him as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit; and for this, and for 
the care he took of him on board, he did not deserve to be treated 
as he was on that day, which was nothing more or less than insult¬ 
ing. When he was going to introduce Sir Hudson, and to say, “ My 
charge ends; I beg to introduce my successor/' they shut the door 
in his face, saying, “ It is the Emperor’s orders that the Govemor 
goes in alone." 

There has been the usual fracas continued in the family. About 
a week since it was intimated to Madame Bertrand that she was so 
fond of the English and partial to their society that she might save 
herself the trouble of attending at dinner. The Emperor had dined 
in his room the day before, fearing hecould not have kept his temper 
and have displayed a scene before the servants. Madame then made 
known that Napoleon was frequently in the habit of using language 
neither kingly or even gentlemanly towards his attendants, and that 
the ladies even were not respected in these fits of rage. The inter- 
diction lasted a week, at the end of which time it was signified that 
“ the Emperor -permitteel her to come to dinner." Napoleon received 
the intelligence of the death of Murat and Ney with the greatest in¬ 
difference. Of the former he observed that he was a fool, and deserved 
his fate. He said he had behaved very ill to him, and had refused 
to lend him money when at Elba. Of the latter he said he had done 
him more haim than good, and did not appear to care the least about 
either. 


[Letter from Lady Bingham.] 

“ May 30 ih. 

“ On Tuesday last I went with Sir G. Bingham and Colonel 
Mansel to pay a visit to Buonaparte. When we first arrived he 
was out airing with his attendants, and after waiting for some little 
time in Captain Poppleton’s * room, we were informed of his return, 
and were shown into a small ante-room, where, at an inside door, 
stood his footman,- dressed in green and gold, to open and shut it when 
necessary for his imperial master. When he was quite ready to receive 
* One of the officers of the 53rd Regiment in attendance at Longwood. 
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us, wc wcrc ushered into his presence I tlnnk him much bctter* 
looking than I had expected, thovgh his compkxion is cxcecdtngly 
sallow The hkeness Mr Still brought home \vith lum from Plymouth, 
etchcd by Mr Planat, is a very just representation of ium Ile was 
cxtremely facetious, and in excellent humour, and after ashing mc a 
few fnvolous ques tions, he desired me to \\alk mto the garden, handed 
me out, and did me the honour (as I aftenvards lound lt was) to ualh 
with his head uncovered. He told me I had an excellent husband, 
that I ought to be very happy, as he loved me dcarly; that hc was 
also a gallant soldier, and that soldiers always made tlie best hus« 
bands He asked me several questions about Louisa,* and made 
same remark about her husband f and herself; but this 1 lost , as 
owing to his speaking so temarkably fast, it is sometimcs with the ut' 
most difficulty be can be understood Notwithstancbng the co ns tant 
ram, I take a great deal of exercise on horseback, and 33 I have a 
most qrnet animal, I nde without the least fear up Ladder Hid and 
o ther tremendous pla ces to the astomshment 0 / the St Ihhnums 
I assure you I pass here for a very supenor horsen oman, wbich gavL 
nse to a question from Napoleon, whether m England I often went a- 
fox hunting ? havang a vast idea that the EngUsh ladies are exccal 
ingly fond of that amusement I told hun it was one 7 was by no 
means partial to, or ever took part in Napoleon has teen much out of 
spints of late, I fancy, from the little probatikty he sees cl ever bting 
able to rnake his escape from this Island- He has witfcm the fcut ft*/ 
days taken to play at skittles Of ail bis folio alts, Madame Bertrand 
is the one for whorn I feel the most mterest She is, poor v.oftnui, 
so thorovgbly unbappy that it is quite melancholy to sec h ft S Le 
is extremely pleasmg and elegant in her manner Jmt 1 4 un vod 

the Fren ch at fen dan is had an ofrer made tnem of r etnrm g bsme f 
but they preferred sigrung a paper wfnch no*» p'eclzdes <dl friture idea 
of leavmg the Island- Bertrand, it i» sa*d, mrrted to tLa irom an 
honourabls motive, ha ving prow\ r td Napoleon to rem^-n -ntn hun 
dunng lus captivity Pocr Madame, I fane*, »»ould glad*; ha** 
laid aside ad the honour had it teen left to her arran* emesiL 

B- ’S&z. ' 
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to increase his corpulence. He appears to be dropsical, and his 
complexion is very sallow; in short, he looks exceedingly out of 
health. I understand the Governor is rather desirous to move him 
nearer to Plantatiou House (his own residence), being suspicious of 
liis attempting his escape, which makes Sir Hudson uneasy and feel 
somewhat alarmed. Tilis he has not the slightest cause for, as he is 
pcrfectly secure both by sea and land. I should regret his removal 
from Longwood, as there is not on the island so beautiful a spot of 
ground as this. I have an excellent suite of barrack-rooms, from 
the Windows of which is seen a very grand and noble view, comprising 
sea, wood, a fine extensive plain, immense heights, rugged rocks, 
fortifications, barracks, tents, and people of all coloiirs, etc., the whole 
making a pretty panorama. I went to fish one day last week, and 
met with good success; the fish we caught weighed from one to two 
pounds, some of which I sent to Buonaparte. He was much pleased 
with them, and said they were the best he had eaten since he was 
on Mount Cennis. 


“J. Mansel.” 
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of Waterloo, 276-7; refuses to be 
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